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INTERNATIONAL 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS 

The only light in the gloomy world landscape scanned by Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the Prime Minister at Bermuda was their 
determination to press ahead with talks with Russia on Berlin 
(p. 1265). 


So long as there is hope of serious East-West discussions on 
central Europe, the West should not make matters worse by adopt- 
ing plans for a Européan or Nato deterrent. The military need 
is not yet urgent; there is time to talk (p. 1266). 


Papal Summit? A reader’s New Year plea for Pope fohn to act 
for peace (p. 1277). 


THOUGHTS FOR FOOD 


Britain’s application to join the common market suggests a fresh 
look at world trade in food. The developed countries are becom- 
ing major food exporters; the undeveloped countries need 
markets for their manufactures (p. 1268). 


The movement to unite Europe will stop in its tracks, if the 
Six cannot agree about agriculture (p. 1274). 


WOLF AND BENDING REED 


The mobilisation, over Christmas, of British forces to meet—it 
seems—a threat to Kuwait, remains unexplained. It may have 
been made harder to cry “ wolf” again (p. 1271). 


Details of Kuwait’s overseas investments have been revealed— 
for the first time—to The Economist (p. 1304). 


No Arabs have rushed to defend President Nasser against King 
Hussein’s shrill attacks. Arab judgment on Egypt is. suspended 
(p. 1272). At home President Nasser is trying to compensate for 
lost glory by moves to tap popular support (p. 1272). 
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HOME 
COUNTRY MATTERS 


The New Year looks like being highly uncomfortable for the 
Government: the Tories can brace themselves for reverses at the 
polls, revolts from backbenchers, a crisis over Europe. Mr 
Macmillan must put his best feet forward—and not rely on the 
history of 1958-59 fortuitously repeating itself (p. 1267). 


Working men’s clubs are no longer the dingy pockets of under- 
doggery they once were thought to be: rich and numerous, they 
are a power in the land (p. 1270). 


Britain’s mass slaughter on Christmas roads may stem from Britons’ 
mass pleasures at Christmas parties (p. 1273). 


SOMETHING IN THE CITY 


The moneylender is the ordinary man’s traditional succour in 
desperation: and the sucker still seems willing to pay through 
the nose for his services (p. 1301). 


Birmingham’s overspill problems cast doubt on the soundness 
of some “sound planning ”—and on the determination and ability 
of the Government and local authorities to plan soundly (p. 1287). 


The Government’s plan for Greater London has inherent weak- 
nesses, which ought to be isolated and corrected (p. 1276). 
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RELICS OF EMPIRE 


China tolerates the Portuguese presence in Macao. It is 
economically convenient (p. 1293). 


The Dutch have realised that it is time to get out of New Guinea 
(p. 1297). But negotiations with Indonesia will not get off the 
ground unless preconceived positions are abandoned (p. 1274). 


FIRE AND WATER 
Predictably unpredictable, Mr Tshombe has gone back on his 
undertaking to work with the Congolese central government. 
U Thant has been blaming the Union Miniére for arming the 
Katanga forces. Rhodesia has been accusing the United Nations 
of atrocities. Once more the danger is growing that the flickering 
Congo conflict will flare up into a wider conflagration (p. 1276). 


Three key African countries, Tanganyika, Nigeria and Ghana, 
are to get more American aid (p. 1297). 


TRANSATLANTIC NEW YEAR 

The Democratic party, in its present disjointed state, will be of 
little help to its President in the coming session of Congress or 
to its candidates in next autummn’s elections (p. 1288). 
Optimism is tempered quite rightly with caution in the American 
economic forecasts for 1962 (p. 1289). 

Mr Zeckendorf will have to keep at least one foot on the ground 
as the price of having his business life underwritten by the British 
(p. 1290). 


As usual American farmers have been producing too much 
(p. 1289). 


To amalgamate and to put up fares are the means by which the 
American airlines hope to turn losses into profits (p. 1292). 


College students are turning towards politics in a very right-wing 
way (p. 1290). 


BIRDS IN THE WILDERNESS 


Government-aided aircraft builders are crying plaintively but 
vainly for sustenance the Government cannot provide : they are 
reluctant to thin their flocks and resentful of successful unaided 
builders—to whom the Government appears to be behaving 
badly (p. 1299). 


A Sheffield survey has uncovered a mess of drift, indecision and 
dead ends in the matter of school-leavers’ employment (p. 1286). 


RUMOURS OF WARS 


Rehearsal rather than genuine preparedness (for this or similar 
contingencies) makes the periodic relief expedition to the Middle 
East read better than it plays (p. 1272). 


Attacks are being mounted on the pause by post office workers and 
electricians: in another part of the forest, ITA and Equity con- 
tinue to wage their war of attrition (p. 4273). 


Davids with “ hot” camshafts are denting the amour propre of 
six-cylinder Goliaths (p. 1306). 
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Chill Winds 


TATESMEN cannot and should not deck truth with tinsel to match the 
NM public niood at holiday times. Mr Kennedy and Mr Macmillan must 
have foreseen that the reference to preparations for a resumption of nuclear 
tests above ground would be the thing most likely to make headlines in their 
communiqué from Bermuda; and that these headlines would carry a chilling 
message into homes where festive warmth was in demand over the long Christmas - 
weekend. The prevailing fashion of meeting to discuss the world’s bleaker 
problems just at this season makes this kind of comfortless incongruity 
unavoidable. 

The Bermuda communiqué presented the agreement on nuclear testing (for 
which, with sad significance, Christmas Island may be the site) as no more than a 
precautionary one. In spite of the ominous findings of the American inquiry into 
the implications of Russia’s recent “‘ massive series of atmospheric tests,” no 
definite decision that the United States will now carry out tests above ground has 
been announced. The President and the Prime Minister merely agreed that 
preparations should be made, “as a matter of prudent planning for the 
future.” It is clearly the intention to hold off the “ final decision ” long enough 
to give a chance of success to the imminent exploratory talks.on Berlin and related 
questions with the Russians. And everything indicates that the Bermuda meeting 
has ‘helped to clear the way for these talks; with the American ambassador in 
Moscow assigned the task of making the first contacts, while his British colleague 
stands politely in the wings in deference to French susceptibilities. 

The prospect of movement on the Moscow front, however cautious, is at 


' least more heartening than most of the other visible elements in the western 


world’s cold New Year outlook. Admittedly, there may have been some exag- 
geration about the depth of the gloom that India’s occupation of Goa has cast 
over the viability of the United Nations and the evolution of codes of moral 
behaviour between states in general ; and the precautionary British moves in the 
Middle East during Christmas week now seem to have rested as much on a simple 
assumption that a fresh threat to Kuwait might logically follow the Indian move 
into Goa, as on the evidence, not very substantial, of an imminent Iraqi attack. 
But the UN is still deeply enmeshed in the Congo, where Mr Tshombe has, 
almost predictably, backtracked from the commitments he was supposed to have 
undertaken at his meeting with Mr Adoula, making it more doubtful than ever 
whether he is really in charge in Katanga ; while his more intransigent partisans 
seem bent on holding out for independence, and the danger of a civil war backed 
by outside powers looks no further distant than it did in the July before last: 

Among themselves, the western allies have once again proved unable to 
resolve satisfactorily the problem of shaping a common deterrent system that 
would scare off Soviet threats without striking equal fear into western hearts: 
the article that follows is devoted to this continuing problem. . The sunny side 
of the Bermuda meeting—the firm decision to keep probing in Moscow—has not 
disposed of the ultimate difficulty of securing allied agreement on terms for a 
Berlin settlement; nor has the personal cordiality between Mr Kennedy and 
Mr Macmillan closed the gap between their two countries’ attitudes to African 
affairs, attitudes of which their conspicuous disagreements over the Katanga 
conflict were merely an example. 

The New Year both marks a challenging deadline for the six nations of the 
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European Economic Community, and ushers in a climactic 
period of stress for Britain in relation to the Six as well as for 
other countries whose trading perspectives depend on the 
eventual form of the enlarged European unity. Western 
Europe faces another danger apart from that of failing to 
unite : that it may be manoeuvred, or may manoeuvre itself, 
into a well-heeled but barren and ineffectual isolation. 

These are all chill winds, but not killing ones. Passing from 
the coldest Christmas for many years into what promises to be 
a hard New Year, this country and its neighbours should not 
be resigned to letting international relations rest in a deep 
freeze through the winter. A frosty tingle in the toes can 
stimulate thought ; and the thinking that is now needed is of 
the type that may be called painfully clear. 


Europe’s Deterrent 


ls Nato really in need of a strategic missile force of its own? 


ERR STRAUSS, the west German minister of defence, 

Yu is a purposeful man who generally gets what he wants. 
What he wants just now, it seems, is a Nato deterrent; 

to be more precise, a force of medium-range nuclear missiles 
in western Europe under the joint command of the Nato 
powers. On December 14th he persuaded the meeting 
of the allied foreign ministers in Paris that the permanent 
council of Nato should look into the question “at an early 
date.” President Kennedy said in May that he was willing to 
consider the idea of a multilaterally controlled missile force 
(though he added an important qualification that went largely 
unnoticed), and the immediate response of many people is 
likely to be that, Nato and the deterrent both being Good 
Things, a combination of the two must be even better. It 
may not be so ; the allies ought to look twice at some of the 
difficulties involved before they leap at Herr Strauss’s proposal. 

There is no need to argue with Herr Strauss’s premises, 
which are shared by a number of people who have put for- 
ward similar ideas. They point out, quite rightly, that the 
promise of the United States to send the Strategic Air Com- 
mand into action if the Russians make a major attack on 
Europe is gradually becoming less convincing as the Americans 
realise (and the Russians realise they realise) that they would 
suffer hideously in return. Ever since the Russians acquired 
a significant number of long-range rockets it has been obvious 
that, sooner or later, the credibility of this promise would 
decline to the point where western Europe would have to take 
part of the burden of deterrence on its own shoulders ; and 
there are overwhelming arguments against each country in 
, western Europe trying to do this individually—as Britain has 
done, and France is beginning to do. The question is 
whether the decline in the credibility of the purely American 
deterrent has yet reached danger point, and whether the 
military advantages of a jointly controlled force outweigh the 
political disadvantages. 

These political disadvantages spring from the extraordinary 
difficulty of defining “ joint control ”°—that is, who gives the 
order to fire the missiles. The simplest scheme, as suggested 
by Mr Alastair Buchan, would put the missiles under a Nato 
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commander responsible to an inter-allied council (perhaps the 
existing permanent council in Paris) containing political repre- 
sentatives of all 15 nations. But this would not only be cum- 
brous—one can imagine the multilateral arm-twisting as these 
fifteen argued whether to fire or not—it would also leave the 
main question unanswered. So long as the United States 
possessed a veto, the European members of the alliance would 
have no guarantee that it would press the button when they 
wanted action, or refrain when they did not. All they would 
have gained would be the ability to plead their case on the 
inter-allied council. 

Several ingenious ideas have been put forward to get round 
this difficulty. Dr Stikker, the secretary-general of Nato, wants 
a veto-less system of weighted voting under which any given 
country, perhaps even the United States, might be overruled 
by a majority of the rest. Mr Glenn Snyder, an American 
who has just written a sensible book on the whole problem of 
the deterrent,* suggests a semi-automatic system in which the 
missile commander would be given prior authority to begin 
the count-down in certain defined contingencies—and per- 
haps even to fire—unless the political authority actually told 
him to stop. But the root of the problem remains. It is hard 
to foresee any legislature, particularly the United States Con- 
gress, agreeing in advance to a mechanism that might sub- 
sequently land it in a nuclear war against its will. The blunt 
fact is that the two parts of the alliance cannot guarantee that 
their interests will always coincide in any future -crisis. 

The problem might be solved if it were possible to create 
not a Nato deterrent, but a joint west European one. In the 
sort of crisis that would call for the use of strategic nuclear 
weapons (the threat of a major Russian onslaught on western 
Europe) the interests of the main European allies would pre- 
sumably coincide enough to make their decision quick and 
unanimous. The more supranational the deterrent was—the 
closer it got to being a nuclear European Defence Community 
—the more convincing it would look to the Russians. Among 
others, Mr Ben Moore in “ Nato and the Future of Europe ” 
has proposed a strictly European force. The trouble is that 
such a force would draw attention to the geographical cleft 
in the western alliance, and would also superimpose a second 
command structure in Europe on top of the Nato one. In any 
case, it is doubtful whether Britain and France are anywhere 
near to becoming ready to put their private nuclear forces into 
a common European pool. For all these reasons, this par- 
ticular scheme seems to have been left to gather dust in the 
pigeon-hole of brave ideas. 


Oo. other, slightly different, solution has been offered for 
the problem of “ fifteen fingers on the trigger °—which 
is a problem both of fingers that freeze and of ones that itch. 
It seems to be Herr Strauss’s own preference, though he has 
not set out his proposals in detail, and indeed said on Decem- 
ber 20th that the allies ought to keep their discussions private. 
This solution would preserve the idea of a deterrent controlled 
from both sides of the Atlantic, but it would sharply reduce the 
number of countries taking part in the decision whether or 
not to press the button. One participant would always be the 
United States (Herr Strauss has emphasised that in any par- 
ticular case the President would have to give his consent to 








* Deterrence and Defence. By Glenn H. Snyder. Princeton University 
Press. London: OUP. 52s. 
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firing) ; the other chief one would be “ the country threatened 
or directly concerned,” to quote Herr Strauss. 

If this were the way a Nato deterrent turned out, in many 
cases west Germany’s would be the second finger in a two- 
fingers-only arrangement. Indeed, if German officers rose to 
high positions in a Nato missile command, Bonn’s share in the 
control of nuclear weapons would grow spectacularly. 

Doubtless this prospect makes scalps tingle from Liverpool 
to Leningrad, buz that is not the important point. The main 
point is that, unless and until military necessity dictates other- 
wise, any marked rise in west Germany’s nuclear status ought 
to take second place to a renewed attempt to reach an agree- 
ment with the communist powers about the future of central 
Europe. The future relationship between the Federal 
Republic and nuclear arms might yet be a subject of east-west 
discussion ; if it is settled in advance, the division along the 
Elbe may freeze for years ahead. 

Does military necessity require the sort of deterrent. Herr 
Strauss wants ? Not quite yet, so far as the layman can tell. 
Herr Strauss himself, presenting his ideas to the allied foreign 
ministers in Paris, spoke as if the problems caused by the 
Russo-American balance of power would come to a head not 
now, but in the next two or three years. Mr Glenn Snyder, 
in the book quoted, argues that Europe may be able to rely on 
the American deterrent longer than some people think: 

It can stand repeating that what counts in deterrence is not 

what we are willing to do, but what the enemy thinks we may 

do. .. . Even a very small chance, in Soviet estimations, that the 

United States might retaliate strategically to a massive ground 

attack in Europe might deter such an attack. 

Fortunately, there are signs that President Kennedy agrees. 
When he spoke at Ottawa in May about the Nato deterrent, 
the President’s only firm offer was to put five or more Polaris- 
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carrying submarines in “ the Nato command area.” In fact, 
most .or all of the Americans’ existing force of Polaris sub- 
marines presumably spend much of their time cruising ini 
North Atlantic and Arctic waters within reach of European 


Russia. Probably the most Mr Kennedy’s offer means is that ~ 


the order to fire their missiles would come to them via the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, in Paris rather than the 
US naval Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic, in Norfolk, 
Virginia; it would come to either from the White House. 

When President Kennedy turned to the possibility (he put 
it no more strongly than that) of establishing a Nato. missile 
force “ truly multilateral in ownership and control,” he added 
two important reservations. First, it must prove feasible; 
second, this multilateral force must wait until Nato’s non- 
nuclear requirements had been satisfied. The implication 
seems clear: the creation of a joint allied nuclear force can 
wait a little longer ; conventional rearmament is the more 
urgent. 

‘To put a number of submarines under General Norstad’s 


command (and perhaps to station an allied officer in each of . 


them) would for the time being help to allay the fears of Euro- 
peans who think they are being left naked to a Russian attack. 
In the end, it may be necessary to go on to establish the 
“ truly multilateral ” missile force Mr Kennedy spoke of. But 
before Nato undergoes a sea change into the world’s fifth 
nuclear power—and west Germany thus acquires a substan- 
tial nuclear authority—diplomacy should be given another 
chance to disentangle the problems of central Europe. Diplo- 
macy and defence are not substitutes for one another, as Mr 
Kennedy pointed out in Seattle on November 16th. The 
pursuit of nuclear strength in Europe, if carried beyond the 
precise needs of the moment, may put both East and West in 
a posture where conciliation becomes impossible. 


New Year Irresolutions 


A look at the British po'itical prospect for 1962 


discussed at length in The Economist next week ; it 

does not seem particularly bright. Nor does the prob- 
able political prospect before the Government, so far as it can 
be predicted. 

The most probable prediction for the early part of 1962 
must be that the Government is likely to suffer some serious 
reverses in by-elections. It may even lose some Torrington- 
like seat or seats to the Liberals ; probably it will lose some 
seats to Labour, too, but mainly because its own voters are 
staying away from the polls or voting Liberal, rather than 
because they are rushing to embrace Mr Gaitskell. This, in 
other words, looks suspiciously like being early 1958 all over 
again. Between early 1958 and the general election in the 
autumn of 1959, the Government enjoyed a remarkable 
recovery in public favour. It seems to be supposed that the 
Government should be able to make a similar recovery 
between early 1962 and the autumn of 1963 (when most 
pundits expect the next general election). But why ? 

Last time the Government secured its recovery by getting 
into an industrial boom at just the right moment ; it did this 
after temporarily beating cost inflation through standing up to 


Ts economic prospect before Britain in 1962 will be 


a strike—Mr Cousins’s London bus strike in the spring of 1958 
—and then proceeding to reflate demand and production 
within the economy. It seems only too probable that it will 
miss that trick in 1962; the odds are that it will run away 
from a strike (and thus from imposing effective wage restraint), 
and then proceed to introduce a deflationary budget. Of 
course, it might still escape ; last time it stumbled on the right 
policy by a last-minute revolt of the Cabinet which brought 
resignation from a Chancellor who was committed to deflate 
demand, and by the ham-handed tactlessness of a big trade 
union leader in Mr Cousins. The second of these dei ex 
machina, at least, could still come to its rescue this time. But, / 
on the present balance of probabilities, one’s assumption must. 
be that 1962 is likely to be a year of continued trade union 
pressure, continued lack of buoyancy in production and there- 
fore general dissatisfaction with the Government. 

This could have a major bearing on the biggest decision 
due in the year: namely, the decision whether or not to 
integrate Britain into Europe. Here again the most probable 
pattern can be predicted. It is no good pretending that Britain 
is likely to get into Europe on terms that will seem satisfac- 
tory to every Commonwealth producer of glutted temperate 
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agricultural products, and to every conceivable domestic and 


EFTA interest. The concessions that Mr Heath will eventu- 
ally have to make will almost certainly be somewhat larger 
than saying that perhaps our tariffs will have to be raised 
against some marginal Commonwealth. manufactured goods 
and that perhaps we will not be able-to go to the stake in order 
to satisfy the last ounce of East Anglian or Portuguese pressure 
about safeguards for tomato purée. Some time during the 
coming year there is therefore likely to be a domestic political 
crisis over Europe. Either Britain will ride over it into the 
realisation that it must still go into Europe, even though 
- Commonwealth governments will be saying some very rude 
things about our decision ; or the negotiations with Europe 
will fail. One’s guess is still on the side of supposing that they 
will not fail ; but this is where the likely political background 
against which the decision will be taken becomes so important. 

A very possible background, to repeat, is one where the 
Government may be losing ground severely in the country, 
where Tory morale may temporarily be very low indeed, and 
where there may be a general supposition in the press that the 
next government could be a Labour one. Of course, one can 
never forecast that the present British Labour party will not 
throw its best chances away ; when and if any general supposi- 
tion about an impending Labour victory in 1963 or 1964 
catches hold, it may be as right to discount it as it was right to 
discount glib talk two years ago about the supposed certainty 
of “ Tory government for at least ten years.” But any such new 





OPULAR mythology sees foreign trade as the swapping 
P of machinery and industrial products made by clever 
Europeans and Americans for food and raw materials 
produced by Hottentots. Ancient Britons (Mr Harold Wilson’s 
phrase) can still be heard asking why the Europeans should 
take in each other’s washing by trading in a common market, 
when Britain ought to be exporting to Commonwealth 
countriés to pay for food. In practice the great expanding 
markets for British exports in the postwar years have been, not 
the deserts and jungles of the undeveloped nations, but the 
maturing industrial economies of Europe and North America ; 
and it is in those economies that mass markets for durable con- 
sumer goods and capital equipment will continue to be found 
in the next ten years. This fact lies behind the formation of 
the common market, Britain’s application to join, and the new 
American interest in a still bigger partnership. 

Even sophisticates, however, have not all taken in a second 
remarkable inversion of the popular image ; the rich industrial 
countries have become not only the main markets for each 
other’s industrial products but also the main exporters of food. 
The world’s largest agricultural exporter is also the biggest 
industrial power, the United States. The common market 
countries at present satisfy 90 per cent of their food needs, and 
may soon be self-sufficient and indeed exporters of some pro- 





Boxing the Trade Compass 


Developed countries are now the biggest agricul- 
tural exporters; the developing countries need new 
markets for their industries 
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supposition about Labour’s brightening chances could create 
an awkward atmosphere of its own within the Tory party. 

This would be a situation that could be very ripe for Tory 
backbench revolts ; backbenchers are much more likely to 
revolt against party leaderships that seem to be directing their 
party towards a period of Opposition, than against leaders who 
are assumed to be likely to be in charge of ministerial patronage 
for another five years. Until recently, the Tory right wing had 
not been driven neurotic by the sort of bitter internal strife 
stirred up at the time of Suez. But now have come Katanga 
and Goa, and although the Right has not had to taste Suez’s 
humiliation and gall, it has experienced two other sensations 
that could be almost equally dangerous : it has acquired a 
supercilious feeling of superiority towards lesser breeds like 
Mr Nehru and the United Nations in Katanga, and a know- 
ledge that backbench revolts can sometimes succeed in swaying 
government policy. : 

This, then, is the political tightrope which Mr Macmillan 
might have to balance himself across in 1962. It will be a 
year that may require a very cool sense of balance indeed. 
He should not allow himself to be impeded by anything that 
may hamper that surefootedness. Not by that languorous 
unwillingness to look at possible dangers ahead which some 
people miscall his imperturbability. Nor by short-sighted 
eagerness to avoid temporary domestic inconveniences or rows. 
Not even by loyalty to any ministers in his Government who 
are plainly. misplaced in their jobs. 





. ducts, like coarse grain. The main Commonwealth exporters 
| of food—Canada, New Zealand, Australia—are, though only 


_ partly industrialised, countries with higher living standards 
than Europe. 

All this is in a sense a creditable result of high productivity 
and investment. As labour has moved from the land into 
industry, modern agriculture has become a capital-intensive 
industry. The New Zealand farmer, scattering his fertiliser 
by light aircraft, even the British farmer with his tractor and 
machinery, produces more and invests more per unit of labour 
than many British industries. 

But while production methods on western farms have 
advanced by leaps and bounds, methods of marketing have not. 
High production is sometimes the result not of high produc- 
tivity, but of high protection. Subsidies and high protection 
in one country produce surpluses and dumping in the next. 
More protection follows. The net effect has been a damping 
down of the growth of international trade im food, which 
encourages everyone but the efficient exporter. 

All this has been bewailed by agricultural exporters for 
years—with no effect whatever. Britain’s application to join 
the common market has brought it to a head. Though protec- 
tion by subsidy in Britain is as high as by tariff on the Con- 
tinent, the British market is still the biggest outlet for agricul- 
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tural exports from Canada, Australia and the United States. 
If Britain is to participate in a common European agricultural 
policy, the interests of these agricultural exporters will have 
scmehow to be satisfied by Europe as a whole. The decision 
by the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade earlier this 
month to embark on a series of world-wide commodity con- 
ferences is the consequence of the upheaval. 

One bright idea for solving the problem of the West’s bulg- 
ing barns and dairies without tears is to make better use of 
surpluses. Instead of dumping them on other people’s 
markets, it is suggested, surpluses should be put into a com- 
mon pool (financed jointly) and given systematically to the 
governments of the two-thirds of mankind who still go hungry. 
Food production is after all one of the West’s great economic 
successes. It seems absurd that abundance should be a burden 
when the constant failure of collective farming to produce 
enough hangs like an albatross round Mr Khrushchev’s neck. 

Detailed ways of giving food as aid are not hard to find. 
There have been times in India and Pakistan when American 
surplus wheat has staved off famine ; the existence of a common 


western pool might save lives in any future emergency— 


another Congo or Angola. Food aid can also play a systematic 
part in development. As economic growth takes off, demand 
for food often rises sharply, placing a strain on a country’s 
balance of payments which could usefully be relieved from 
surplus stock abroad. Care has to be taken that surpluses do 
not spoil existing exporters’ markets. But the New Zealanders 
themselves have pioneered a scheme for giving powdered milk 
to Bombay’s school-children (who would get none otherwise) 
which could be the forerunner of others. The British Egg 
Marketing Board is working on another scheme in collabora- 
tion with the United Nations Children’s Fund. 

A formidable consensus indeed—the head of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation, the National Farmers’ Union, the 
Australian minister for trade, the foreign affairs committee 
of the French Assembly—backs this idea of a more systematic 
use of surpluses. But one interest is conspicuous by its 
absence: the tax-paying consumer in the western countries. 
It is true that the French approach is generous. To help solve 
Britain’s common market problem, the French government 
appears to be willing to make a financial contribution to a 
surplus pool. But there must be doubts about a plan that 
would make life so very comfortable for producers. What 
inefficient industry would not like its products to be bought 
by a common fund and given away ? 

Plainly a new world-wide farm deal must not only dole 
out surpluses but also keep them in check, and encourage low- 
cost Output that makes use of the formidable array of new 
methods that are open to the farmer. Wisely, the French 
sponsors of the new Gatt discussions have proposed that sub- 


sidies should be removed and an attempt made to set . 


“normal,” realistic prices in the different countries as a step 
towards freer trade. But the French have not yet fully taken 
in the big differences in prices between those countries where 
the agricultural revolution is far advanced and those, generally 
highly protected, where it is not. 

Wheat is grown in Canada and Australia at half the French 
cost, not because of subsidies but because of vast scale. The 
contrasts within Europe itself—between Holland and, say, 
Bavaria—are familiar enough. The one sector of British farm- 
ing where intensive research and mass production methods 
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have brought prices tumbling down—the broiler fowl’ 


industry—is the one sector where there is no protection at 
all. If, in the next decade, agriculture in Europe is to become 
“ agribusiness,” employing the scale and methods of industry, 
and with the farm warker a well-paid technician instead of a 
drudge on the ancestral holding, protection must come down. 

In all this the United States tends to be more preoccupied 
with the beam in Europe’s eye than with the mote in its own. 
And indeed in the Brussels negotiations for British member- 
ship of the common market, and in new world talks in Gatt, 
America, with its great export interests, will be a force—with 
the Commonwealth pulling the same way—to get European 
prices and protection down. But in return Europe can 
properly demand a dismantling of American protection. The 
French are perfectly right to point out that American wheat 
—unlike Canadian—is sold (dumped ?) abroad at well below 
the home price. If American grain is to get assured outlets 
in Europe, there is a case for ensuring that New Zealand or 
Danish cheese gets better outlets in America. A gradual down- 
ward alignment of support prices in the main farming 
countries and a reduction of trade barriers must apply the 
method of the common market on a wider canvas. 


A agriculture expands in developed countries as a great 
capital-intensive industry, more has also to be done to give 
undeveloped ccuntries outlets for labour-intensive manufac- 
tures. For apart from tropical products not grown in 
Europe and America, there is not much else they can export. 
This—the problem of Indian textiles and Hongkong toys—is 
the second major problem precipitated by the British applica- 
tion to join the Six. It will become more urgent than ever if 
a new Atlantic grouping is formed. 

Here again, there is little chance that the problem will be 
solved by retaining the present preferences and free entry for 
Indian or Hongkong products in the British market. ‘The 
likely answer will be a joint effort by all the western countries 
to import more ; a start has already been made in the textile 
deal sponsored by Mr George Ball in Gatt. But here, too, 
there is still a great gulf between the dawning realisation in 
Europe that something must be done and the need itself. 
Britain imports 30 per cent of its consumption of cotton textiles 
from developing countries, the Six import 5 per cent of 
theirs. It is true that a small effort by all the major western 
countries to import more from the new countries would be 
less painful than a big effort by a few. But few western coun- 
tries have yet taken in the idea that they are not going to be. 
able to export to the new countries, if they do not import at 
least some manufactures in return. 

There are many ways of developing a liberal Atlantic trad- 
ing policy. But whichever way is chosen, one main objective 
should be to make the new import opportunities as flexible as 
possible so that the new industries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America have not only access to western markets, but the 
chance to compete among themselves and to switch from one 
product, say, textiles, to another, say, ships. A low tariff 
would be a better form of protection than quotas ; and where 
quotas still exist, as they do at present, the sooner they are 
made multilateral, so that several exporting countries compete 
together, the better. The pattern of world trade has shifted 
incredibly in the past decade ; any new trade system must 
leave room for equally dramatic changes in the next. 
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A survey of 
working men’s clubs 





between gregariousness and exclusiveness, to one of 

which, in countries unafflicted with the English genius 
for compromise, the non-schizoid will must bow ; but in 
England a middle course is struck which avoids the grosser 
discomforts of both worlds, while not quite achieving the best 
of them. England has some 24,000 clubs. 

Some, the euphoric palladia of Pall Mall, are havens from 
the intolerable pressures of a life of wealth. Others are not at 
all like the Atheneum: perhaps a third of all English clubs 
are privately owned for gain, including some which are skaters 
on the thin ice of the licensing or gambling laws. Many more 
promote the well-being of the games-conscious ; and what are 
left are the constituents of the British Legion, the Association 
of Conservative Clubs, and the Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Union. The latter, with 3,500 member-clubs and 
2! million members, is by far the most important of these. 

The Working Men’s Club and Institute Union achieves its 
centenary next year, and will celebrate it with the opening of 
a splendiferous, if not indeed grandiose, new headquarters at 
Islington. At £250,000, this will be a long way from the 
tile-and-lino longueurs of the Clerkenwell Road, where the 
union now holds its not inconsiderable court: and a long way, 
too, from the patently paternal contrivance of the Rev. Henry 
Solly, who, in 1862, raised the clubs from scattered pockets of 
penurious resentment against the grinding frustrations of 
Victorian working-class homes (and marriages), from “ des- 
perate oddfellow societies,” to togetherness—and the approval 
of such diverse luminaries as Lord Rosebery and Sir Herbert 
Praed. 

In Solly’s day there were fewer than 400 clubs. Horizons 
have widened as numbers have grown. The union was con- 
ceived as a temperance body, dedicated to the sober fulfilment 
of what Solly considered to be the working man’s destiny— 
something far removed from the ideas of other Victorians, but 
just as far from the militant egalitarianism of today. It was on 
Rosebery’s initiative that the shackles of teetotalism were cast 
off ; and today the union’s clubs turn over £51 million a year 
in excisable goods, and collect nearly £1 million in rebates 
from the five breweries which they jointly own (limits of 
investment: {£50 for a man, £1,000 for a club). And the 
weight of £33.5 million in assets backs its pressures (mainly 
in matters of drink) on Parliament, where 145 Members are 
members. 

But the union is not selfish of its makings and takings: 
£100,000 goes annually to charities ; and it provides for the 
benefit of its sick members four convalescent homes in Kent, 
Yorkshire and South Wales, where they may recuperate in 
disciplined comfort (bed at 10 p.m., meal attendance com- 
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pulsory) for something under half the cost of their being there. 
Over 5,000 convalescents a year stay in these homes for a 
week or more ; and the union’s boast that no hotel in England 
could do better for them is not entirely vainglorious. Certainly 
no hotel could do better, or as well, on £3 10s. a week. 

A common image of the working man’s club is of a 
barn-sized room, cold, perhaps dirty and certainly dingy, with 
drinking in one corner, billiards in another, a Worker's 
Educational Association lecture and a political meeting filling 
the other two. Since premises are, in the main, still left over 
from the last century, the barn-like rooms remain ; but all 
else is changed—the bar grown to giant dimensions, the spit- 
toons and sawdust thrown out as the lectures have been (in 
all but 517 cases), and relaxation rather than self-improvement 
the keynote of the decorations. And if, in some, the distinc- 
tive odour of disinfectant does not always mask other odours 
no less distinctive, if the décor does not always achieve the 
eradication of bleakness, there are other clubs in which 
tremendous improvements have been made ; and these latter 
are in the majority. 

The educational function of the clubs is much narrowed 
since the days of patronage and betterment: they have aban- 
doned the utopian trudge towards culture and confine then- 
selves to matters close to themselves—club management, club 
law, club accountancy and a few general subjects. . They 
have become ends in themselves, and to these ends weekly 
day-schools, week-long spring and summer schools are con- 
ducted at Ruskin College, Oxford, and Leicester University. 
“Your Glass of Beer,” “ My Club,” “ Financial Depression 
in Clubs and Suggested Remedial Methods” are typical 
lectures, many of them under the aegis of the WEA. In addi- 
tion a “ club management diploma ” is available to the diligent, 
and the more senior of the union’s officers wear with pride the 
letters CMD after their names. 


N” all the clubs’ educational efforts are so introspective: 
every year a clubman is sent, fully financed even dow 
to his laundry fees, to Ruskin College, generally to pondef 
political science and economics ; and if he is good enough, he 
will continue there for a second year. Some of these diplom#- 
tists go on to the University. There is, too, a travelling 
scholarship, which annually liberates one member from the 
sodden industrial gloom of the English winter and transplants 
him to the Antipodes. Again, not a penny need come from hi 
own pocket. Does the Junior Carlton do as much ? 

The pattern of recreation in the clubs has changed, too, and 
from billiards and pigeon-racing (though these ‘are not for 
gotten) they have spread to such anti-plebeian pursuits % 
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shooting and fishing and golf. Gambling is not admired, and 
bingo is advised against: the let-out provided by. the Small 
Lotteries and Gaming Act of 1956, requiring as ‘it does the 
annual registration of the small gamer with his local authority, 
is considered too ignominious a course to be seriously 
contemplated by the clubs, who are nothing if not deadly 
prideful. 

In protest, for example, against those provisions of the 
Licensing Act of 1960 in which regulations are made for the 
control of clubs, the union complained of “the indignity of 
crawling to the Bench ” to register themselves annually, when 
anyone could protest against their registration. They added a 
gratuitous attack upon teetotallers ; swore that only a fool 


rej could compare them with public-houses ; accused the justices 
r af. of probable political or temperance bias; and prophesied the 
snd} advent of a police state if the police, in the course of their 
nly duties, were to be permitted to enter clubs without warrant. 
This intolerable deal of protest, it may be thought, goes ill 
f af with a ha’p’orth of virtue. The record of the union’s clubs is a 
vithy good one ; but there are instances of raids, disqualifications 
erst and convictions. And that the offenders are sacked from the 
lingy union does not mean that they do not offend. 
ver The union itself is politically and religiously neutral, but 
gil its members range from Radical Clubs through all shades of 
pit-{ Pink and mauve to Conservative Clubs outside the pale of 
(in their Association ; and there are Catholic and Jewish, ex- 
nenty Service and variety artists’ clubs. Class is not emphasised, but 
inc-§ 2 Motion to delete the “ working men’s ” from the union’s title 
ours§. Was heavily defeated by members a year ago. Some segregation 
the§ by sex exists, however, and even in the 1,900 clubs in which 


hich 







women are permitted as members they do not seem to be 
over-popular, for only a seventh of the total membership is 
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female. Yet the union confidently bases the popularity of the 
clubs on their “ family ” attractions. 

The distribution of these clubs over the country seems to 
bear out their Englishness: where industry: is thick, so are 
these pockets of class solidarity (but no one could explain why 
Leicester is their Mecca) ; in South Wales, where anglicisa- 
tion has gone furthest, there are many—but few in rural areas 
of Wales ; Scotland is poor in the clubs, and Ireland has only 
three. The story that most of them are merely devices for 
slipping drinks to the thirsty when the pubs are shut is refuted 
by some of the peculiarities of this geographical distribution, 
by the intensity with which some other club activities are 
carried on and by the sternly puritanical tone of some club 
rules (although this may stem from the fact that rules must 
be approved, in most cases, by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies). Many clubs have large and frequently used concert 
halls in which, unless their camouflage is excellent, the 
rumoured strip-tease shows do not take place ; on the contrary, 
the tenor of entertainment is markedly old-fashioned. 

The clubs, perhaps, would amount to very little without 
their union, which advises them, fights their battles, produces 
a monthly paper for them and about them, lobbies for them 
and settles their internecine squabbles. But neither, perhaps, 
without their unicn, would they have assumed their apparent 
present purposes: to be as exclusive of strangers as any Pall 
Mall mausoleum, to be privileged above and beyond the 
common run of mortals-(who must suffer the pressures and 
regulations of the state as best they may), and to be not the 
channel for effort but the focus of it. Whether these purposes 
are wholesome is at least arguable. But they flourish under the 
union. And the importance of its clubs cannot be ignored. 
After all, 4 per cent of the nation belongs to them. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


the incident had been less bungled, no dis- 
cretion could have disguised the painful 
awkwardness of the British position in 

















oe in the Middle East, explained a 
spokesman from the British Ministry of 
Defence, rose sufficiently over the Christmas 
period to justify the sudden strengthening 
of British forces there, On Wednesday, an 
aircraft carrier, with a small attendant fleet, 
sailed from Mombasa in the general direc- 
tion, it was allowed to be assumed, of Aden 
and the Persian Gulf ; the same day, the 
200 servicemen whose missed Christmas 
dinners had caused some publicity were 
flown from Britain to the Middle East. 
These minor, yet noisy movements had, 
sh he ‘ - 16 
3, “BH again according to the Defence Ministry, 
lom-§ prepared the British Middle East Command 
rellingl for any emergency ; since the need for pre- 
mi the Cautions seems to have been the ministry’s 
taney exclusive discovery, only the same ministry 
plants can say when the tension is over. The whole 
ym hi y 


tive: 
down 
ondef 


defensive move taken because somebody 
©, andi somewhere suspected General Qasim of 
st for Mmediate aggressive designs on Kuwait. — 
its as If there were substantial grounds for this 





baffling affair was generally interpreted as a _ 


Anybody Order Wolves? 


suspicion, nobody has so far been let 
into the secret. The evidence so far all 
seems rather circumstantial, not to say far- 


fetched. True, General Qasim had reiterated - 


his country’s claim to Kuwait.on Christmas 
Eve, and in a rather more bellicose 
fashion than usual ; on the other hand, his 
experience last time should have taught him 
not to announce his intentions beforehand, 
if he really had any. Otherwise, the British 
detective work seems to have been based 
largely on ponderings about the repercus- 
sions of India’s action against Goa, possibly 
reinforced by a report of troop movements 
at Basra, which may or many not have had 
anything to do with Kuwait. 

The publicity given to the British 
defence moves, and the uncommon tactless- 
ness of an official explanation that said too 
little but implied far too much, are both 
unfortunate. The dexterity with which, a 
few months ago, Britain handed over the 
defence of Kuwait to the Arabs themselves 
is in danger of being wasted. But even if 


having undertaken to protect the ruler of 
Kuwait and yet, for political reasons, not 
being able to keep any troops in the sheikh- 
dom itself. For, if General Qasim at any 
time decided to take the risk of dispatching 
an Iraqi army into Kuwait, he would prob- 
ably not be decisively checked by the un- 
tried Arab army of 2,000 Jordanians, Saudi 
Arabians, Sudanese and Kuwaitis. 

The strength of this Arab force has 
always been described as moral and political 
rather than military, But it is doubtful 
whether the Iraqis, once in Kuwait, and 
within an ace of becoming the richest 
country in the Middle East, would be dis- 
lodged by the moral condemnation of the 
Arab world. Egypt’s decision to remove its 
tiny contingent (which finally left on 
December 22nd) has weakened the political 
unity of the force that is left. The pre- 
cautionary moves that the British took this 
week may have been unnecessary and were 
certainly mishandled for want of better 
public relations ; above all, they have under- 
lined how difficult it will be to cry “ wolf ” 
yet again. 
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DEFENCE ; 


Thin Blue Line 


HE relief of Kuwait is the Ministry of 

Defence’s favourite and best-rehearsed 
exercise. It is easiest to carry out, and looks 
more credible to outsiders, when the 
Admiralty has the prescience (as it had last 
summer) to keep a commando carrier in or 
near the Persian Gulf. Even so, there were 
serious doubts last time about the adequacy 
of air support for the troops ashore had the 
Iraqi armour really rolled forward in the 
early days: an aircraft carrier passing 
through the Suez canal is not the most 
dependable of reinforcements. This time 
the carrier Centaur was at least at Mombasa 
at the outset of the emergency. (Where will 
it be when Mr Kenyatta is head of an inde- 
pendent state?) But the new assault ship, 
forecast in the last naval estimates and 
urgently needed for the brushfire type of 
operation, is still only a contract in the hands 
of its Belfast builders. The concept of an 
effective aero-naval and marine commando 
force to deal with emergencies east of Suez 
remains a long way from reality. 

For the present it is possible (subject to 
the capabilities of Transport Command) to 
move small packets of troops by air from 
East Africa to the Gulf and even, with 
Turkish and Persian permission, to by-pass 
Arab air space from Cyprus. But the fact 
remains that if Britain intends to keep up 
most of its present obligations east of Suez 
it will have to develop forces that bear some 
modest comparison with the American 
multi-purpose fleets in the Mediterranean 
and Far East. Political changes in East 
Africa and Malaya-Singapore are likely to 
mean that the days of ground force garrisons 
are numbered, even if it were not desirable 
for other reasons to station a larger propor- 
tion of the army in Europe. At the same 
time the argument for getting troops out of 
quiet bases like Gibraltar and putting them 
(or more marines) in boats has been strongly 
reinforced. The signs are that the next 
defence white paper, due in a matter of 
weeks, will mark the beginning of such a 
redeployment. But the only way to make 
even limited savings in manpower outside 
Europe without cutting commitments is to 
provide ships and aircraft, of the right kind 
and in the right numbers, to fill the gaps. 
They are not on the spot now. 


EGYPT 


Some are Chosen... 


FTER two weeks of public deliberations, 
the committee appointed by President 
Nasser to define the “ popular forces ” in 
the United Arab Republic came up with 
a set of statistics. It decided on Decem- 
ber 19th that the National Congress of 
Popular Forces, which is to form the base 
of the president’s new democratic experi- 
ment, will have 1,500 members. A quarter 
will be peasants and small farmers, 20 per 
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cent industrial workers, 15 per cent trade 
unionists, 10 per cent business men, 9 per 
cent civil servants and 7 per cent each 
teachers, students and women. 

President. Nasser’s earlier efforts to 
garnish his authoritarian regime with the 


trimmings of democracy came to nothing ; . 


this was partly because the men selected for 
the various assemblies were almost always 
local bosses who, while saying what was 
expected in public, were primarily con- 
cerned with Keeping things as they were. 
Now these men, and many others, may find 
themselves ruled out by the committee’s 
decision that any person who has worked 
against the government or even tried to 
make himself rich at other people’s expense 
will be disenfranchised and “ isolated.” 

The committee’s debate, which has been 
broadcast, televised and generously re- 
ported, revealed a sincere if muddled 
attempt to evolve some new compromise 
between totalitarianism and democracy. It 
did also demonstrate that President Nasser 
has a masterly grasp over the details of his 
one-man show. But above all, it shows the 
regime on the defensive. With middle class 
support slipping away, the Egyptian leaders 
are staging an all-out effort to give some 
responsibility to the majority who, having 
nothing to lose, may yet be convinced that 
they have something to gain from the new 
socialist revolution. 

But it becomes more and more proble- 
matical whether President Nasser will be 
able to pursue his ideas in peace. 
Egyptians regretted Syria’s break-away ; 
many hoped it would persuade the presi- 
dent to go slow. Instead, he accentuated 
the pace of socialisation, including the 
sequestration of private property. The im- 
mediate result has been a sharp economic 
contraction, retail trading has fallen off and 
unemployment has increased. In Egypt, 
where one man may support several 
families, the pinch of unemployment is felt 
all along the line. President Nasser speaks 
challengingly of a revolutionary upsurge, 
but a visitor to Cairo finds few Egyptians 
who are fired with either enthusiasm or con- 
fidence in the government. The social 
changes towards which the president is 
whipping the country are exciting ; it would 
be sad if too much haste, and ruthlessness, 
were to kill this new revolution in its 
infancy. 


... Others Dropped 


ISMAY was the reaction in Cairo when 

the feudal Imam of Yemen was the sole 
Arab leader to respond to the challenge of 
the newly created United Arab Republic. 
But in March, 1958, the false dawn of Arab 
unity was shining bright. Thus, five weeks 
after the union of Egypt and Syria, a charter 
established the Union of Arab States, under 
which the UAR and Yemen formally unified 
their foreign policies and their armies. The 
Imam, seeking backing for his claim to 
Aden, was given support that was more duti- 
ful than dynamic. Yemen received technical, 


Few | 
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financial and military aid from Cairo, but 
the Egyptians, even. in 1958, were wryly 
repeating the fable that when God revisited 
the earth, Yemen, unchanged since the crea- 
tion, was the one place He was able joy- 


fully to recognise. 
Now, with Syria gone and the Egyptian. 
revolution turned resolutely towards 


socialism, the connection with Yemen has 
become a dispensable embarrassment. In 
a speech last Saturday, President Nasser 
labelled both the Imam and King Saud as re- 
actionaries, and denounced conditions in 
their countries as an offence against God 
and man. This attack prepared the way for 
the announcement on Tuesday that the 
UAR had decided to dissolve the Union of 
Arab States on the ground that the Yemenis 
had not benefited from the experiment. 


JORDAN 


Angry Young Men 


YMPTOMATIC of President Nasser’s 
present isolation is the lack of emotion 
aroused in the Arab world by King Hus- 
sein’s recent attack on him—a bitter tirade 
from Amman, broadcast on December 15th 
from a recording of the king’s own voice. 
Discounting the Beirut press, with its mor- 
bid appetite for controversies, few cries have 
been heard either in praise or condemnation 
of King Hussein’s performance as challenger 
to Cairo’s social revolution. This silence has 
its significance. It does not mean consent, 
but it does mean doubt. Few of the Arab 
counter-revolutionaries outside Jordan see 
King Hussein as a leader ; but he has his 
value to their cause as an advocate of. free 
economy. And a reasoned case for free 
enterprise can be argued from Jordan now, 
This formerly impoverished country is 
today looking much more prosperous— 
thanks to a blend- 
ing of government 
“planning with 
private enterprise. 
By the building of 
the East Ghor canal 
(now 27 kilometres 
long) the diverted 
waters of thé 
Yarmuk are open- 
ing new areas of 
agriculture. Affor- 
estation _ thrives. 
Light industries, 
transport con 
panies and ordinary 
householders are 
getting cheaper 
fuel through 
Zerga’s new 0 
refinery. Goods 
move at lower cost through Aqaba port bj 
way of the fine new Amman-Agaba high 
way, as also—a great relief—through tht 
raising of Syria’s economic blockade. The 
tourist traffic, now at its Christmas peak, is 
this year larger than ever. While hundreds 
of little capitalists are getting a reward from 
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ut | what once seemed reckless investment on 
ly building and “tourism” on the west bank 
dF of the Jordan, the country’s bigger concerns 
a- | —cement manufacture, phosphates and oil 
Y- | refining—are a sample of what can be done 
by government participation in companies 
an: § rather than outright nationalisation. ‘There 
ds } is grist for propaganda here. 
as But prosperity is not synonymous with 
In } stability (as Iraq learned in 1958). Jordan 
er § still spends most of its foreign grants on its 
re- | army, and so long as it has to do so it can- 
im § not offer itself as an example of real strength 
od § through economic joy. 


‘or 
he 

of — BANK GUARDS 
nis 


Private Gunmen 


WO points are raised by the recent 

incident when an armed guard on a 

bank bullion van fired on his attackers and 

so prevented a major robbery. Comment 

was withheld here last week because a 

er’s | Number of questions were down for Parlia- 

ion § Mentary answer ; unfortunately, they were 

lus- § Not reached during oral question time. The 

ade § first question concerns the guard’s legal 

sth § position. The guard—with whom much 

ice, § Sympathy will be felt—was said to have 

ior- § Opened fire “under instructions.” But 

ave § this of itself, of course, would be no defence 

tion § to a charge of using violence. It would 

ger § Merely involve the directors of the bank as 
has & aiders and abettors. 

As long ago as 1879 the Criminal Code 

Commissioners, in a report, stated that 

the common law right to use force to 
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Raid that failed: bullion van hemmed in 


prevent crimes was “ subject to the restric- 
tion that the force used is necessary ; that 
O mis, that the mischief sought to be prevented 
imatyEcould not be prevented by less violent 

at’@ means ; and that the mischief done by, or 
capelil which might reasonably be anticipated from, 
‘oughE the force used, is not disproportionate to the 
al injury or mischief which it is intended to 
0 AB prevent.” Does this give an individual the 
rt byEright to take another’s life with a firearm 
high if, say, his assailant is merely carrying a 
h thBcosh ? Blackstone would have thought that 

The it did ; he laid it down that life might be 
ak, Htaken in the course of arresting a felon or 
dreds Preventing a crime of a “forcible or 
| from atrocious ” character (which the Stepney 
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raid clearly was). Certainly the old cases 
support the use of a high degree of force in 
self defence. But these were decided when 
most felonious attacks were capital offences. 
Criminals were therefore inclined to be 
more violent, and so were their victims. 
Today the burden of proof on a man plead- 
ing justifiable or excusable homicide would 
be heavier. He would have to show that 
taking life was the only way of repelling the 
attack. An armed bank guard’s lot, like an 
unarmed policeman’s, is not an enviable one. 

The second question, therefore, is whether 
a firearms licence should be granted to 
privately employed guards when the police 
themselves are not armed. Such licences 
for “ protective ” purposes are granted only 
after stringent scrutiny. Apparently only 
33 guards, belonging to 4 firms, have got 
them in London. These figures—and the 
fact that shooting incidents are so rare— 
suggest that nobody need suppose that 
there are large armies of potentially trigger- 
happy privately employed gunmen roaming 
the streets. But even in extreme cases, 
like these guards behind the bullion van’s 
battered doors, has enough attention been 
paid to the possibility of using “ near-guns,” 
weapons that might be more efficient in 
incapacitating and less likely to kill than 


_ guns themselves ? It is a commonsense, not 


a namby-pamby, suggestion that the 
technological possibilities of such weapons 
should be more extensively explored. There 
is a real danger that the publicity given to 
the recent incident could encourage more 
criminals themselves to be armed with guns 
that shoot to kill. 


ROAD DEATHS 


Post Mortem 


RELIMINARY figures for this year’s round 
P in the annual Christmas killing match 
between motor cars and people are not 
heartening. True, they do not exceed last 
year’s figures, and are a long way short of 
the tragic peak of 1959. But, as some of the 
injured will still die, the full score of killings 
will not be known for about a month. The 
table compares 1959’s final figures with 
1960’s preliminary and final figures and this 
year’s preliminary figures. 

1959 1960 1961 
= (prel.) (final) (prel.) 


WS 0 as en's 

FU cwueds 71 

WW ox eats 38* (40) 6! (40) 

Wee icenss ‘37 (27) 27 (29) 

a er ee 26 (20)* 23* (22) 

ORE. cece (22) 23 (22)* 


TOG es oc (18) 19 (14) 


215 127 153 127 
* Indicates Christmas Day. 


It is clear that people’s killing habits are 
dictated as much by the day of the week as 
by anything else. In all three years the 
peaks fall on the last day at work before the 
holidays. Ally this with the fact that around 
§0 per cent of road corpses have proved in 
the past to have come to their ends with 
drink inside them ; and it becomes obvious 
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that a main culprit in this annual slaughter 
is the office party which, enjoyable as it 
often is, throws people fuddled into the cold, 
where road and traffic conditions are at 
their worst. This conventional rout, in 
which people who would often much tather 
have an extra pound or two to take home 
belt down too much of the boss’s booze, can 
surely no longer be afforded. 

Three things should be done next 
Christmas. First, there should be an 
intensive campaign to urge employers not to 
kill people by giving Christmas parties. 
Secondly, as some intra-office conviviality 
will still go on, whatever employers do, there 
should be extra public transport on that 
night (including allowing private coach 

to run and advertise private bus or 
minibus schedules on that one day if they 
choose, as a supplement to the usual statu- 
tory monopoly). Thirdly—as year after 
year appeals to reason, sentiment and self- 
interest have failed to make any impression 
on. driving drinkers—the police should make 
it clear that on the peak night next Christ- 
mas they will stop and subject to drunken- 
ness tests any drivers of whom they harbour 
suspicions. The aim should be to convince 
every driver in the country that night that 
he will take two double whiskies before 
driving at peril not only of life but of liberty 
and livelihood as well. 


WAGES 
Going Slowly 


VEN new wage claims stopped for 
Christmas, more or less. ‘The only 
major new development of the past week 
has been a claim by the Electrical Trades 
Union for an increase under the famous 
“ escalator ” agreement it reached a year ago 
with the electrical contracting industry. 
Under this agreement the union, in return 
for a large pay increase, agreed not to ask 
for more within 2} years unless the cost of 
living went up by five points. Now, the 
union says, it has done so. This is the first 
new claim in private industry since the wage 
pause began that has been based on an 
element of “ prior commitment ” similar to 
that which has already been rejected for 
some public employees. It will be fought 
out by the ETU’s new executive. 
Meanwhile, the post office workers’ union 
is to start the New Year with its promised 
go-slow, but seems itself to be going some- 
what slow about it. Its action will take the 
now-fashionable form of slavish adherence 
to the interminable list of post office 
regulations: but the union has warned 
members against getting into undignified 
quarrels with supervisors. Similarly, the 
gloom of Christmas television was rendered 
only fractionally darker by Equity’s dispute 
with the independent television companies. 
Last week’s meeting between the two sides 
ended in a. deadlock, although the com- 
pamtiies seem to have conceded the basic prin- 
ciple that fees for television performances 
should be adjusted according to the number 


of companies transmitting a programme. It 
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appears that Equity does not like the em- 
ployers’ way of implementing this principle 
because it would not automatically increase 
the fees of performers receiving more than 
the minimum. The employers did not, 
however, help their cause when they gave 
the impression at a press conference of 
either failing to understand, or wilfully mis- 
representing, their opponents’ demands. 
The latest battleground is for the support 
f the various other unions involved in tele- 
vision: the companies have tried to win 
them over, and now Equity is following suit. 
But as yet the actors’ stand has had no effect 
beyond some marginal rises in the BBC’s 
audience figures as ITV’s range of live pro- 
grammes is reduced. 


EUROPE 


Blocked in Brussels 


HE six members of the common market 

have a habit of taking their big 
decisions just before some spectacular 
deadline, like New Year’s Eve. But this 
year they have cut things althogether too 
fine. When The.Economist went to press 
agreement on a common agricultural 
policy, on which the further progress of the 
whole community depends, was still out of 
reach. The Council of Ministers was 
expected to meet again on December 29th, 
but even with the help of the customary 
all night sessions, it will be hard put to it to 
agree in time for the community to move, 


according to plan, into its “ second phase” . 


on January Ist. 

The disagreement covers a number of 
subjects. How are export subsidies and 
price support arrangements to be financed? 
The Germans want to retain bilateral trade 
arrangements with, say, Argentina; the 
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Dutch and French are anxious for the 
cemmon external policy, provided for in 
the treaty, to be put into effect. Under- 
standing seems to have been reached on 
some matters—like the rough level of grain 
prices in the future common market. But 
no one item can be regarded as settled until 
the other parts of the package are settled as 
well. 

_ All this does not mean that an agricul- 
tural agreement will not be reached soon. 
The French, who are adamantly blocking 
the way forward for the common market as 
a whole, until the Germans accept the sub- 
stance of a common agricultural policy, 
suggested last week that the move into the 
‘second phase ” be postponed for a month 
until February 1st. Others are less pessi- 
mistic and hope for agreement in a few 
days. The hope in Brussels is that the 
imminence of the deadline will at last cause 
technicalities to be set aside and the neces- 
sary political decisions to be taken. 

If they are not, much damage will be 
done. Further tariff reductions within the 
common market, further alignments of the 
common tariff round it, and a good many 
other internal changes will be blocked, The 
agricultural side of negotiations with 
Britain—and with the United States— 
cannot make much headway. And opinion 
in these two countries, which has after all 
been persuaded to take a greater interest 
in Europe through the common market’s 
success, will hardly be impressed. It may 
be asked why the French should jeopardise 
so much for the sake of a bushel of wheat. 
The answer is that after four years of pro- 
crastination by the Germans they feel, 
probably rightly, that unless they make a 
stand now, there may be no common 
market in agriculture at all. That would 
damage not only French farmers but the 
whole conception of an integrated Europe. 


Che Economist 


DECEMBER 28, 1861 


EDUCATION OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN 


Common, Surrey, Young Gentlemen are 

earefully Educated for the Public Schools, 
Military Colleges, Professions, or Commerce, by 
Mr R. 8S. Trousdale, L.C.P., aided by highly 
qualified assistant masters. The domestic 
arrangements are on the most liberal scale ; and 
the house is very delightfully situated. The 
terms for pupils under ten years of age, 30 
guineas per annum; ten and under fourteen, 
35 guineas per annum; fourteen, 40 guineas 
per annum. The above amount includes board 
and instruction in the Latin, Greek, French, 
and English Languages, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Merchants’ Accounts, History, Geography, the 
Use of the Globes, Astronomy, Geometry, 
Algebra, and the other branches of the Mathe- 
maties. A libragy is devoted to the instruction 
and amusement of the pupils during their 
leisure hours. Religious works are provided for 
Sunday perusal; and lectures on various 
popular subjects are oceasionally delivered. 
German, Drawing, Dancing, and Music, on the 


q At Hambly House Academy, Streatham 


usual terms. Washing, half-a-guinea per 
quarter. Drilling during the summer months, 
at a trifling charge ... . All accounts are 
expected to be settled quarterly. Excellent 
accommodation for foreigners or gentlemen of 
neglected education. 

The Royal Continental Collegiate Institute 
(limited to 20 young gentlemen), on Bushey 
heath, three miles from Harrow station and 
two from Watford. Principal, Dr Vellére, late 
of the Harrow Preparatory School. This school 
is highly recommended: for three reasons— 
first, for very excellent board, liberal supply, 
judicious treatment, great success in education, 
and, above all, as preferable to going abroad 
with regard to acquiring the French language 
perfectly ; secondly, for very moderate and 
strictly inclusive terms, within the reach of 
nearly every one ; and, thirdly, that no case of 
illness has ever occurred since the school has 
been established in 1857.... Terms from 30 
guineas upwards. Advt. 
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NEW GUINEA 


Time for Reflection 


RESIDENT SUKARNO’S frustration over 

west New Guinea must be even greater 
than Mr Nehru’s was over Goa. Mr Nehru 
always knew that he could take Goa when- 
ever his frustration got the better of his 
love for peace; Dr Sukarno, who has 
actually advocated force for some years, is 
aware that the wanted half of a forbidding 
island, which even the Dutch have never 
fully controlled, can hardly be digested in 
one military meal. This awareness, if noth- 
ing else, may cause him to hesitate still 
further before actually issuing the “com- 
mand” to liberate the Dutch half of New 
Guinea, which he said on December rgth 
he would soon issue. Should he hesitate 
still longer, he may even take sensible notice 
of the decision which the Dutch cabinet is 
reported to have taken after his speech, to 
offer negotiations without strings on the 
future of Holland’s last remaining colony. 
(The Dutch attitude is further discussed by 
an Amsterdam correspondent on page 1297.) 


CNESIB::, 
Oa or hima 


AU TRALTA 1 

In this context, “negotiation without 
strings ” has a precise meaning. It can only 
mean that the Dutch would not insist on 
making their self-determination plan for 
West Papua (as they recently renamed 
Dutch New Guinea) the basis of any talks 
with Indonesia ; correspondingly, the Indo- 
nesians would have to withdraw their insis- 
tence on limiting any negotiations to a dis- 
cussion of the transfer of authority from 
Holland to Indonesia. 

The launching of military operations 
against West Papua by a country with an 
empty treasury, a powerful communist party 
and half-quelled rebellions on its own 
soil, would surely bring incalculable con- 
sequences in its train. It is greatly to be 
hoped that President Sukarno’s immoderate 
speech did not mark the point of no return. 
If the Dutch are indeed ready to re-examine 
their advocacy of self-determination for the 
Papuans, the Indonesians ought to be pre- 
pared to put their claim to West Papua in 
abeyance as a step towards negu.iations. 

President Sukarno spoke last week in a 
mood of disillusionment with the United 
Nations, under whose auspices the Dutch 
self-determination plan would be carried 
out—if it were ever implemented. The 
danger, now that the UN has failed to act 
over Goa, is that Dr Sukarno will infer that 
he can act as Mr Nehru acted, secure in the 
support of the communists and Afro-Asians. 
If so, he should reflect again on the dis- 
parity between Goa and West Papua and 
the S aaacciastel for the United Nations 
itself, 
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Z. BOUND 1 SEE HELICOPTER 
S00N. PLENTY AROUND. 
FERRYING ROYALTY . 
AIRPORTING EXECUTIVES, 
LIFTING LORRYLOADS,.. 





3. 


+» + ALIGHTING LIGHTHOUSES, 
MAILING MAILBAGS, 
PARTYGOING, RACEGDING, 
FUELLING WITH 
SHELL-MEX AND B.P. .., 






ore CARRYING ANYTHING, 
LANDING ANYWHERE. 
(EVEN HERE 1 HOPE). 
STRAIGHT FROM Ao B, 
OR BATTERSEA HELIPORT... 


wn?! 





1 . fos 
\ 
No FuTURE {|N MOUNTAIN 
CLIMBING. THEY WERE PICKED UP. 
MAKE! ff SEEM TOD EASY BY 
s 


HALE, THERE'S A FUTURE IN 
HELICOPTERS, THOUGH . 





5. 
( 






WHAT MORE 
COULP YOU WANT 7 


T-A-x-1! 


Fy 


Two facts worth remembering: (1) Shell-Mex since 1959. (2) Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd are 
and B.P. Ltd supply all the fuel to the West- —_ now sharing their helicopter experience and 
land Heliport at Battersea, which has been advising on fuelling problems at projected 
pioneering quick air routes out of London __heliports in other towns and cities. 


SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTD — HELP GET HELICOPTERS IN THE AIR sual 
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LONDON BOROUGHS 


52 to 34 


HE Government is plainly in earnest 
43 in its wish to create much larger 
boroughs as part of its coming reorganisa- 
tion of London local government. Where 
the Herbert Commission wanted merely to 
halve the number of boroughs in Greater 
London, from nearly 100 to §2, through the 
medium of such shot-gun weddings as 
Hampstead and St. Pancras, the Govern- 
ment has now proposed a further reduction 
to only 34 boroughs. Curiously, it would 
achieve this mainly through much more 
drastic amalgamations in the outer suburbs. 
For example, a new unit of 291,000 people 
would run from Chiswick to Staines and 
another of 329,000 from Hornsey to Enfield. 
Even Croydon would be very substantially 
enlarged. The only unchanged units in the 
whole area would be Lewisham, Harrow, and 
(surely too anachronistically in this context 
of much enlarged powers) the City of 
London. 

The boroughs have now been asked for 
their opinions, and many are sure to protest 
strongly. Some people who have been living 
under Tory councils may find themselves 
more liable to be decanted under Labour 
councils, and vice versa. The Government, 
however, has emphasised that if the 
boroughs, want greater powers they must 
swallow the pill of amalgamation. This is 
quite right in principle ; but why has the 
Government departed from the Herbert 
Commission’s view that large units are more 
acceptable in inner London, where popula- 
tion ‘is dense, than in outer parts ? Some 
of the new suburban boroughs would be so 
extensive in area that they can hardly hope 
to have the kind of cohesion which ordinary 
boroughs are expected to possess. It looks 
as if the Government is feeling for a much 
broader type of local government unit, but 
has pulled up short of actually reaching it. 

The real danger is that the Government 
may suppose that its proposed new boroughs 
can handle almost all local services. The 
Greater London Council, which it also in- 
tends to create, would then become a sort of 
ghostly middleman between omnipurpose 
boroughs and omnicompetent Government 
departments. This should not be. If the 
Government’s new framework for London 
is to be worth having, the first essential is 
that the Greater London Council should be 
an effective body, with more powers and 
more freedom from Government control 
than are at present proposed. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


Front Line at Kipushi— 


N° sooner had Mr Tshombe signed his 
agreement to re-integrate Katanga 
with the Congo than he began to go back 
on it. Having signed at Kitona, near 
Leopoldville, on December Z1st he fiew on 
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that day to Ndola, in Northern Rhodesia, 
from where he went by car the indirect 
way to Elisabethville. The route took 
him to Kipushi, on the Rhodesia-Katanga 
border, where Katanga’s ultras and the die- 
hards in its government have gathered— 
prepared, by all accounts, for another stand 
for Katangan secession. The following day 
the Katanga government announced that Mr 
Tshombe had no mandate to conclude the 
Kitona agreement, in terms that raised again 
the old question, is Mr Tshombe really in 
control of Katangan affairs ? 

Many answers can be given ; there are 
many conflicting interests at work in 
Katanga. The acting secretary-general of 
the United Nations, U Thant, has, pointed 
the accusing finger at the Union Miniére 
company, and says that aerial bombs and 
heavy armoured cars have been made 
in company workshops, that mercenaries 
have been recruited through company 
representatives outside Katanga, that ex- 
pelled mercenaries have returned on the 
company payroll, and that Mr Tshombe’s 
entire military force was financed by 
Union Miniére and other foreign firms 
in Katanga. These allegations have been 
denied by Mr Spaak, the Belgian foreign 
minister. More dangerous is the con- 
flict between black nationalist Africa and 
white-governed Africa (including South 
Africa, the Rhodesian federation, Angola, 
and Mozambique). The flashpoint, once 
Elisabethville, has become Kipushi. View- 
ing affairs from Salisbury, Sir Roy Welensky 
may well, as his cabinet statement on 
Wednesday implied, fear the advance of 
black nationalism through Katanga to the 
very borders of the federation. If, as is not 
unlikely, he fears a further advance through 
a black-governed northern Rhodesia in the 
near future, then his apparent determina- 
tion to hold the bridge at Kipushi can more 
easily be understood. 

In this situation, the British Government 
is walking on eggs. It seems as unsafe as 
ever to say anything about the constitution 
of Northern Rhodesia, even though the pro- 
tracted negotiations about the constitution 
have lasted more than a year ; to say any- 
thing could make trouble either with the 
Africans or with the Europeans. At the 
same time, the British Government is 
responsible for the foreign policy of the 
federation—a federation whose own govern- 
ment is in physical control of the Katanga- 
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Northern Rhodesia border. When the 
United Nations alleges that arms and men 
for Mr Tshombe are crossing this border, 
it is the British Government that gets 
blamed, Yet the actions, at a time when his 
white followers see Kipushi as a possible 
flood-gate for “ communists and cannibals,” 
will be Sir Roy’s. 


—and at Elisabethville 


o the United Nations in Elisabethville, 

the picture must look slightly less dark. 
In spite of its words of repudiation, the 
Katanga government allowed its deputies to 
go to Leopoldville on Wednesday to talk 
about the constitution. A thousand soldiers 
from the central government army are to 
come under UN command ; this seems to 
herald the long-needed retraining of some 
of these wild and mutinous troops. For its 
own sake, the UN shouid ensure that 
any Congolese soldiers entering southern 
Katanga from Leopoldville can be relied 
upon to behave themselves. Another hope- 
ful sign is the resumption on Wednesday 
of diplomatic relations between Belgium 
and the central Congolese government. The 
rump of the Katanga army, at Kipushi and 
elsewhere, has so far not moved. 

On Wednesday, however, the Rhodesian 
government let forth a fusillade of words 
upon the UN at Elisabethville, calling for 
an impartial inquiry into allegations that the 
UN has been guilty of war atrocities. At the 
end of a year of extremely ingenious anti- 
UN propaganda, this is the unkindest cut 
of all. The war of words will, in all prob- 
ability, continue; the Rhodesians, as a 
counter to being accused of arming Mr 
Tshombe, said that the UN had asked for 
offensive weapons to use against him. 

U Thant replied vigorously to some of 
the “ atrocities ” charges in his letter to Mr 
Spaak, dated December 15th and since pub- 
lished. He said that one hospital the UN 
was accused of attacking was new, had never 
been used as a hospital (“ there are no doc- 
tors, nurses, or patients”), and had been 
used as a “mercenary stronghold.” A 
second hospital, the Prince Leopold, was 
200 metres from the main Katanga camp ; 
it was damaged by Swedish mortar fire and 
two persons were wounded. Many vehicles 
bearing the Red Cross insignia had been 
used as a cover for Katangan fire, U 
Thant said, and this was often protested 


SMOKING AND DRINKING 


The Chancellor’s July sur- 
charge made smoking 9 per 
cent dearer and drinking 4 per 
cent dearer. As a result, 
after allowing for seasonal 
factors, tobacco consumption 
declined by 7 per cent between 
the second and third quarters 
of the year and drinking by 
3 per cent. 
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against by Mr Olivet, the International Red 
Cross representative in Elisabethville, whose 
body was found on the ou.skirts of the city 
last week. 


FRANCE 


Ominous New Year 


ENERAL DE GAULLE’S broadcast this 

Friday (December 29th) was not ex- 
pected to be very specific about France’s 
prospects for 1962, for the prospects are 
not very bright. France is still at odds 'with 
its various associates over such matters as 
Berlin and the common market’s agricul- 
tural policy. President Nasser still has 
four French diplomats ‘in prison on charges 
of spying and subversion. At home, the 
government is the object of bitter attacks 
from left and right, and there are. sugges- 
tions that disaffection is spreading among 
the armed forces in Germany and in France 
itself. Above all, there is still no peace in 
Algeria. 

Some fugitive gleams brighten the out- 
look. On December 27th French and 
Tunisian representatives met in Rome to 
discuss, informally, the Bizerta problem: 
if all goes well they are to meet next week 
to continue preparations for full dress nego- 
tiations later on. Tunisian statements about 
the talks are, as usual, optimistic. There 
has been great activity among the ministers 
and envoys of the provisional Algerian 
government: Mr Ben Khedda, the prime 
minister, has been to Egypt, Libya and 
Morocco ; Mr Ben Yahia (a veteran of the 
talks at Melun, Evian and Lugrin) has been 
permitted to visit Mr Ben Bella in prison. 
Mr Yazid, the minister of information, flew 
to New York to urge moderation (success- 
fully) on his supporters in the United 
Nations Assembly debate on Algeria, which 
concluded on December 2oth. All this to- 
ing and fro-ing has led to speculation that 
the Franco-Algerian negotiations will soon 
be resumed, and with a chance of success. 
'n fact it seems that the differences between 
the positions of the French and the 
nationalists have almost been narrowed 
down to the timing and method of the cease- 
fire and transfer of authority. 

This difference, however, is crucial. The 
Algerian rebels will not lay down their 
arms until they are sure that the French 
government can and will honour its under- 
takings. The will is scarcely in doubt any 
longer, but the power to prevent the 
Organisation de ’Armée Secreéte, the right- 
wing terrorist underground, from seizing 
Algiers and Oran has yet to be demon- 
strated. The OAS continues to wound and 
murder at will (it and the Algerian terrorists 
together killed some thirty persons during 
the Christmas holiday in Algeria) and the 
government seems still to find it easier to 
speak against the Right and act against the 
Left—as it did during the demonstrations 
in Paris on December 19th—than to restore 
order. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
UNITED NATIONS 


Windows Rattling 


N January 15th the United Nations 
Assembly will resume its sixteenth 
session. The normal three months’ session 
has once more proved too short to allow the 
delegations (now 104, against 99 in Septem- 
ber) to work through an agenda of nearly 
a hundred items. However, night sittings 
and other forms of pressure were applied at 
an early stage this year, and only a few items, 
Angola and Ruanda-Urundi among them, 
were held over when the assembly went into 
recess for Christmas in the early hours of 
December 21st. 

In those last crowded hours, several reso- 
lutions were carried and swept virtually into 
limbo as public attention turned to the 
approaching holiday. The Assembly voted, 
60 to 11, for a continued UN concern with 
the reunification of Korea; 56 to 11, for 
restoration of basic human rights in Tibet ; 
49 to 17, deploring Soviet disregard of 
earlier resolutions on Hungary. Although 
about 30 members abstained in each vote, 
significantly few were: willing to join the 
Soviet block in opposition. France alone 
joined the block in opposing a request to 
the International Court for an opinion on the 
question whether allocations of dues for the 
Congo operation are binding on member 
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governments. The assembly overrode Soviet, 
French and Belgian objections by allotting 
$10 million a month to cover a further eight 
months’ expenditure in the Congo ; and it 
approved the acting secretary-general’s plan 
to sell up to $200 million worth of 25-year 
bonds, paying 2 per cent interest, to enable 
the UN to avoid bankruptcy in the face of 
widespread defaulting on dues for its present 
costly peace-keeping ventures. 

Although the Congo appeared on the 
assembly agenda only as a financial item, it 
pervaded a session that opened with the 
shock of Mr Hammarskjéld’s death at Ndola 
and ended with two weeks of fighting in 
Katanga. Even now, with the world’s win- 
dows rattling after the Goa squall, the Congo 
evidently remains the most fateful signpost 
to the UN’s future. Gloom over Goa ought 
not to foster a belief that the Afro-Asian 
members’ occupation of nearly half the 
assembly’s seats has led them to cast all 
political sense aside. The moderation of 
this year’s resolution on Algeria was matched 
by the failure of an immoderate one on 
Oman, which mustered only 33 votes. Even 
more striking was the adoption by 97 votes 
to none (Britain, France, South Africa and 
Spain abstaining) of a restrained formula- 
tion on colonialism in general; the Afro- 
Asians turned their backs so coldly on a 
Soviet demand for the ending of all colonial 
rule in 1962 that it was not even pressed 
to a vote. 


LETTERS 








Peace on Earth 


Sir—Beneath the almost universal longing 
for “peace on earth” which finds such 
widespread expression at this time of the 


year, the sharp contrasts between the un- . 


consciousness of a largely a-political popula- 
tion and the awareness of a politically active 
intelligentsia, between idealists and realists, 
between the notion of “peace from 
strength ” and “ peace from good will,” are 
nowadays fast disappearing. The essence of 
all the messages of good will and hope which 
mark the beginning of a new year is a 
longing for peace, on both the material and 
the spiritual plane. 

More is needed, however, than mere ex- 
pressions of hope and good will. There must 
be the will to peace evidenced, expressed 
and followed by the leaders of mankind. 
Men themselves, being what they are and 
relying on the “ powers that be,” have been 
deeply disappointed by the failure of last 
year’s summit meeting, which in any case 
represented only half the human family. 
Is it possible, I wonder, that the addition of 
the heads of governments from those parts 
of the world not represented at last year’s 
summit, and whose potential contribution 
in this field is underlined by the recent 
award of a Nobel peace. prize to Chief 


Luthuli, might offer hope of real progress 
in mankind’s pursuit of ** peace on earth ” ? 

But a new initiative also is needed ; an 
initiative that would transcend the purely 
political. In this connection an idea sug- 
gests itself. Is it possible that His Holiness 
Pope John XXIII, who is also the head of 
a sovereign state and whose concern for 
peace has already aroused such universal 
respect, might convene such a meeting ? 
One is encouraged in the hope that such an 
initiative might meet with a ready response 
by the recent report that a message of good 
will sent to His Holiness on the occasion of 
his birthday by Mr Khrushchev.—Yours 
faithfully, LEON ZEITLIN 
London, NW6 


Doctors and Advertising 


StR—While relieved to read in your issue 
of December 2nd of the acquittal of the 
seven plastic surgeons, I am far from con- 
vinced that doctors’ advertising and similar 
ethical offences are dealt with on sound, con- 
sistent principles based on natural justice. 

Adjudicating bodies clearly have a duty 
to recognise that intention is of paramount 
importance in such cases. The Judicial 
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Committee of the Privy Council clearly 
recognised this principle in the judgment of 
Felix v. General Dental Council (May 11th, 
1960), with the dictum that “an honestly 
held opinion even if wrong clearly cannot in 
their Lordships’ view amount to infamous 
conduct,” and they also held that infamous 
conduct must have an element of moral 
turpitude, In defending some of the seven 
surgeons Mr Norman Brodrick clearly 
relied on the first dictum, and Mr Stanley 
Price put the point relating to moral turpi- 
tude. These submissions would appear to 
have influenced the GMC in arriving at an 
acquittal. 

Eighteen months previously, however, Mr 
Leslie Gardiner was ordered to be struck 
off, two weeks after the Felix judgment, 
without regard to these principles. Accused 
of advertising by writing a book on cosmetic 
surgery and acquiescing in its serialisation 
in a magazine, he pleaded three ethical 
reasons for writing his book. He produced 
documentary evidence from other medical 
authors writing for the lay public, his 
exhibits including many British Medical 
Association publications and two books 
serialised in the same magazine as his own 
in 1957 and 1958. 

An innocent article appeared in the Daily 
Mail of June toth, 1960, over a fortnight 
after Mr Gardiner had been found guilty of 
infamous conduct, giving a write-up of the 
plastic surgeors at East Grinstead Hospital 
in terms which were potentially dangerous 
to them. As none of these admirable men 
would desire to commit professional suicide 
after Mr Gardiner’s misfortune, this showed 
in the most striking way the genuine uncer- 
tainty. and doubt in the profession as to what 
constituted advertising: The General 
Medical Council had made no attempt. to 
provide the profession with an informative 
definition of advertising, or to link it with 
literary work. The real position is that a 
doctor is advertising if the GMC chooses to 
interpret what he has done as advertising. 

I think that the GMC has a public duty 
to clarify its position on these important 
matters, for otherwise justice has not been 

seen-to be done, and there must be serious 
doubt as to whether injustice has not been 
done.—Yours faithfully, 


Beaconsfield, Bucks H, W. PALMER 


EIU Quarterly Economic 
Reviews 


_ covering 57 countries or groups of countries 
Out this week: 


SWITZERLAND 


Examining the state of business in Switzerland at 
the close of 1961, the review discusses: 

The new hesitation in the rate of economic growth, 
and the severe labour shortage behind this develop- 
ment—How growing internal demand is bringing 
pressure on the trade account—Trends in the stock 
and money markets—The intractable problems facing 
Swiss agriculture, 


Further details from: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 


5 Bury St., S.W.1 60 East 42nd St., New York 17 
Tel: WHI 0353 Ext 35 Tel: Murray Hill 7-6850 








LETTERS 


Televarsities 


S1r—In your article on December 16th you 
welcome the projected Institute for Educa- 
tional Television with the hope! that it will 
become “a really liberal and visionary 
body.” There can be no quarrel with the 
desire to realise the full potentialities for 
further education of this powerful medium ; 
but it is worth mentioning that there are 
already bodies in existence, the British Film 
Institute, the Educational Foundation for 
Visual Aids and the National Foundation 
for Educational Research, capable in their 
various ways of guiding television develop- 
ment in the sphere of education. 

The announcement of the Institute for 
Educational TV has already caused con- 
troversy, and its proposed activities have 
been criticised in a letter to The Times as 
“ misguided and extremely wasteful.” The 
new institute also appears to be closely 
associated with, if not initiated by, certain 
commercial television interests, and in so 
far as this shows on their part a dis- 
interested desire to create a truly indepen- 
dent body which will foster the best (and 
discourage the worst) in television, it is 
an encouraging sign. But this is already one 
of the objects of the British Film Institute, 
and there is a danger that the new institute 
will in function (as well as in name) lead 
to some duplication and cause division of 
resources and dispersal of effort. It is in the 
common interest that work in this field 
should be rationally co-ordinated and 
genuinely disinterested, and the available 
resources applied with the greatest effi- 
ciency. Granada TV and the BBC, by 
putting up the money for the BFI’s new 
television magazine, have shown their 
readiness to use existing organisations as a 
basis for expansion ; but so far their lead 
has not: been followed by the rest of the 
television industry. It is to be hoped that, 
whether other companies support the new 
institute or not, they will not ignore bodies 
already in the field which would benefit 
inestimably from their support and 
enlightened sponsorship.—Yours faithfully, 

R. STEVENSON 


London, Wt British Film Institute 


China’s Population 


S1r—The article on China in your issue of 
December gth states, about China’s present 
economic difficulties, that “ Natural calami- 
ties have played their part, and so has the 
soaring birth-rate. . . ,” 

Is it really suggested that in spite of all 


the measures taken by the Chinese authori- . 


ties to reduce the birth-rate (summarised in 
Alfred Sauvy’s “Fertility and Survival,” 
English translation 1961, pages 189-194) 
the birth-rate is actually “ soaring”? Surely 
it is the rapid increase in the population 
rather than a rise in the birth-rate that is 
playing so serious a part in China’s diffi- 
culties. In 1957 the Chinese demographer 
Mr Ta Chen is stated to have proposed as an 
aim for the country a reduction in the birth- 
rate of 50 per cent over a period of ten 
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years. While this has not been adopted as a 
definite target by the Chinese authorities, it 
appears that they are pursuing an extensive 
campaign of birth control relying mainly 
on widespread propaganda and distribution 
of contraceptives. They have also raised 
the marriageable age both for men and 
women. 

Sauvy concludes that the 50 per cent 
reduction may not be reached in ten years, 
but even if it were it “ would still leave the 
birth-rate at a level just above 20 per 1,000, 
whereas the death rate would no doubt go 
down fairly rapidly to 8 or 10 per 1,000. 
The residual increase [of population] of 
more than I per cent per annum (instead 
of the present 2.5 per cent) would still be 
considerably higher than that of western 
population.” This surely would be serious 
enough in relation to China’s present eco- 
nomic difficulties. A much faster rise in 
population could take place even if the 
birth-rate were falling —Yours faithfully, 
London, NW11 RALPH ENFIELD 

[Sir Ralph Enfield’s distinction between birth- 
rate and population is, of course, valid. On the 
other hand, the Chinese government has not 
consistently followed a policy of limiting births. 
The birth-control campaign has been punctuated 
by frequent assertions that a large and growing 
population is an asset in a socialist society. In 
March, 1960, Professor Ma Yin-ch’u was re- 
moved from his post of President of Peking 
University for persistent attacks on the party’s 
alleged abandonment of the policy of popula- 
tion control.] 


The Ruling Classes 


S1r—I feel that one possible reason for the 
failure of Redbrick candidates before the 
Civil Service Selection Board has been over- 
locked by you. You stress that the 
“ greatest slaughter ” is in the anonymously 
marked written examinations ; and that in 
these the most successful are Oxbridge 
history and classics men “ perhaps inevii- 
ably.” Why inevitably ? Could it not be 
that this is the training the examiners have 
themselves had, and therefore this is the 
training for which, knowingly or not, they 
are looking.—Yours faithfully, 

Manchester JuLIAN Hoop PHILLIPS 


Lessons from Eastbourne 


S1r—Your article refers to my “ formidable 
attack” on the congestion in the port of 
London, and I became aware that it might 
have offended members of the Export Con- 
vention. There is a saying: The friend 
who tells you your faults and shortcomings, 
that is your friend ! I sincerely hope that 
my comments are judged in this spirit. 

Transport means cost and delivery. 
British exporters and transport should be 
aware that many a time a short delivery is 
not only of first importance but it makes 
good profits possitic. Furthermore in all 
exports it is a must to tell how long delivery 
ex works will take. We who receive British 
goods every day pray that the expected 
report of the Rochdale Committee on the 
docks will be acted upon by Britain as a 
whole.—Yours faithfully, 


Hamburg WILHELM RumP 
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BOOKS FOR TOKENS 


Hindu and Muslim 


Divide and Quit 
By Penderel Moon. 


Chatto & Windus. 302 pages. 30s. 


M R MOON’S book begins with an account 
A of the events leading up to the parti- 
tion of India and birth of Pakistan as seen 
from the Punjab ; he goes on to a personal 
account of what happened in the border 
state of Bahawalpur during the period im- 
mediately after August 15, 1947. 

The politics of partition are described 
with brilliant intelligence and an acid 
detachment tempered by a strong sense of 
the practical. No one comes out of it very 
well. The British were slow and complacent 
until 1942 ; almost everyone except Lord 
Linlithgow could have brought the 1935 
Act into force before the war; a bold im- 
agination could have prevented the Con- 
gréss resignations in 1939. The Mahatma 
was unrealistic and hypocritical; the 
Qaid-i-Azam cold, uncompromising, proud. 
Their mistakes are ruthlessly exposed ; this, 
of course, is hindsight but constructive and 
clarifying hindsight and there are few 
points at which any informed person will 
question Mr Moon’s judgment. He appears 
at One stage to put the fatal breach in 
Hindu-Muslim relations as late as 1937, 
when the Congress refused to share office 
with the Muslim League in the UP ; but 
in his last chapter he recognises that the 
critical worsening of relations—some would 
say the inevitability of partition—came 
when Gandhi decided on a mass appeal to 
the peasantry that was bound to have a 
religious flavour. Mr Moon dozs not seem 
to have met the strange delusion, wide- 
spread among the less_ sophisticated 
Muslims, that, once the British had gone, 
the two arms of Pakistan could be brought 
together to crush the Hindus between them, 
and he says little of the indifference with 
which the leaders of both great communi- 
ties sometimes discussed the losses in human 
life that they might have to face to get their 
ends. But it is an account that can hardly 
be bettered. 

Events in Bahawalpur were less sensa- 
tional than in the Punjab proper, but they 
were bad enough. Here the story has a 
telling quality of precise prosaic detail 
within which the horror is embedded ; Mr 
Moon goes quietly about the business. of 
stopping the killing, feeding refugees, send- 


ing train-loads of Hindus to India ; we are 
counting rifles or bags of grain when we 
suddenly trip over a corpse. One passage 
compresses much: 

To kill a Sikh had become almost a duty; 
to kill a Hindu was hardly a-crime. To rob 
them was an innocent pleasure, carrying no 
moral stigma ;.to refrain was a mark not of 
virtue but of lack of enterprise. On the other 
‘hand to try to stop these things was at best 
folly, at worst a crime. Mild remonstrance, 
though disliked and despised, could be 
tolerated, like the babblings in England 
against betting or blood sports ; but effective 
action was liable to be viewed as a capital 
offence. 

The. story will be read with fascination 
by all who had any knowledge of these 
events and personalities ; of those who had 
not, some may regard the book as a trifle 
specialised, but others will be fascinated by 
the skill with which events are related to 


each other and the elements of personal 


decision and pure chance woven into the 
narrative—perhaps also by the personality 
of the narrator, cold in his intellectual 
appraisal but genial in his personal relations 
with all but the pompous and hypocritical. 
He is in the main stream of one great tradi- 
tion of English men (perhaps even more 
English women) abroad, moving fearless 
and unarmed among horrors like a prefect 
among fags ; finding, for instance, a pair 
of soldiers rifling a still warm corpse, prob- 
ably their victim, he kicks one of them 
“hard up the bottom,” and one expects to 
hear that he has given the other one fifty 
lines. 

In the latter part there is only one point 
at which to cavil; Mr Moon speaks as 
though in the Punjab proper the troops of 
the Indian Army generally proved unreliable 
about controlling their own community, as 
the state troops in Bahawalpur usually did. 
His knowledge is at. firsthand about the 
state forces, at secondhand. of the Indian 
Army, of which most reports are that it 
stood the test with remarkable fidelity. And 
surely the overwhelming difficulty with 
which the boundary force was faced was 
that there were none of the focal points— 
the mosque, the temple, the main street 
dividing the town—familiar to commanders 
dealing with internal security problems. 
Troops were needed.in every village. But 
this is the only point-in a crowded book on 
which one can seriously differ... Mr Moon 
writes always with clarity, sometimes with 
a. seasoning of Churchillian magniloquence 
that gives his neologisms the more punch. 
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The Medicine Men 
The Toadstool Millionaires 
By James Harvey Young. 
Princeton University Press. London: 


Oxford Un:versity Press. 282 pages. 48s. 


A HUNDRED years ago an advertisement 
appearing regularly in the back pages 
of The Economist would exhort readers to 
buy “ Holioway’s Pills,” “the only reliable 
medicine upon which implicit faith may be 
reposed,” with curative powers “for all 
internal complaints to which mankind are 
subject.” The proprietors were, of course, 
careful to change their copy according to 
the alarms of the day, and in, the American 
civil war, so Mr Young tells us, they issued 
a poster showing an officer hurrying with 
a box to a sergeant ministering to a private, 
suffering, presumably, from “ the brackish, 
muddy water and damp night air” of the 
South. 

Mr Young traces the history of patent 
medicines in the United States from the 
eighteenth century, when they were 
imported from England, through the emer- 
gence of home-made products after indepen- 
dence, to their heyday in the late nineteenth 
century and ends with the first federal legis- 
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lation designed to regulate them. The 
patent medicine maker, he points out, 
blazed a trail: he was 

the first American manufacturer to seek out 
a national market . . . He was the first 
promoter to test out a multitude of psycho- 
logical lures. . . . While other advertising in 
the press was drab, his was vivid ; while other 
appeals were straightforward, his were 
devilishly clever. The patent medicine pro- 
moter was a pioneer, marching at the head 
of a long procession of other men with ships 
and shoes and sealing wax_to sell. 

In the days when orthodox medicine 
relied on heroic remedies like bloodletting, 
the patent medicine man could claim that 
his nostrum was simple and painless, and 
he did not have to disclose how much opium 
or alcohol it contained—if indeed it 
contained anything potent at all. Later, 
when Pasteur or Koch had ‘demonstrated 
the role of bacteria in certain diseases, the 
medicine men turned the discoveries to their 
own account. In the meantime, the opposi- 
tion to the trade was mounting ; journalists, 
doctors and politicians were all in their 
different ways trying to get a law passed to 
restrict the trade’s excesses. But the turn- 
ing point, according to Mr Young, came 
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with the publication of a book by. Upton 
Sinclair describing how America’s meat was 
processed, “ how employees now and then 
slipped into steamy vats and next went 
forth into the world as Durham’s Pure Leaf 
Lard.” 

Mr Young ends his story with the subse- 
quent passing of the Wiley law (the Pure 


Food and Drugs Act of 1906, called after . 


the Government chemist who had spent so 
much time and energy exposing abuses). 
But he has an epilogue showing how far this 
and subseque:it legislation are from keeping 
quackery down. Drugs now have to be 
safe ; nor can their labels bear misleading 
therapeutic claims. But the enforcement 
of the law takes a long time, and the new 
medicine men are still skilled at making 
money out of each publicised advance in 
medical science and each new fashion in 
treatment, for instance, through peddling 
vitamin capsules or weight reducing drugs. 
Quackery persists, Mr Young points out, 
not simply because the law is inadequate 
and slow to act, but because of the nature 
of man. He cannot accept the inevitability 
of death or that a cure must be protracted 
and painful—and the more striking the 
advance of medical science in one direc- 
tion, the less willing is he to accept its 
limitations in another. Mr Young’s con- 
clusion is, of course, in many respects as 
valid for Britain as for America, The 
advertisements appearing in The Economist 
in the 1860s, calling attention to, for in- 
stance, the relief given by Dr Locock’s 
pulmonic wafers, have their counterpart 
behind the vast amount of self-medication 
that goes on even in the health service era 
of the 1960s. 


Project Mohole 
A Hole in the Bottom of the Sea 


By Willard Bascom. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 352 pages. 25s. 


MERICAN scientists often take consider- 
able pains when they are spending 
public money to explain to the public what 
they are attempting to do and why—hence 
this book. Willard Bascom is the director 
of Project Mohole, a scheme to drill 
through five or six miles of the earth’s crust 
to discover the composition of the so-called 
rock “ mantle” thought to lie beneath it. 
He has written what amounts to a long and 
leisurely preface to the actual work of drill- 
ing which got under way this year, setting 
out how much geologists have learnt and 
surmised about the composition of the earth 
to date, what they hope to learn from the 
sample cores Mohole is expected to retrieve 
for them, and the sheer physical difficulty 
of gouging these out of the ocean bed. 
This kind of writing has nothing what- 
soever in common with the “ Boy’s Own ” 
school of popular science ; it is, moreover, 
a useful antidote to those bored comatose 
by space and its cosmonauts. Readers 
should not allow themselves to be put off 
by the horrible jocularity of the first two 
pages ; Mr Bascom does not do it again. 


BOOKS 
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For the Would-be Numerate 


The Inspiration of Science 
By George Thomson. 
Oxford University Press. 160 pages. 18s. 
Foresight and Understanding 
By Stephen Toulmin. 
Hutchinson. 115 pages. 18s. 


The Boundaries of Science 

By Magnus Pyke. 

Harrap. 224 pages. 15s. 
Understanding Chemistry 

By Lawrence P. Lessing. 

Harrap. 182 pages. 15s. 
Physics for the Inquiring Mind 


By Eric M. Rogers. 


Princeton University Press, London ; 


Oxford University Press. 789 pages. 48s. 


HESE five books reflect in varying de- 

grees the growing rapport between 
scientists and the vast innumerate majority 
of the population. Sir George Thomson, 
for example, breaks new ground when he 
sets out to explain not merely the workings 
of science, but also the workings of the 
scientist’; mind—how the exception that 
will not fit accepted rules acts on it like 
grit in an oyster (theories, says Sir George, 
exist to be disproved) ; how big a part luck 
plays, (“ a physicist must not merely have an 
insight of a semi-intuitive kind, but he must 
be able to assess experimental evidence 
which must not always be taken at its face 
value ”) ; and how in a few rare cases patient 
slogging along apparently well-worn paths 
will still unearth something new as Lord 
Rayleigh, possibly the last of the great scien- 
tific amateurs, discovered neon gas when he 
was attempting nothing more ambitious than 
the weighing of nitrogen. 

The idea is a good one. Scientists become 
sympathetic when they are shown bumbling 
round, and sometimes tripping headlong 
over the germ of an idea that is to become 
a corner-stone of human knowledge. The 
overwhelming impression of intellectual 
honesty provides an antithesis (surely not 
an unpremeditated one) to the currently 
popular portrait of a quarrelling, politick- 
ing, petty-minded boffin that started as a 
caricature drawn by Sir Charles Snow but 
has acquired a horrid life of its own inde- 
pendent of its creator. If the idea does not 
quite succeed, this could be because Sir 
George has chosen to point his case with 
some quite extraordinarily difficult examples 
chosen from achievements in nineteenth 
and twentieth century physics. He has made 
a magnificent attempt at converting wave 
mechanics (“ if nature really knows her own 
mind, there are certain things she has no 
intention of letting us know in advance”) 
and Einstein’s general theory into something 
intelligible to the general reader, but not 
even so distinguished a scientist as Sir 
George can make them bed-time reading, 
and books on science for the general reader 
stand or fall on whether they can be fol- 








lowed without undue strain, But it is: a 
noble failure worth a dozen more facile 
successes. Whether the same can be: said 
for Mr Toulmin’s lectures on “ Foresight 
and Understanding,” part of the Nuffield 
Foundation’s History of Ideas, is strictly a 
matter of taste. Mr Toulmin analyses the 
objects of science in terms of logic, and one 
might argue that science is hard enough to 
follow without this extra complication. 
Others, however, may find that it clears the 
air. 

“The Boundaries of Science” sets its 
sights lower and scores a bulls-eye. Dr 
Pyke sees research as a panorama in which 
each specialised scientific discipline fits into 
the composite picture like stitches in a tapes- 
try, none of them making sense without the 
other. Biologists must know physics, physi- 
cists must know chemistry, chemists must 
know biology and they are. all straining on 
tip-toe towards discoveries that dangle just 
out of reach. Dr Pyke’s special gift, after 
a slowish start, is to make the facts of science 
more exciting, more mind-boggling and 
more tantalising than the wildest science 
fiction. His chapters end as cliff-hangers 
whose next instalment may not appear for 
a decade. Mr Lessing’s special contribution 
is to make science elegant. In “ Understand- 
ing Chemistry,” he achieves this effect with 
the minimum of effort ; with concise and 
beautiful writing he can make even a great 
wibbly-wobbly “ big molecule ” a pleasure 
to read about and those who do will end 
with a good grasp of modern chemistry. Mr 
Lessing is less superficial than Dr Pyke, 
but the word is not used in any pejorative 
sense for Dr Pyke’s canvas is larger and his 
brush strokes biggér and bolder. 

“ Physics for the Inquiring Mind,” on the 
other hand, could be described irreverent!y 
as an exercise in one-upmanship. This extra- 
ordinary book first appeared in 1939 and 
was reprinted in the United States last year 
with the help of grants from the Rocke- 
feller, Alfred P. Sloan and Whitney Darrow 
foundations and funds. It is now distributed 
in this country by the Oxford University 
Press. The inquiring mind of the title is 
assumed to know little about mathematics 
and care less ; out therefore go all sums and 
formulae. It is also assumed to be interested 
only in the visible manifestations of physics ; 
out therefore go all theories. Having thus 
disposed of the two main barriers to com- 
munication between scientist and non- 
scientist, Mr Rogers goes about explaining 
physics in simple terms with disarmingly 
funny illustrations ; test questions at the end 
of each chapter provide a running check 
on how much has been absorbed. It is a 
book that can either be taken as a serious 
one-year physics course—it forms the basis 
for such courses provided for arts graduates 
at Princeton University ; as a quick crib for 
businessmen suspicious that their advisers 
may blind them with science ; as a gob- 
stopper for offspring with awkward ques- 
tions; or as a doorstop of formidable 
weight. In any role it is splendid value. 
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THE FIRST 
CENTURY OF 
ENGLISH 
FEUDALISM 
1066-1166 


BEING THE FORD LECTURES 
DELIVERED IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

IN HILARY TERM 1929 


SIR FRANK STENTON 


The original purpose of these 
lectures was to get behind the 
abstract conceptions suggested by 
the word feudalism to the docu- 
ments-recording the actual dealings 
of knights and barons with one 
another, with their lords and with 
the king. For this second edition 
the text has been revised and use 
made of materials which throw new 
light on individual problems. 

42s net 


THE OXFORD 
HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND 

General Editor: Sir George Clark 
VOLUME VI: 


THE 15th CENTURY 
1399-1485 
ERNEST F. JACOB 


This volume completes a great 
series, as originally planned. ‘The 
aim of the Oxford History has 
always been to devote chapters to 
social, economic and cultural as 
well as to political history, and 

this volume achieves a brilliant 
synthesis of all these aspects...’ 
THE TIMES 38s net 


THE NORTHERNERS 


A STUDY IN THE REIGN OF 
KING JOHN 


J. ©. HOLT 


‘,.. one of the most fundamental 
studies of the period yet to be 
written.... Mr Holt treats the 
Northerners as the point of 
departure for a penetrating analysis 
of the entire structure of Angevin 
government in both its general 
aspect and as it developed under 
John....? THE GUARDIAN 42s net 


THE MAKING OF 
DOMESDAY BOOK 
V.H. GALBRAITH 


This is a fresh examination of the 
procedure followed in the Great 
Inquest of 1086, and the steps by 
which its findings were recorded in 
Domesday Book. It is a study in 
administrative history that 

assesses the motives behind this 

vast enterprise. 35s net 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A STUDY OF 
HISTORY — 


VOLUME XII 


RECONSIDERATIONS © 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


Dr Toynbee has taken as full 
account of the work of critics and 
archaeologists since the publication 
of A Study of History as he has 
found possible; and in the light of 
this has reconsidered his own views 
on a number of questions. ‘Dr 
Toynbee’s achievement is to have 
created a rational system by which 
men may view their history as a 
whole.’ THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT 45s net 


BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


AN HISTORICAL AND 
CONTEMPORARY SURVEY 


D. A. G. WADDELL 


A survey of the social, economic 
and political problems facing this 
small Central American colony 
with its precarious economy and 
uncertain political outlook. ‘His 
excellent short study gives a re- 
freshing glimpse of a corner of the 
world which seldom comes much 
into the news.’ SCOTSMAN 
(Chatham House) 


VENEZUELA 
EDWIN LIEUWEN 


This account of Venezuela since 
the Second World War describes 
in detail the social revolution 
which has been sweeping the 
country and has resulted in 
alteration of class structure, redis- 
tribution of wealth, transformation 
of economy, and drastic changes 

in traditional political processes. 
Descriptions of the land and the 
people, international relationships 
and an up-to-date survey of the 
economy are also included. 
(Chatham House) 


18s net 


25s net 


THE DISCOVERY OF 
NEW ZEALAND 
J. C. BEAGLEHOLE 


Gives a clear account in a small 
compass of the process by which the 
coastline and extent of New 
Zealand became generally known. 
The text has been thoroughly 
revised and added to where this is 
appropriate. 

*,.. remains a New Zealand 
classic—and a notably readable 
One too.” NEW COMMONWEALTH 
Second edition 21s net 


THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
COMMUNIST CHINA 
1949-1960 


T. J. HUGHES and 
D. E. T. LUARD 


A short factual account of the: 
economic development of China 
since the foundation of the People’s 
Republic. The book has been 
thoroughly revised in 1961 to take 
account of developments up to the 
end of 1960. It contains two maps, 
a short bibliography, statistical 
appendixes and an index. Second 
edition (Chatham House) 25s net 


POLITICAL 
HANDBOOK OF 
THE WORLD 


PARLIAMENTS, PARTIES AND 
PRESS AS OF JANUARY 1 1961 


WALTER H. MALLORY 


Each year this important hand- 
book gives up-to-date essential 
political information about every 
country in the world, and includes 
important data about the United 
Nations and affiliated international 
agencies. (Council on Foreign 
Relations) 44s net 


LIMURIA 


The Lesser 
Dependencies 
of Mauritius 
ROBERT SCOTT 


‘For the fortunate few, and they 
are incleed very few and very 
fortunate, who have visited these 
islets Sir Robert Scott’s book, 
Limuria, provides a wealth of 
information, historical, admini- 
strative and geographical, regard- 
ing the self-sufficient isolated 
communities which inhabit these 
vestigial slivers of land hidden in 
the wastes of the Indian Ocean.’ 
CORONA I/lustrated 35s net 


GOD AND THE 
RICH SOCIETY 


A STUDY OF CHRISTIANS 
IN A WORLD OF 
ABUNDANCE: 


D. L. MUNBY 


‘ ... of outstanding importance for 
those who are concerned either 
with an appraisal and under- 
standing of contemporary society 
or with Christian judgement as 
applied to the world in which we 
are living ....it is to be hoped 
that this book will be read seriously 
by all who are anxious that the 
Church should play its aes role 
in the world of today. . 


BIRMINGHAM POST 25s net 
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THE PROGRESS 
AND EVOLUTION OF 
MAN IN AFRICA 


L. S. B. LEAKEY 


Dr Leakey gives a detailed and 
scholarly account of recent 
anthropological discoveries, in 
particular of the excavations at 
Olduvai Gorge early in 1961. His 
main thesis is that man originated 
in Africa and it was here that the 
‘Oldowan’ culture was evolved, 
the oldest well-authenticated 
Stone Age culture so far known. 
9s 6d net 


THE WESTERN 
SLAVE COAST AND 
ITS RULERS 


EUROPEAN TRADE AND 
ADMINISTRATION AMONG 
THE YORUBA AND ADJA- 
SPEAKING PEOPLES OF 
SOUTH-WESTERN NIGERIA, 
SOUTHERN DAHOMEY AND 
TOGO 


Cc. W. NEWBURY 


This book outlines the course of 
European contact with the Yoruba 
and Adja-speaking peoples between 
the Volta and Lagos rivers from 

the sixteenth cen: till the par- 
tition of the area and the consoli- 
dation of alien forms of administra- 
tion in the late nineteenth and 

early twentieth centuries. (Oxford 
Studies in African Affairs) 30s net 


THE HOME 
UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 


THE ART OF WAR 


FROM THE AGE OF NAPOLEON 
TO THE PRESENT DAY 


CYRIL FALLS 


*,.. an absorbing and important - 
book by an acknowledged expert.’ 
JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED 
SERVICE INSTITUTION 8s 6d net 


THE WORKSHOP 
OF THE WORLD 


BRITISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
FROM 1820 To 1880 


J. D. CHAMBERS 


‘...amost readable book based on 
the latest monographs as well as 
the author’s own deep knowledge 
of the subject. For the plain man, 
or for the professional but non- 
economic historian, it can be 
highly recommended as an admir- 
able s' ‘of present know- 
ledge.” THE SUNDAY TIMES 

8s 6d net 
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Other People’s Justice 


The Faces of Justice 


By Sybille Bedford. 
Collins. 255 pages. 2Is. 


RS BEDFORD is first of all a novelist, 

but she is also a highly skilled re- 
porter who has achieved international fame 
for her brilliant coverage of the Dr Adams 
and Lady Chatterley trials. In her latest 
book she combines the insight of the 
novelist with the technique of the journalist 
to give a fascinating picture of how justice 
is administered in England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria and Switzerland, a choice of 
countries which seems 
dictated by her competence in the relevant 
languages. On closing her book one’s 
dominant thought is of the truth of 
Pascal’s dictum that a few degrees of lati- 
tude overturn all jurisprudence. 

The differences in the administration of 
justice, especially of the criminal law, are 
etched out sharply in Mrs Bedford’s book. 
There is first the unbridgeable gulf 
between the English accusatorial and the 
continental inquisitorial procedures. In 
England the judge is grand, detached, and 
aloof from the struggle, which is carried on 
far beneath him by the advocates. The 
English trial never gets very far from the 
boxing ring, with the judge as referee to 
see fair play. The continental trial is quite 
different. Its purpose is not to balance 
probabilities by assessing strictly limited 
evidence but to get at the truth. The judge 
far from being silent (or nearly so) is at the 
heart of the matter, questioning, probing, 
trying to get the right answer. The advo- 
cates have very minor functions. Often 
the jury will sit on the bench with the judge 
and retire with him and apparently do not 
feel ill at ease or dominated. 

The English vice is to consider their 
institutions the best and to despise other 
people’s. Mrs Bedford’s book gives some 
painful prods to this comfortable assump- 
tion. She shows clearly that although 
continental trials take much longer, they 
are much more thorough, and although 
delays are scandalous between committal 
and trial, the chances of an innocent man 
being convicted (or of a guilty one getting 
away) are much smaller than in England. 
Judges take cases at fixed hours, which 
means fewer cases but is a blessing to advo- 
cates and their clients. We pride ourselves 
on.the impartiality of our judges, but what 
does the person chiefly involved—the 
criminal—feel? Surely at the end of the 
trial, when impartiality is cast aside and the 
judge delivers a series of stinging rebukes 
and moral condemnations, he must feel that 
the whole thing is an elaborate fraud, that 
he was trapped from the start and that 
“they ” never intended to give him a fair 
trial. We revel in the pomp and circum- 
stance of our courts and in this are as 
silly as the French; Mrs Bedford sneakily 
establishes her point that perhaps there is 
something to be said for the despised bour- 
geois Swiss, with their matter of fact courts 


to have been . 


BOOKS 


and judges in lounge suits, the product of a 
society that believes in rather than professes 
equality. Not that reliance can always be 
placed in the people as the Germans found 
to their cost. The Weimar Republic had 
to abolish the British-type jury because they 
brought in too many convictions; however, 
the Germans are a notoriously difficult race. 

A comforting feature of Mrs Bedford’s 
book is to show that other nations have 
their shortcomings too. She gives a hor- 


tific picture of Austrian Schlamperei in a 


provincial court, and anyone who has criti- 
cised the British magistracy should read her 
bloodcurdling account of how the French 
dispense summary justice. Mrs Bedford 
has written a fascinating and also a valuable 
book, but it is also a sad one. The indi- 
vidual caught in the meshes of the law, 
whether it be English or German or Swiss, 
is a depressing sight. Irritating, disgusting, 
pitiful by turns, he is hardly ever dignified 
or even human. Not even Mrs Bedford 
can give us an Aristotelian vision of justice 
at work. St Augustine was right. The law 
is a necessary evil. One can say no more 
than that. 


Kindest Cut 


The English Inside Out 


By Pearl Binder. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 264 pages. 25s. 


Ms BINDER is a prober, a cutter-up 
of unconsidered trifles and a con- 
noisseur of class-distinctions. In this, her 
latest book, she has spared the Scots, Welsh 
and other un-English Britons the attentions 
of her scalpel eye, and has in the pleasantest 
way possible dismembered the English 
alone ; thence she has spread out on her 
bench our poor bits and pieces—our 
Englishness ; our class prides ; our home, 
sex, and love lives ; our youth, work and 
play, humour and art; our clothes ; our 
H-bomb ; and our God—and affectionately 
dissected each one. What she finds is a 
catalogue of aberration from the human 
norm enough to transport a student of 
morbid psychology: but she has the true 
detachment of the anatomist, and what may 
well mortify her reader fills her only with 
interest and even admiration. The English 
are, so to speak, spotty with the efflores- 
cences of inner conflicts: such things as 
paragraphs from The Times and snatches 
of pub conversation are the symptoms of 
stress, 

We are, she discovers (and proves it) 
children, Peter Pan figures engaged in a 
life-long, fool game of social snakes-and- 
ladders. But we are not, for this reason, 
negligible: on the contrary, it makés us all 
the more important in the world, more 
valuable to civilisation, 
survive the terrors of the age. Nonsense? 
Perhaps; but nonsense so _ engagingly 


written, that, when she asks on her last 
page: “Is this of any value?”, we can only 
agree with her and answer: “We believe 
it is.” 


better able to 
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Stay at the First Glass 
The Enemy in the Mouth 
By Joseph Kessel. 


Hart-Davis. 187 pages. 15s. 


F anyone wants to read about the 
methods of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
which for the last twenty-five years has been 
reclaiming alcoholics in the United States, 
he will find this account, by a French jour- 
nalist, readable and graphic. It is also 
sensational and at times almost unbearably 
embarrassing but, after all, so is the subject. 
AA began as an offshoot of the Oxford 
Group, and some of its methods have a dis- 
tinctly groupy tinge about them: public 
confession (“ My name is John N., and I 
am an alcoholic”), sharing experiences, 
prayer to some form of “ Superior Power.” 
It is little wonder that many alcoholics just 
cannot stomach joining such a body. 

Yet there can be no doubt of the help it 
can give to those who are prepared to accept 
its rules. And the movement has spread. 
Started by one alcoholic helping another 
in Akron, Ohio, it now has 300,000 mem- 
bers (two-thirds of them in the United 
States) and branches in eighty countries. In 


the larger American towns, through its © 


“‘intergroups ” it provides immediate help 


-—which means sending along a member of 


AA—for any alcoholic who is at the end of 
his tether—or whose family is. Further, in 
the twenty-five years of its existence, the 
members of AA have accumulated a 
number of facts and beliefs about the disease 
of alcoholism, some of which are accepted 
and applied by doctors and others trying to 
treat it. 

One of these is that the alcoholic must 
stop thinking about a lifelong pledge and 
concentrate on not drinking in the next 
twenty-four hours. Coupled with this is the 
recognition that for him there can never 
be “only one glass,” that, if he wants to 
remain cured, he must always refuse the 
first glass. This rule derives from AA’s 
belief that alcoholic craving is an allergic 
reaction to which some people are born pre- 
disposed, and that this is what distinguishes 
alcoholism from heavy drinking. This theory 
is not, however, generally accepted outside 
the movement. For one thing, in England 
alcoholism is rarely found in the young, and 
when it does occur—in middle age—there is 
usually a history of years of heavy drinking. 
This suggests that an alcoholic has been 
gradually conditioned rather than born to 
the disease ; and that alcoholism is more 
frequent among the young in America than 
in England may be explained by their 
= tendency to drink spirits rather than 

eer. 

Theories apart, the practical treatment 
and support evolved by AA have proved 
themselves over and over again. Reading 
Mr Kessel’s book, one cannot help‘ wish- 
ing that someone would start a movement, 
providing group support but without being 
groupy, for the millions of alcoholics un- 
_— by AA. Probably it could not be 

one. 
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A New Assessment 
The Art of George Eliot 


By W. J. Harvey. 
Chatto & Windus. 254 pages. 21s. 


RITICISM of George Eliot that assumes 
major flaws in her. art’s mastery is 
obviously absurd, and it is one of the merits 
of Mr Harvey’s useful and interesting book 
that in many important ways he arrests a 
current that has been flowing in a somewhat 
derogatory direction for many years. Critics, 
while admitting George Eliot’s substantial 
power—why else, indeed, should they 
bother to write about her?—have niggled at 
her means of deploying it and, most impor- 
tantly, at her narrative methods. It has long 
been taken for granted that the “‘ omniscient 
author convention ” is a poor tool, used only 
in default of later and better methods and, 
in any case, used clumsily by George Eliot. 
Undoubtedly the most useful and enlighten- 
ing gift of “The Art of George Eliot ” is 
Mr Harvey’s re-examination of this assump- 
tion and of the convention as George Eliot 
uses it. 

His decision is that she uses the conven- 
tion efficiently in the fulfilment of a neces- 
sary and specific function: the linking of 
“the fictional microcosm of the characters 
and the macrocosm of George Eliot and the 
real world.” George Eliot’s is not a romantic 
vision in the sense in which John Bayley 
made the distinction in “ The Characters of 
Love,” not a self-contained world but one 
which, as Mr Harvey puts it, is “co- 
terminous with the ‘ real’ world, with the 
factual microcosm.” To bridge these two 
worlds, the omniscient author convention 
can be the most appropriate tool, and in 
showing that George Eliot uses this tool 
properly and often brilliantly, Mr Harvey 


_ has redressed a long-standing injustice. 


Mr Harvey is modestly helpful on the 
subject of imagery. He points out, as is 
needed but seldom done, that consistent use 
of imagery may be unconscious on the 
writer’s part afd unconsciously assimilated 
by the reader, but that the writer’s choice of 
even apparently dead metaphor “ may allow 
us to feel reverberations of greater signifi- 
cance in an apparently neutral and innocent 
phrase.” On the subject of imagery the 
reader who is not a professional critic -is too 
often made by professional critics to feel 
stupid and unperceptive, and it is usefully 
stated that the general reader’s full enjoy- 
ment need not necessarily involve the 
verbalised awareness which is the profes- 
sional’s business. 

Another useful redress of balance is Mr 
Harvey’s attempt to show that George Eliot 
was less dotingly involved with her Maggie 
and her Dorothea than earlier critics have 
supposed. His is not all praise, but his carp- 
ings are the more willingly received for the 
perceptive admiration that underlies his 
whole approach. 

But perhaps the most significant sentence 
in his book is one he proffers almost as a 
throwaway—* without the primary enjoy- 
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ment we should hardly bother to 
rationalise.” About that primary enjoyment 
he, like other critics, says nothing, and one 
may suggest that so long as “ story-teller ” 
can be adversely contrasted with “ novelist ” 
they never will. Perhaps the sole disservice 
that Mr E. M. Forster has rendered to 
English literature was his denigration of the 
story-teller; and English criticism has never 
recovered from it. 
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“Don’t stay I said so, but I have 
it on excellent authority that that 
fellow Tshombe’s been whiteballed 
for Blacks ! ” 10.viii.60 


In his foreword to the latest selection of 
his pocket cartoons (“Signs of the Times 
1939-1961.” Murray. 144 pages. 21s.) Mr 
Osbert Lancaster tells us that, in~ going 
through a thousand or more drawings, he 
was appalled by the number of times his own 
response was a total blank—the ‘point of the 
joke gone, the incident, once apparently of 
historical significance, become trivial. This 
will not, however, be the reaction of his 
readers, at least those of them old enough 
to remember the war, to the selection he 
eventually made. It represents his coming of 
age as.a cartoonist, and it includes plenty of 
drawings of Maudie Littlehampton making 
her devastating remarks down the years. 
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The Turn of the Tide 


The Yorkist Age 
By Paul Murray Kendall. 
Allen & Unwin. 526 pages. 35s. 


Th idea that modern history began with 
the Tudors has been attacked on two 
sides. On the one, the rise of the layman 
Thomas Cromwell under Henry VIII and 
his use of the flexible office of secretary have 
been seen as the beginning of a new type 
of bureaucratic administration ; on the other 
the assertion that the Tudors created a 
strong central government and restored the 
fortunes of a country rent by civil war has 
been challenged by the very real claims of 
the Yorkist kings to have done precisely 
the same thing. Mr Kendall’s book has thus 
a special interest, and although he settles no 
issues, he does provide a general picture 
from which conclusions can be drawn. 

Mr Kendall clearly admires the Yorkists, 
but he does not in fact prove that they suc- 
ceeded in restoring order. The extant 
evidence is all too clearly the other way ; 
both the Shillingford and Paston letters 
show that private war and local violence 
were endemic. Nevertheless Edward IV 
did manage to restore the dignity and pres- 
tige of the monarchy, and in contrast to 
the shabby and mad Henry VI, he was an 
able and energetic ruler. 

The most illuminating section is on trade, 
for it is here that the turn of the tide under 
the Yorkists can be seen. The country was 
becoming increasingly prosperous, and 
Edward actively encouraged trade, engaged 
in it himself and pioneered the building of a 
merchant fleet. At the close of the reign of 
his brother Richard III, England’s ‘exports 
of broad cloth alone were worth £100,000. 
Bristol merchants were sailing to Iceland 
and had attempted to open up the Mediter- 
ranean ; clothiers inland were building gig- 
mills and starting an embryonic industrial 
revolution ; the newly incorporated Mer- 
chant Adventurers were expanding on the 
continent under the direct patronage of 
Edward IV. 

In one sense Mr Kendali’s book is yet 
another readable social economic study 
drawn from contemporary sources. What. 
makes it particularly rewarding for the 
reader is that the sources are both rich and 
varied. He uses the Stonor and other 
papers, the Shillingford and Plumpton and 
Paston letters, and the autobiography of 
that travelled and hysterical woman Margery 
Kempe ; with these behind him he can 
hardly go wrong. Mr Kendall has nothing 
startlingly original to say, but his writing is 
lively and entertaining. Anyone wanting 
to know how the marriage market was 


-worked, or children educated, or what people 


ate, read and did in late fifteenth century 
England, can find it all in this book. 

Only twice does Mr Kendall enter the 
controversial ground of real-politik with 
something new. He has a lively and hostile 
description of Elizabeth. Woodville, the wife 
of Edward IV ; and an equally interesting 
description of the enigmatic Margaret 
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Beaufort, the mother of Henry VII, whose 
intrigues in London may well have helped 
her son to the throne. 

What is abundantly clear from the book 
is that the revival of England as a mercantile 
power and of the monarchy as the symbolic 
head of an emergent nation was the work of 
the Yorkists. The forces of change that 
made England a modern state may well have 
been those of the Reformation, but the 
materials were ready to hand, and the 
Tudors built on foundations already in 
existence. 


Russia Between Covers 


Everyman’s Concise Encyclopedia 
of Russia 


By S. V. Utechin and others. 
Dent. 649 pages. 30s. 


LL the Russias in one Everyman ? Dr 

Utechin, with the help of his wife and 
a team of specialists on cultural subjects, 
has made a gallant bid to compress between 
two covers the vast four-dimensional sprawl 
of the modern Soviet Union and the Russias 
that preceded it. Inevitably, it is easier to 
see what has been left out than to suggest 
- what might have been omitted instead, The 
encyclopaedia keeps a very fair balance 
between past and present, between public 
affairs, the arts and social phenomena (the 
last including some significant data on class 
structure in modern Russia). It is useful 
to have explanations of some of the favourite 
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Soviet portmanteau terms, such as partorg, 
politruk. and sovnarkhoz, and of such cur- 
rent slang words as blat, shturmovshchina 
and stilyagi. And there is, of course, much 
material here that cannot be found in Soviet 
publications, including references to such 
‘“‘unpersons ” as Lavrenti Beria. 

However, one scans the entry on Trotsky, 
for instance, in vain for any clear indica- 
tion of the main issues between him and 
Stalin. Anastas Mikoyan’s long and agile 
career is dismissed rather summarily, in 
only half the space allotted to, say, Kuyby- 
shev. Otto Kuusinen gets no entry at all ; 
nor is it easy to collect more than scattered 
scraps of information about the 1939 in- 
vasion of Finland, during which he was 
installed as head of a puppet Soviet-Finnish 
government. 

It is not only in the modern political field 
that curious omissions are to be found. 
There is no entry, for example, for 
Borodino ; and neither in the paragraphs on 
the history of Moscow nor elsewhere is there 
any account of the Napoleonic invasion of 
1812. Alexander Popov’s priority over 
Marconi in the invention of radio-telegraphy 
is claimed with surprising baldness. Among 
the writers of the Soviet period, there is an 
entry for Evgeni Zamyatin but none for 
Isaac Babel ; among painters, Kandinsky has 
his paragraph, but there is none for his 
fellow émigré, Chagall. It seems only fair 
to the reader that he should be warned that 
this volume contains rather a number of 
gaps of this kind. In fairness to the authors, 
however, it should also be said that the 
omissions betray no identifiable bias, but 
would seem to arise purely from the need 
for compression; and that in all other 
respects this is a uniquely compact and 
handy work of reference for the huge, and 
hugely important, field it covers. 


Dickens in Pictures 


Charles Dickens: A Pictorial Biography 
By J. B. Priestley. 


Thames and Hudson. 144 pages. 25s. 
Neen petulant, slightly arrogant, 
touchingly young, Maclise’s portrait of 
Dickens at the height of his fame is a useful 
counterpoise to our habitual English belief 
that great men are venerable and youth: to 
be mistrusted and reviled. Pictorial bio- 
graphy may often provide a stimulating and 
revealing supplement to more academic 
critical studies, and Dickens, pre-eminently 
among writers, proves a proper subject for 
this more popular approach. It was ex- 
tremely sensible of the publishers to invite 
‘Mr J. B. Priestley to provide the text for 
‘Charles Dickens,” the first in what is to 
be a series of pictorial biographies, for Mr 
Priestley brings to it the sympathy and 
understanding of a writer working in this 
same perennially interesting, essentially 
English, tradition. 
In these times of widening culture, 
critical studies of this kind seem likely to 
meet a growing need. Those artists in all 
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fields whose work is widely popular, who 
can transcend the usually too restricted 
cultural compartments of our time, need 
interpretation at all levels, and not least at 
the level of this book on Dickens. Mr 
Priestley gives a fair and full account of th: 
life ; speculates, within proper limits, on 
motivations ; and offers judgments of the 
work with which most will agree, though it 
is, perhaps, a little surprising to find him 
saying that only “ a few Marxist and socialist 
critics ” think well of “ Hard Times.” The 
pictures—of people, of places, of illustra- 
tions from the books—are fascinating, and 
evoke an almost claustrophobic feeling of 
the period. Whether for these alone, or for 
picture and text together, this pictorial bio- 
graphy is a safe present for all people of all 
ages who enjoy Dickens’s work. 


Valzte 


The Concise Dictionary of National 
Biography. Part I], 1901-1950. 
Oxford University Press. 528 pages. 42s. 

y and large they do look a Whiggish 
B crowd and no mistake. Ramsay Mac 
and Baldwin (“a genius for waiting upon 
events”) weigh them down from the top, 
of course, but here they are, the lot of them, 
the Robert Hornes and Hicks Beaches and 
the greater exemplars, the Goschens and 
Milners. Well, perhaps they were sound 
enough, but just as dull. And everyone, it 
seems, wrote for dear life in the middle of 
everything else. Even that surprising mid- 
Victorian relict Miss Nightingale put pen 
to paper in her day. The only ones who 
didn’t (barring Montagu Norman) were 
those bit-players, the English cricketers 
(this was up to 1950, remember) and Scotch 
judges. 

Scribble, scribble, scribble: it is impos- 
sible to open this DNB half-century without 
finding an editor or valued contributor star- 
ing bleakly up. Not all were bleak. 
Harmsworth, Scott, Pearson, Leng, 
Newnes, Chesterton, Morley, Stead: this 
was the great generation of journalism, 
reaching into every recess of life. Acton ? 
Why he’s'the EHR man. And even Eyre 
Crowe’s memorandum counted for a whole 
raft of diplomats (qv). It is hard to believe 
that any other age will be so commemorated, 
even by the DNB, again. 

But to business. How is justice measured 
out spacewise ? The national valete is a 
serious matter, and if LI.G. has a line or two 
more than Asquith (he has, too) it is incon- 
trovertibly an historical judgment. So 
Baldwin is disposed of in a column, and 
Balfour from a more expansive age gets two. 
George V, who actually did something for 
the monarchy, gets three columns, but 
Edward VII (“eminently satisfied contem- 
porary conditions of kingship”) runs to 
over eight. Ah, but Edward was Sidney 


Lee’s particular pigeon ; there must be no | 


tampering with the master’s work. And 
Lee himself ? Well, there is a carping 
criticism, after all, and of the latter-day 
DNB too: “neither first nor second Supple- 
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ment preserved exactly standard of selection 
maintained in main work ; first Supplement 
tended to restrict admission, while second 
Supplement was far more inclusive than 
main Dictionary.” So that’s why. But for 
the presiding genius himself, naturally 
nothing less than a full, rounded column. 


Reappraisal 


Thomas Wentworth, First Earl of 
Strafford 


By C. V. Wedgwood. 
Cape. 415 pages. 30s. 


Many disordered lives I saw 

And foul records which thaw 

My kinde eyes still, but in 

A fair, white page of thin 
And ev’n, smooth lines, like the Suns rays, 
Thy name was writ, and all they days. 


ESE lines by Vaughan might apply to 

Miss Wedgwood, whose kind eyes first 
turned to the saturnine figure of Strafford 
in 1935. The portrait she then drew had 
the smooth texture of velvet, and Strafford, 
unlucky in his life, had a posthumous reward 
in so sympathetic a biography. But in the 
intervening years the velvet wore thin. On 
the one hand, the Wentworth Woodhouse 
papers deposited in Sheffield provided a 
mass of new material; on the other, 
historians laid a new emphasis on the 
private ambitions which can distort ideals, 
and on the ambivalence and disingenuous- 
ness so often concealed behind the facade of 
public service. “ Disordered lives” and 


“ foul records ” have not thawed the eyes of 
the younger historians but have given them 
Mr Kearney has exposed 


added sparkle. 





An illustration from “A Memoir of 
Thomas Bewick written by himself.” 
Edited and introduced by Montague 
Weekley. Cresset. 239 pages. 18s. 


Bewick 1753-1828, one of the last artist 
tradesmen, lived and worked on rural Tyne- 
side when Newcastle only had 20,000 
people. His wood engraving raised the 
standards of craftsmanship throughout the 
publishing world and his influence was 
strongly and increasingly felt until the pro- 
cess camera killed the whole trade in the 
nineties. His work is now used, copyright 
free, as a stimulating filler in advertise- 
ments, book jackets (why not on this one ?), 
magazines and menus. The Memoir shows 
Bewick as an insular rural puritan, but his 
Writing is fascinatingly emotional and a 
social documentation of his life and times. 
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the workings of Strafford’s administration in 
Ireland ; Mr Cooper has revealed his dis- 
turbingly massive gains from office ; and Mr 
Ranger has given us a brilliant revaluation 
of Strafford’s political significance. The 
“fair, white page” was extensively blotted, 
and Miss Wedgwood decided that a “ drastic 
reappraisal” was necessary. 

The result is a greatly expanded book 
with entire. chapters, notably those on 
Strafford’s administration in the north and 
in Ireland, rewritten. The ambivalence 
which scarred Strafford’s career becomes 
apparent. The attractions of the Lord 
Deputyship were “ the personal profit to be 
gained from the place” and “the oppor- 
tunity and means to supply the King’s 
wants.” Although he told the Earl of 
Arundel in 1633 that “ landless I came and 
landless will I come back,” he showed a 
voracious appetite for Irish estates, invest- 
ing in them the proceeds of monopolies and 
customs farms. While he was acquisitive and 
ruthless, he was also violent and authori- 
tarian, prepared both to manipulate and to 
beat down opposition. 

The indictment can be piled up high 
against Strafford, but Miss Wedgwood is 
scrupulously fair in paying tribute to his 
services to the Crown. No historian can be 
ignorant of the end of the story he is 
writing, and the shadow of the scaffold to 
which an ungrateful king sent Strafford lies 
across his earlier career. Miss Wedgwood 
tells the final tragic episodes superbly, but 
her sensitivity to these perhaps accounts for 
the fact that where others have seen 
“ double-think ” in Strafford, she prefers to 
hold that “ he merely had lapses, as though 
there were certain areas of conduct where 
his theories of integrity were simply not 
relevant.” A less kind biographer would 
have pointed to Strafford’s sales of land just 
before his “great apostasy,” and would 
have considered more fully the reasons for 
his change of side. Miss Wedgwood’s 
mellifluous style charms the reader: the 
flowing lines and rich ornamentation of 
baroque portraiture are here, but also some 
trompe-l'ceil, while there is not enough 
black, the favourite colour of the artists of 
this genre. 


The Pirate Wind 


Captains Outrageous 
By Neville Williams. 
Barrie and Rockliff. 255 pages. 25s. 


HE number of members of Parliament 
for such places as Rye or Dartmouth 
who began their careers as pirates is really 
surprising. It is even more remarkable to 
find Lord High Admirals taking their whack 
out of piratical cruises in the Channel. Not 
until that redoubtable judge, Sir Julius 
Caesar, conquered the west country by his 
reorganisation of the Vice-Admiralty courts, 
and not until Cromwell founded an efficient 
naval service, did the reign of the pirates 
over the British seas come to an end. 
Those who had a taste for such a life then 
took to the tropics. The classical age of 
piracy, when the image of the sea robber in 
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full-bottomed wig sailing under the Jolly 
Roger was stamped upon the public mind, 
was the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the age of Avery, Blackbeard and Captain 
Kidd (to whom Mr Williams is much too 
kind). But in the middle ages piracy was the 
principal occupation of English seamen. It 
is significant that Eustace the Monk, the first 
pirate of whom we have real knowledge, 
was for part of his career in the king’s 
service. Historically, the breeding of that 
paragon of virtue, the naval officer, is out 
of piracy by privateering. In those days a 
man-of-war was a pirate vessel, not a queen’s 
ship. Mr Williams wisely excludes the 
larger and more important question of 
privateering. Even so, it is often hard to say 
at what point men like Frobisher or Drake 
were pirates, privateers or naval officers. 
Such is the story Mr Williams tglls from 
the days of Chaucer’s shipman to those of 
the suppression of pirates in the China seas. 
This is the most reliable history of British 
piracy and its suppression yet written. 
Hitherto, the late Dr Gosse’s book was the 
best available. But Gosse, the owner of a 
fine pirate library, relied on literary sources 
such as hang:ng pamphlets, ballads and the 
ever-popular “ General History of the Most 
Notorious Pyrates” by Captain Johnson. 
Mr Williams is hardly concerned with the 
pirate in literature ; he does not even con- 
sider the interesting possibility that Johnson 
was really Daniel Defoe. He has gone back 
to the primary sources such as the records 
of the High Court of Admiralty. The result 
is a book in which the scholarship does not 
obscure the colour of this fascinating subject. 
Execution Dock, where the pirate of old 
was sentenced “to be hanged by the neck 
until you are dead, dead, dead,” no longer 
exists ; but the bank robber of today carries 
on the .tradition of daring raids amid 
shocked journalistic acclaim. For what is 
piracy but interference with the free move- 
ment of commerce, by sea or by land ? 
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HOME REPORT | 


Early Days in Sheffield 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE new year sees the first of the big bulge of school-leavers: in 
i 1962 603,000 boys and girls between 15 and 17 will be 
settling down to earn their first week’s wages. For the boys this 
has previously been a moment of aimless suspension between child- 
hood and military service: the end of national service and the 
beginning of the bulge make it particularly appropriate just now 
to take a hard look at the school-leavers’ problems. A report* 
from the official pundits last week gave some grounds for thinking 
that, after all, they are not too bad. 

In the first nine months of 1961 industry was abie to find jobs 
for all but a tiny proportion of those leaving school between the 
ages of 15 and 17 (except in the perennial problem areas of Scot- 
land, Wales and the north-east). Best of all, 38.4 per cent of the 
increasing number of school-leavers were apprenticed to skilled 
crafts, compared with 36 per cent in 1960. There is a steady 
trend towards later schoo!-leaving : but 60 pex cent of children 
still start work at 15. 

This figure gives point to another, smaller, infinitely more 
detailed (but as yet unpubiished) study undertaken in 1959 and 
1960 in Sheffield. Financed by a grant from the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, Mr M. P. Carter of Sheffield 
University selected at random twenty boys and twenty girls from 
each of five secondary modern schools in the city. All of them 
left school at 15: Mr Carter interviewed them, their parents, their 
teachers and their employers, to see how they fared during their 
first, and possibly formative, year. 

The schools were situated in contrasting areas (new school in 
middle-class district, old building in a slum area due for clearance, 
etc.), but only 15 per cent of the 200 children had middle-class 
parents. The community from which they come is hard-working 
and prosperous, with unemployment steadily under 1 per cent: 
it also has a notable craft tradition in the many firms, large and 
small, making special steels. Half the fathers were working in 
the steel industry. 

Despite this solid and homogeneous background, very few of 
these 15-year-olds had much idea of what they wanted to do. Of 
the 200 children, 36 boys and 36 girls had changed jobs within 
the first year, 11 boys and 8 girls having had at least two jobs 
in that time. Very few indeed were sacked: only four moved 
because they wanted more pay. Even in steel and engineering, 
entered by 40 boys, 20 had changed jobs in the year and 15 of 
these had gone into outside occupations (while two others trans- 
ferred into steel or engineering within the year). 

Forty-eight boys got apprenticeships on leaving school—27 of 
them with the help of relatives or friends, and 13 through the 
Youth Employment Service—but 15 of the 48 had given up their 
apprenticeships in the first year. (Eleven of these 15 had low 
intelligence test scores and should probably never have become 
apprentices in the first place.) In short, the way in which jobs 
or apprenticeships were found was hopelessly vag ¢. Mr Carter’s 
two most depressing comments are: “ The jobs 0. ained generally 


* Interim Report of the National Youth Employment Council on the 
Employment and Training of Young People. HMSO, 2s. 
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had little relation to the jobs aimed at” ; and, even worse: “ The 
majority were far from clear about what work was entailed in 
different occupations.” 


HO is to blame for this ? Perhaps first the parents—although 
\¢ the rational discussion of alternatives is not a common prac- 
tice in most English families, let alone among manual workers. 
Careers masters in schools may or may not have the time or the 
inclination to go into the details of their dumber pupils’ prefer- 
ences. The youth employment officers found jobs for 31 per cent 
of the boys and 23 per cent of the girls, which seems highly 
creditable: but there were only 9 officers for some §,000 Sheffield 
school-leavers, and it seems as though both children and prospec- 
tive employers were inclined to regard the Youth Employment 
Service as a last resort. 

Ultimately the culprit may simply be full employment. Em- 
ployers need labour, whatever its quality: many jobs, even some 
apprenticeships, were given to lads calling in on the off-chance 
(18 boys and 16 girls got work this way and 6 boys got apprentice- 
ships). In a climate of full employment school-leavers may not 
be particularly concerned about job security, or even about 
acquiring a skill. And a knowledgeable local remarked that many 
of the jobs open to school-leavers can be done by anyone who 
is not actually a moron. Here lies thé danger that may be con- 
cealed by the Youth Employment Council’s apparently gratifying 
figures. The young people who stay on at school until they are 
16 or 17 do so because they—or their parents—are brighter or 
more pushful: most of the better apprenticeships start at age 16, 
and the lads who are going to take them up have no incentive 
to leave school before then. 


But at present nobody seems particularly interested in those 


who will always leave school at the earliest, possible age—the 
problem will not be abolished, merely postponed, by raising the 
leaving age to 16. Even the trade unions, who both nationally 
and locally in the Sheffield trades council have been among the 
first to concern themselves with the problems of the bulge, feil 
down on the job with the subjects of the survey. Only one-eighth 
of them had joined a union by the end of the first year of work. 
Many unions, indeed, will not admit members under sixteen: but 
most of those who were union members had no idea at all of the 
function of a union—and some of them did not even know the 
name of the one they belonged to. 
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Remember Wythall 


SES last major essay in im- 
perialism, to take in 2,400 acres at 
Wythall on its southern boundary, was 
defeated by the counties of Warwick and 
Worcester after a planning inquiry in July, 
1959. The city thereby lost the chance to 
rehouse 40,000 of its population, together 
with some factories, on a site wholly under 
its own control. The ring had been closed 
round the west Midlands conurbation, the 
most rapidly expanding region of its kind, 
in the name of good planning. 

Some of this has been pure gain. For 
the first time the city was forced to take 
seriously such planning projects as the new 
town at Dawley—which still awaits the 
Ministry’s approval. Many of the most 
vocal Midlands planners believe that the 
real answer to Birmingham’s problems is to 
disperse new economic life and populations 
among the dead areas of its surrounding 
counties and up into the foothills of mid- 
Wales. 
has been desperately slow: and with each 
year that has passed Birmingham’s office 
population has continued to grow, and the 
demands on space in rehousing slum dwel- 
lers have become increasingly serious. 

Last summer the Ministry relented 
slightly, allowing Birmingham 600 acres at 
Wythall (6,000 houses) to relieve the pres- 
sure. But it proposed to deal with the west 
Midlands overspill by large-scale develop- 
ments at Worcester, Redditch and 
Daventry. The Redditch suggestion (to 
take 50,000 people) has, in particular, raised 
eyebrows all round. Birmingham cannot 
see why it should not be allowed to do the 
job on its side of the green belt: the new 
town enthusiasts are aghast at the idea of 
sO many people merely commuting into Bir- 
mingham instead of starting new industrial 
and office complexes further afield. 

This saga is now likely to become a 
classic, both because Birmingham is a test 
case of how far planning should be allowed 
to impinge on natural economic growth and 
because someone has actually taken the 
trouble (virtually for the first time in 
Britain) to analyse the Wythall inguiry* and 
reveal the welter ‘of official inadequacies, 
local politicking, good intentions and sheer 
ignorance that the exercise displayed. The 
comments by the chairman of the executive 
of the Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation and the secretary of the Midlands 
New Towns Society are recommended read- 
ing for bemused local authorities. 

Three main points emerge. The first is 
the need to think of green belts as some- 
thing other than constricting girdles which 
do not stop urban sprawl on the farther 
side but merely limit the enclosed local 
authority’s ability to take the easiest way 
out of its problems. At Wythall the chief 
strategy of Warwickshire and Worcester- 


* The Wythall Inquiry. Edited by Joyce R. 
Long. Estates Gazette Ltd. 139 pages. 25s. 


But the progress of these schemes: 





shire was to shelter behind 
the green belt in order to 
stop Birmingham’s_ en- 
croachment on their terri- 
tory, not to further the 
interests of good regional 
planning. The counties’ 
attitude, and the Minis- 
try’s resort to the Redditch 
palliative, leave an uncom- 
fortable impression that 
Birmingham got _ the 
worst of each possible 
world. 

The second point is the 
frightening absence of 
facts on which determined 
arguments (reflecting 
strong local pride, if nothing else) were 
regularly developed. Birmingham’s own 
officials were frequently muzzy, or differed 
radically between themselves, on the size 
of the rehousing problems confronting 
them. Much more serious local research 
inside the major conurbations (possibly by 
social scientists in the universities). is 
needed. 

Thirdly, and particularly in the absence 
of effective regional authorities in this 
country, the Government must take a large 
share of the blame for the inertia and 
muddle. The return to the new town idea 
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in dealing with Liverpool’s overspill at 
Skelmersdale is an indication of official 
repentance. Local prejudices played a major 
part in the failure of the Town Develop- 
ment Act to achieve its potentialities, but 
the push from the top was certainly lacking. 
If the natural resistance of small firms to 
move out of the normal ambience of the 
motor or any other industry, or to take on 
the financial burden of occupying new 
premises at higher immediate rents (but 
with more scope for expansion), is ever to 
be dispelled, it will need much more 
thought and action on a national level. 


Who Leaves Home ? 


— parliamentary furore over the con- 
trol of immigration into Britain has 
left little room for discussion about the 
other side of the coin. Yet emigration from 
Britain is now at the lowest postwar level. 
The Oversea Migration Board, battling in 
its latest annual report with the usual array 
of inadequate and confusing statistics, esti- 
mates that the five year period 1957-1961 
began with an almost record year (the year 
after Suez) when some 230,000 emigrated 
from the country ; by 1960 the number was 
down to 124,000 and the 1961 figure m‘ght 
be just slightly below this level. The down- 
ward trend in emigration has combined with 
the upward one in immigration to change 
the balance from a net outward flow of some 
72,000 in 1957 to a net inward flow of 
82,000 in 1960 and of a still larger number 
in 1961. 

It is, however, only the population of 
England and Wales that is being so in- 
creased. The numbers leaving Scotland 
and Northern Ireland continue to exceed 
new entrants. In 1960 there was a net out- 
ward movement from Scotland of about 
8,500 overseas and 23,500 to other parts of 
Britain. The board records the Scottish 
concern about this drift, but is itself only 





required to consider the movement of 
124,000 men, women and children over- 
seas, representing a loss of manpower of 
about 63,000 or less than 0.3 per cent of the 
working population. The board knows noth- 
ing about the one-quarter of emigrants who 
go by air, but of those taking long sea routes, 
nearly four out of ten of males aged 15 and 


- over were in professional, managerial, cleri- 


cal or distributive occupations, as were most 
of the women other than housewives and 
students. These were much the same pro- 
portions as in the previous year. But the 
net loss (balance of outs and ins) in respect 
of teachers, doctors and trained nurses 
declined from 1,888 to 846, while that 
in professional engineers and scientists 
stayed around 350 in both years. Allowing 
for air emigration, the cumulative loss in 
some skills may be significant. This leads 
the board to conclude that, while in terms 
of numbers, the country can sustain emigra- 
tion at its present level, the attention of the 
four main receiving countries of the Com- 
monwealth (Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and Rhodesia) “should be drawn to the 
present limited manpower resources of this 
country in certain skilled and professional 
categories.” 
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Members of the editorial, staff and local correspondents 
report on life and happenings in and around Britain 


Early Days in Sheffield. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE new year sees the first of the big bulge of school-leavers: in 
T 1962 603,000 boys and girls between 15 and 17 will be 
settling down to earn their first week’s wages. For the boys this 
has previously been a-moment of aimless suspension between child- 
hood and military service: the end of national service and the 
beginning of the bulge: make it particularly appropriate just now 
to take a hard look at the school-leavers’ problems. A report* 
from the official pundits last week gave some grounds for thinking 
that, after all, they are not too bad. 

In the first nine months of 1961 industry was able to find jobs 
for all but a’ tiny proportion of those leaving school between the 
ages of 1§ and 17 (except in the perennial problem areas of Scot- 
land, Wales and the north-east). Best of all, 38.4 per cent of the 
increasing. number, of school-leavers were apprenticed to skilled 
crafts,.compared with 36 percent in 1960. There’ is a steady 
trend. towards later school-leaving : but 60 per cent of children 
still start work at 15. 

This figure gives point to another, ‘smaller, infinitely more 


detailed (but as yét unpublished) study undertaken in 1959 and | 
1960 in Sheffield. Financed ‘by a grant from the Department of 


Scientific and Industrial Research, Mr M. P. Carter. of Sheffield 
University selected: at random | twenty boys and twenty girls from 
each of five: secondary modern schools in the city. All of them 
left school at 15:.Mr Carter interviewed them, their parents, their 
teachers, and their employers, to see how they fared during their 
first, and possibly formative, year. 

The schools were. situated in contrasting areas (new school in 
middle-class district, old building in’a slum area due for clearance, 
etc.), but only.15-per cent-of the 200 children had middle-class 
parents. The community from which they come is hard-working 
and prosperous, with unemployment steadily under 1 per cent: 
it also has a notable craft tradition in the many firms, large and 
small, making; special stezls. Half the fathers were working in 
the steel industry. 

Despite this solid and homogeneous background, very few of 
these 1§-year-olds had much idea of what they wanted to do. 


the 200 children, 36 boys and’ 36 girls had changed jobs within © 


the first year, 11 boys and 8 girls having had at least two jobs 
in that time. Very few indeed were sacked : only: four moved 
because they wanted more pay. Even in steel and engineering, 
entered: by 40 boys, 20 had changed jobs in the. year and 15 of 
these had gone into outside occupations (while two others trans- 
ferred into steel or engineering within the year). 

Forty-eight boys got apprenticeships on leaving school—27 of 
them with the help of relatives or friends, and 13 through the 
Youth Employment. Service—but 15 of the 48 had given up their 
apprenticeships in the first year. (Eleven of these 15 had low 
intelligence test scores and should probably never have become 
apprentices in the first place.) In short, the way in which jobs 
or apprenticeships were found was hopelessly vague. Mr Carter’s 
two most depressing comments are: “ The jobs obtained generally 


* Interim Report of the National Youth Employment Council on the 
Employment and Training of Young People. HMSO. 2s. 








had little relation to the jobs aimed at” ; and,'even worse: “The 
majority were far from clear about what work was entailed in 


different occupations.” 


HO is to blame for this ?. Perhaps first the parents—although 
the rational discussion of alternatives is not a common prac- 


. tice in most English families, let alone among manual: workers. 


Careers masters in schools may-or may not have the time or the 
inclination to go into the details of their dumber pupils’ prefer- 
ences. The! youth employment officers found jobs for 31 per cent 
of the boys and 23 per cent of the girls, which seems highly 
creditable: but there were only 9 officers for some 5,000 Sheffield 


' school-leavers, and it seems as though both children and prospec- 


tive employers were inclined to regard the Youth Employment 
Service as a last resort. 
Ultimately the culprit may simply be full employment. Em- 


. ployers need labour, whatever its quality : many jobs, even some 


apprenticeships, were given: to. lads in'on the off-chance 
(18 boys and 16 girls got work this way and 6 boys got apprefttice- 
ships), In a climate of full employment school-leavers. may not 
be particularly concerned abotit job security, orseven» about 
acquiring a skill. And a knowledgeéable*lécal remarked that many 
of the jobs open to school-leavers can be done by anyone who 


| is not a¢tually'a\moron. Hete lies the danger that may be con- 
cealed. by the Youth Eniployment’Council’s apparently gratifying 


figures, The young people who stdy on at’ school until they are 
16 or 17 do so because they—or their parents—are brighter or 
‘more’ pushful: most of the better apprenticeships start at.age 16, 
andthe lads who are going to take them up have ho incentive 


to Jeave school before then. 


- But at present’ nobody beems ‘particularly intetested in those 
who will always leave school at the earliest possible age—the 
problem will not''be abolished, merely postponéd; by raising the 
leaving age to 16. Even the trade unions, who both nationally 
and locally in the Sheffield trades council have been among the 
first to concern themselves with the problems of the bulge, feil 
down on the job with the subjects of the survey. Only one-eighth 
of them had joined a union by the end of the first year of work. 
Many unions, indeed, will not admit members under sixteen: but 
most of those who were union members had no idea at all of the 
function of a union—and some of them did not even know the 


name of the one they belonged to. 
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Remember Wythall 


Boe: last major essay in im- 
perialism, to take in 2,400 acres at 
Wythall on its southern boundary, was 
defeated by the counties of Warwick and 
Worcester after a planning inquiry in July, 
1959. The city thereby lost the chance to 
rehouse 40,000 of its population, together 
with some factories, on a site wholly under 
its own control. The ring had been closed 
round the west Midlands conurbation, the 
most rapidly expanding region of its kind, 
in the name of good planning. 
Some of this has been pure gain. For 
the first time the city was forced to take 
seriously such planning projects.as the new 


“town at Dawley—which still. awaits. the 


Ministry’s approval. Many of the most 
vocal Midlands planners believe that the 
real answer to Birmingham’s problems is to 
disperse new economic life and populations 
among the dead areas of its surrounding 
counties and up into the foothills of mid- 
Wales. But the progress of these schemes 
has been desperately slow: and with each 
year that has passed Birmingham’s office 
population has continued to grow, and the 
demands on space in rehousing slum dwel- 
lers have become increasingly serious. 

Last summer the Ministry relented 
slightly, allowing Birmingham 600 acres at 
Wythall (6,000 houses) to relieve the pres- 
sure. But it proposed to deal with the west 
Midlands overspill by large-scale develop- 
ments at Worcester, Redditch and 


Daventry. The Redditch suggestion (to | 


take 50,000 people) has, in particular, ‘raised 
eyebrows all round. Birmingham cannot 
see why it should not be allowed to do the 
job on its side of the green belt: the new 
town enthusiasts are aghast at the idea of 
so many people merely commuting into Bir- 
mingham instead of starting new industrial 
and office complexes further afield. 

This saga is now likely to become a 
classic, both because Birmingham is a test 
case of how far planning should be allowed 
to impinge on natural economic growth and 
because someone has actually taken the 
trouble (virtually for the first time in 
Britain) to analyse the Wythall inquiry* and 
reveal the welter of official inadequacies, 
local politicking, good intentions and sheer 
ignorance that the exercise displayed. The 
comments by the chairman of the executive 
of the Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation and the secretary of the Midlands 
New Towns Society are recommended read- 
ing for bemused local authorities. 

Three main points emerge. The first is 
the need to think of green belts as some- 
thing other than constricting girdles which 
do not stop urban sprawl on the farther 
side but merely limit the enclosed local 
authority’s ability to take the easiest way 
out of its problems. At Wythall the chief 
strategy of Warwickshire and Worcester- 








* The Wythall Inquiry. Edited by Joyce R. 
Long. Estates. Gazette Ltd. 139 pages. 25s. 


palliative, leave an uncom- 
- fortable impression that 


shire was to shelter behind 
the green belt in order to 
stop Birmingham’s en- 
croachment on their terri- 
tory; not to further the 
interests of good regional 
planning. The counties’ 
attitude, and the Minis- 
try’s resort to the Redditch 
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Birmingham got the : 5 
worst of each possible | 
world. 

The second point is the 
frightening absence of 
facts on which determined 
arguments (reflecting 
strong local pride, if nothing else) were 
regularly developed. Birmingham’s own 
officials were frequently muzzy, or differed 
radically between themselves, on the size 
of the rehousing problems confronting 
them. Much more serious local research 
inside the major conurbations (possibly by 
social scientists in the universities) is 
needed. 

Thirdly, and particularly in the absence 
of effective regional authorities in this 
country, the Government must take’ a large 
share of the blame for the inertia and 
muddle, The return to the new town idea 
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in dealing with Liverpoof’s overspill at 
Skelmersdale is an indication of official 
repentance. Local: prejudices played a major 
part in the failure of the Town Develop- 
ment. Act to achieve its potentialities, but 
the push from the top was certainly lacking. 
If the natural resistance of small firms to 
move out of the normal ambience of the 
motor or any other industry, or to take on 
the financial burden of occupying new 
premises at higher immediate rents (but 
with more scope for expansion), is ever to 
be dispelled, it will need much more 
thought and action on a. national. level. 


Who Leaves Home? 


abc parliamentary furore over the con- 
trol of immigration into Britain has 
left little room for discussion about the 
other side of the coin. Yet emigration from 


‘Britain is now at the lowest. postwar level. 


The Oversea Migration Board, battling in 
its latest annual report with the usual array 
of inadequate and confusing statistics, esti- 
mates that the five year period 1957-1961 
began with an almost record year (the: year 
after Suez) when some 230,000 emigrated 
from the country ; by 1960 the number was 
down to 124,000 and the 1961 figure might 
be just slightly below this level. The down- 
ward trend in emigration has combined with 
the upward one in immigration to change 
the balance from a net outward flow of some 
72,000 in 1957 to a net inward flow of 
82,000 in 1960 and of a still larger number 
in 1961. 

It is, however, only the population of 
England and Wales that is being so in- 
creased. The numbers leaving Scotland 
and Northern Ireland continue to exceed 
new entrants. In 1960 there was a net out- 
ward movement from Scotland of about 
8,500 overseas and 23,500 to other parts of 
Britain. The board records the Scottish 
concern about this drift, but is itself only 


required to consider the movement of 
124,000 men, women and children over- 
seas, representing a loss of manpower of 
about 63,000 or less than 0.3 per cent of the 
working population. The board knows noth- 
ing about the one-quarter of emigrants who 
go by air, but of those taking long sea routes, 
nearly four out of ten of males aged 15 and 
over were in professional, managerial, cleri- 
cal or distributive occupations, as were most 
of the women other than housewives and 
students. .These were much the same pro- 
portions as in the previous year. But the 
net loss (balance of outs and ins) in. respect 
of teachers, doctors and trained nurses 
declined from 1,888 to 846, while that 
in professional engineers and scientists 
stayed around 350 in both years. Allowing 
for air. emigration, the cumulative loss in 
some skills may be significant. This leads 
the board to conclude that, while in terms 
of numbers, the country can sustain emigra- 
tion at its-present level, the attention of the 
four main receiving countries of the Com- 
monwealth (Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and Rhodesia) “should be drawn to the 
present limited manpower resources of. this 
country in certain skilled and professional 
categories.” 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
{in the United’ States, partly im London, ‘Those 
\tertis which ‘ere written in the United~ States 
carry an indication to that effect ; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Disjointed 
Democra 


4 Democratic: patty, a coalition of ill-assorted Sees that 





usually manages to achieve a semblance of unity during presi- 

dential election campaigns but begins to disintegrate soon 
‘after, seems poorly equipped for the two formidable tasks/ facing 
‘it.in the new _year.; both require a_unity.and vigour which the party 
now lacks. Without these it will be difficult for the Democrats 
either to promote President Kennedy’s programme successfully in 
the new’ session of Congress which begins on January roth or 'to 


make their best inipact in the elections next November, when all ~ 


435 seats in the Housé of Representatives, over a third of the 
Senate’s 100 seats and many. State Governorships will be at stake, 

As far as the next congressional session is concerned,. President 
Kennedy will be hampered by considerable opposition from within 
his own party to the two major, proposals to be pushed by the 
White House: greater tariff-cutting powers so that the government 
can meet the challenge of: the European common market, and 
medical ‘insurance for the aged financed through the social security 
‘system. There is no sign of any diminution in the tendency shown 
by conservative southern Democrats during the last half of this 
year’s congressional session to join with Republicans in scuttling 
the President’s measures. In fact, matters may be far worse next 
year in the Hous 


parliamentary skill and’ questionable loyalty to Mr Keniiedy. “Nor 
will the party organisation go into next year’s election campaign 
in a state of health approaching the sleek and muscular condition 


in which just over a year ago it performed admirably. on. behalf, 


of Mr Kennedy’s drive for the Presidency. It has grown, flabby 
since those days, plagued. nationally by major arguments between 
its component parts and locally by petty quarrels over the distri- 
bution of judgships and.other federal patronage. Party workers 
who stood shoulder to shoulder momentarily in the 1960 campaign 
have resumed ‘their old feuds.) 

>Yet'as the new: year approaches Democrats are not noticeably 
gloomy and Republican optimism is tempered. Both parties realise 
that the Democrats possess a spectacular asset in the ever-growing, 
undisputed and generally , unexplainable personal popularity of Mr 


Kennedy. The Gallup ‘poll shows, and reports by Congressmen | 


returning from the recess confirm, that this popularity jis, spread 
throughout the country, even in such Baptist-dominated states as 
Tennessee and Oklahoma which voted overwhelmingly against the 
first. Roman Catholic President a year ago. Whether this means 
that people are: pleased about the ‘general economic prosperity and 
the absence. of .a''shooting war or merely (as Republicans claim) 
that Mr Kennedy personally is not:associated in the public mind 
with the’ Administration’ policies, the President’s popularity carries 
important political implications for 1962. 

It could prove’ the salvation of his legislative programme: an 


‘indecisive, fence-sitting DemocraticCongressman.is more apt to 


vote for. measures ‘advocated by his President if that President’s 
rating in. the polls backhome is soaring. This popularity could 
count for still more if for the’ first.time.Mr Kennedy decides’ to 


where Mr John McCormack, who will be elected, , 
Speaker to succeed therlate Mr. Raybuta,:is ‘a leader, of mediocte 


appeal over the heads of Congress directly to'the voters ‘on behalf 
of a vital issue such as freer trade. Democratic victories in con- 
gressional elections during most of the Eisenhower period demon- 


‘strate that the ability of even a popular President to influence such 


contests is limited. But politicians in both parties expect Mr 


Kennedy’s popularity to hold down the almost inevitable Republi- 
can 1 gains next .November. 


N EVERTHELESS, the President’s. popularity can only ease, not 


really erase, the organic: ailments of his party. In fact; some 
Democrats complain that Mr Kennedy has done nothing to reform 
and revitalise that party into an instrument of liberal policy. What 
these critics fail to explain is where he’ would’ find the time for 


this task or just how he would go about it if‘he had the ‘time. 


For.example, no amount of pressure from the White House seems 
likely to reverse the protectionist sentiments of Democratic repre- 
sentatives from districts where. a, textile mill, a pottery plant or 
some other industry claims to have been injured by foreign imports. 
The spread of protectionism among southern Democrats, formerly 
the staunchest advocates of free! trade, has been. particularly rapid. 

On other issues Mr Kennedy suffers still more deeply from the 
party’s deep north-south cleavage that finds a majority of southern 
Democrats in Congress totally out of sympathy with the liberal 
proposals of his new frontiersmen on social welfare: It is primarily 
because of this southern conservatism that the Administration’s 
medical care plan faces no better than.a fifty-fifty chance of passage 
and broad-based tax reform and far-reaching legislation on educa- 
tion, agriculture or civil rights seem out of the question next year. 
- But the internal dilemma of. the Democratic party cannot be 
explained exclusively in’ terms) of votes in Congtess or of the split 
between North and South. Although northern Democrats in Con- 
gress.are generally united in support of the President’s programme, 


the party’s northern wing contains antagonistic elements that will 


find it difficult,.ro band together for an efficient campaign next 


utumn..)|‘The Democrats lack ‘the cultural and social homogeneity 


of the Republicans, who remain for the most part a minority party 


of business ‘executives, professional men, merchants and farmers, 


primarily of native or early immigrant stock. Apart from the nearly 
autonomous southern wing, the Democratic party consists of re- 
formers and other political amateurs, big city machines led by 
professional politicians, ethnic and ‘racial groups, liberal intellec- 
tuals, trade union leaders and ‘organisations of left-wing farmers— 


_.a conglomeration almost certain to generate internal friction. 


_. The most potentially disruptive friction pits the bosses of the 
big city machines, who ‘dominate party affairs along the eastern 
seaboard, against the amateur reform politicians, most powerful in 
the middle and far West. The’ reformers complain that Mr 
Kennedy has bestowed too much party power on the professionals ; 


"in particular they denounce the performance as national party chair- 


man of Mr John Bailey, a no-nonsense professional, who is the 
unchallenged boss of the: Democtats in Connecticut. These re- 


formers contend that Mr Bailey and his eastern associates not only 


provide, the party with a--shoddy national image, but also 


_,think solely in terms of patronage’and local ‘organisation; failing 
to understand that to pin-point ‘issues is the best’ way to enlist 


support in mid-western and far-western campaigns. 
, Although most of the big machines were effective in getting out 


_the votes. for Mr Kennedy’s paper-thin triumph last-year, the party’s 
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reform element believes that the urban bosses could do the Demo- 
crats more harm than good in the long run: and possibly even in 
the 1962 elections. Surprisingly narrow Democratic victories: in 
Philadelphia two months ago indicated growing public resentment 
against the supposedly invincible Philadelphia city machine of Mr 
William Green, who lives a dual life as Congressman and big city 
boss. Mr Robert Wagner broke with the New York machine, but 
even so only just. managed to win an absolute majority of the vote 
in capturing a third term as Mayor of the city, Ruptures within 
the party have been appearing in other states. In California con- 
stant struggling between professional Democratic politicians and 
a crusading liberal group known as the California Democratic 
Council encourages the Republicans to hope that Mr Nixon will 
win the Governorship. Quarrelling_ in Michigan between ,trade 
union leaders and the regular patty organisation contributed to 
unexpected Republican victories thete this year and could, if it 
continues,.give theystate its first Republican Governor in fourteen 
years. ‘hh Wisconsifi Democrats’ have been pouring their energies 
into involved, disputes about’ federal patronage. Senator Clark of 
Pennsylvania, a liberal reformer, will be going into a difficult cam- 
paign for reselection facing the Hialy disguised -hostility of the 
Green organisation. 

Moreover, important elements within the party are less than 
enchanted with the performance of the Kennedy Administration 
so far and may find it difficult to regain their campaigning spirit 
of a year ago. Trade union leaders are irritated by the President’s 
talk of restraints on wages and of a balanced Budget ;. they: want 
the government to act more vigorously against unemployment. 
Many liberal. intellectuals would prefer less emphasis‘' by. the 
Administration on a military build-up and more stress:on dis- 
armament and more initiative in international negotiations. Western 
liberals complain that Mr. Kennedy has.not reversed Mr Eisen- 
hower’s conservative policies. on the development of hydro-electric 
power and natural resources swiftly.enough. Advocates of Negto 
rights are not entirely satisfied with Mr, Kennedy’s efforts. against 
racial discrimination and are, particularly. disappointed. over’ his 
failure either to recommend new legislation or to issue an executive 
order banning segregation in government-assisted housing projects. 

To place the picture of disjointed Democrats. in proper pet- 
spective, it must be remembered that the Republican party. is 
suffering both from the lack of a-nationally recognised party leader 
and from an increasingly intransigent right wing, which threatens 
to withdraw financial support from Republican candidates, unless 
they adhere to reactionary. policies.. ‘Thus, when compared to their 
opponents; the Democratic, party may not seem to be in such bad 
shape after all. -Nevertheless,;it is. not, and seems unlikely soon 
to become, an effective. instrument.for Mr Kennedy to use in 
promoting the fulfilment of his: Administration’s goals. 


Soari ng 1962 ? 


EMEMBERING how 1960 brought their-inflated optimism down 
with. a bump, this: new year the-economic prophets are 
tempering their confidence with caution. ~As a result their fore- 
casts are Jess stimulating than the statistics on. which: they are 
based, for 1961, after bouncing along rather doubtfully for-most 


of its life, ended in an upsurge of business. activity, and particu- ’ 


larly of spending by consumers, which makes it practically certain 
that the economic indicators will..be. pointing. upward at least 
until the summer. At that point, however, the uncertainties. begin. 
Not only is there the possibility of a-steel. strike but at mid-year 
also government spending, rising fairly steadily all through 1961, 
is due to level off, leaving private business to keep the recovery 
going. The summer is also the point at which unemployment 
is likely to stop falling ; if it sticks, as it may well do, at above 
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4 per cent of the labour force, thén those who insist'that unerhploy- 
ment is now a chronic condition which cannot be cuted-simply by 
general prosperity will argue that their'casé is proven. 

In these circumstarices ‘and with an election coming along, ‘it 
would’ be practically impossible for the President to ‘tesist the 
demand for increased government spending to creaté more: jobs. 
If the recovery slackens in the summer, theti the government’ s 
income will drop below present estimates baséd on the prosperity 
which pushes up receipts from taxation. ' ‘Thus: both ‘ices of 
Mr Kennedy’s carefully-balanced Budget calculations may be upset 
just as the fiscal year with which they are Concerned begins on 
July 1st. The balancing act itself introduces another doubt into 
the economic eutlook. Many experts lay the blame for the speed 
with which recession followed recovery in 1960 on the huge 
swing in the federal Budget from a deficit of $22.4 billion in’ 1959 
to a surplus of $1.2 billion in 1960—nearly $14 billion. ~ The 
swing will be only about half that between June, 1962, atid June, 
1963, according to present estimates, but even $7 billion is quite 
a substantial change. 

Some of the President’s advisers have been pointing all this 
out to him. But. othets have. been “ten chim of the much 
more immediate problerty of America’s internatibral accounts and 
of the lack of confidence which would be encouraged in bankers 
abroad by ‘any sign of a willingness to add to debts at home. This 
argument reinforces President Kéennedy’s own inbred conservatism 
in financial matters and the latest reports“from Florida are that 
the Budget to be presented to Congress next month will be 
balanced at about $92 billion. 


Abundance Again 


HILE the international ‘situation presents the main threat to 

¥ the President’s: plans for'a balanced Budget in 1962-63-— 
over $48 billion is already allotted to defénce and this could easily 
go up—the American agricultural: situation is! almost 4s great and 
just as intractable a threat. ‘Of the increase: between: July and 
October of $1.3 billion in the:estimated:deficit forthe current fiscal | 
year, any $x billion was, accounted for, by —o nee 
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to farmers, partly because: they» were: producing moré* than: had 
been allowed for ahd partly because of the new Act under which 
they are: paid for taking land out of :production. ' The’ legislation 
is achieving: its purpose: the acredge’ planted was’ the least’ for 
fifty years and: the acreage harvested was the ‘least since ‘records 
were first kept in 1909. But as usual yields wentup, by 4 'per cefit, 
to 147 per cent of the 1947 average; asa result in the end “this 
year’s total output of crops is only slightly below: last ‘year’s record. 
The speciali incentives given to farmers to encourage them to reduce 
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their output of feed | grains did bring a fall.of 10 per cent in that 
category. Output of wheat was down by a similar amount, largely 
because of drought in the northern plains ; present forecasts sug- 
gest that wheat production may fall even more next year when a 
scheme similar to that applied to feed grains this year is being 
brought in for wheat. 

Prices for this year’s crops were also above last year’s, so that 
the smaller quantity was valued at $600 million more ; total net 
income on farms in 1961 is expected to reach $12.7 billion, more 
than in any year since 1953 and $1.5 billion above 1960. But 
$900 million of this increase comes from the government which 
is paying the farmers $4.7 billion altogether this year. So it is 
not surprising that the Administration is said to be about to unveil 
a long-term plan for controlling agriculture drastically. But it will 
be surprising if Congress treats this plan much more kindly than it 
did the similar scheme for “managing abundance” which the 
Administration offered so confidently last year, only to be turned 
down almost completely. 


Anglo-Zeckendorf 


HE long-awaited reorganisation of Webb and Knapp, Inc., 
brings British capital to the aid of the most daring and gifted 


(and most entangled) property developer in the United States, - 


Mr William Zeckendorf. Of the $43 million in new money which 
is being brought in, two North American banks are providing $25 
million in five-year loans, but they might have been less helpful 
if it had not been for the $18.7 million being invested by the 
Philip Hill Group of London and the related Second Covent 
Garden Property Company, Ltd, which is also guaranteeing repay- 
ment of the bank loans. Philip Hill is paying $6.2 million for 
4.5 million shares of Webb and Knapp itself, as well as for an 
option to buy shares in one of its. subsidiaries, while Second 
Covent Garden is paying $12.5 million for a half share in a new 
firm, the Zeckendorf Property Corporation, and for two notes for 
$2.5 million. Earlier joint ventures in Canada probably brought 
the two sides together. The new scheme gives the British investors 
a direct interest in thirteen of Webb and Knapp’s biggest urban 


redevelopment projects which are being transferred to the new. 


firm ; they range from Century City in Los Angeles, on part 
of Twentieth-Century Fox’s old motion picture lot, to the new 
United Nations Plaza in New York City. .Only one—Park West 
Village, in New York—is complete. Zeckendorf Property, which 
will have first claim to all of Webb and Knapp’s new urban 
development projects, will be listed on the over-the-counter market, 
thus ensuring that all the British stake is in quoted securities. 

The new funds will enable Mr Zeckendorf to free himself from 
the clutches of the money-lenders, provide him with some much- 
needed working capital-and-enable him once more to borrow money 
at normal rates of interest. Mr Zeckendorf has never been able 
to resist. an attractive proposition and has never worried about 
where the money was coming from to pay for it; in his own 
words he would “ rather be alive at 20 per cent than dead at the 
prime rate.” This was all very well while the property market 
was booming, but by 1960 his short-term debt was put at over 

. $100 million, 40 per cent of his total liabilities, some of it at 
éxorbitant rates of interest ; the most complicated financial juggling 
and even the premature sale of some properties have not reduced 
it very much. He was not able to carry through his plans for 
a Zeckendorf Hotel in New York and to find the money for 
Century City he had to go into partnership with the Aluminum 
Corporation of America. 

The price of settling his most acute difficulties seems certain 
to be some curtailment of the freedom and exuberance which has 
always been the hall-mark of Zeckendorf operations. To satisfy 
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the Bank of England, which would not give permission for the 


. export of British capital without some assurance of a return, divi- 


dends of 60 cents a share will have to be paid for the next three 
years on Second Covent Garden’s shares in Zeckendorf Property. 
The Zeckendorf family, which once owned 52 per cent of the 
ordinary shares of Webb and Knapp, will be down to 39 per cent, 
compared with about 15 per cent for the Hill interests. And the 
British, who will sit on the boards of both firms as part of the 
deal, will try to keep Mr Zeckendorf’s feet on the ground. 


Students 


Turn 


Right 


FROM A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


5 ; 


"\ HE average American college student of today probably differs 
little from his predecessors in his almost studied indifference 
to the greater world around him and in his apathy toward political 
causes. But the tiny minority of students who are attracted toward 
political activity has been growing during the past two or three 
years and, what is most important, they are more dedicated and 
dynamic than politically-minded students have been at any time 
since America’s entry into the war in 1941 ended the left-wing 
college movement of the nineteen-thirties. The sullen detachment 
and cynicism that dominated college life during most of the past 
decade is fading away. The most fascinating aspect of this modest 
political revival is the fact that the activity is not exclusively the 
property of the left but includes, for the first time, an aggressive 
right-wing movement. 
Conservative politicians exaggerate outrageously when they speak 


of a mass movement of militant conservatives in the colleges. But: 


right-wing students are, in fact, the most vigorous and the best 


organised in college circles today. This ‘cannot be explained away 


simply as a product of the financial support of businessmen, helpful 
though this is, nor is it the classic rebellion of young people against 
their elders—in this case the generation of the New Deal. Rather 
it is, to a large extent, the articulation and refinement, for the first 


_time, of the conservative views that have always dominated student 


thinking. College administrators generally agree that in the past 
the American student tended to be a conservative, a wishy-washy 
and silent one, to be sure, but potentially prone to the right-wing 
radicalism that now .attracts him.. The mistaken image of the 
student as a liberal has been perpetuated because up to now what 
political agitation went on in the colleges has been liberal and 
because liberalism has dominated the political thought of students 
at the most politically-conscious colleges. 

At the same time the liberals are awakening from their. long 
sleep, perhaps because they have been stirred by the activity of 
the right wing. Unlike the conservatives, who turn out propaganda 
on a wide variety of issues, the left-wing students (including an 
infinitesimal fraction of communists and fellow-travellers) spend 
most of their energies in demonstrating against racial discrimination 
and nuclear warfare. Both Negro rights and pacifism are some- 
what suspect socially in all but the most liberal colleges and con- 
sequently the left-wing groups are not as successful as their right- 
wing counterparts in recruiting new members. But the quality, 
if not the quantity, of liberal activity is rising. 
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This political revival, on both the left and the right, differs 
from similar movements in the past in its relative independence 
of adult political trends. It is true that the student who stands 
out in right-wing politics comes almost invariably from a consérva- 
tive home, but his conservatism has a ‘distinctive quality.. He is 
by no means the fawning admirer of his right-wing elders. As 
an implacable foe of domestic welfare measures and as a champion 
of a sabre-rattling foreign policy, he is contemptuous of business- 
men as uncertain warriors against liberalism at home and com- 
munism abroad ; he sneers at the members of the reactionary John 
Birch Society as uncultured louts who imagine that there’ is a vast 
communist conspiracy within the federal government ; and he dis- 
misses the conservative Republican leaders in Congress as congenital 
compromisets seeking merely to halt the expansion of social welfare 
programmes rather than trying to root them out. 

The most sophisticated variety of student conservative considers 
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himself to be guided by a consistent philosophy of “ libertarianism ” 
which in practice’ would end all but the most elementary govern- 
ment activities, including even government aids to business such 
as the protective tariff and federal subsidies: No practising poli- 
tician can hope to meet the rigid standards set by these young 
doctrinaires, but Senator Goldwater of Arizona comes the closest 
to doing so. The real patron saint of the right-wing students is 
not Mr Goldwater, but someone closer to their own age: Mr 
William Buckley, a relatively obscute 36-year-old who edits the 
right-wing National Review and spends much of his time working 
with students. 

The gulf between the left-wing student and his elders is even 
wider. Even those who cal! themselves socialists have little interest 
in the economic issues, such as the problem of unemployment and 
medical aid to the aged, that are of vital importance to trade union 
leaders and to most liberal politicians. Conversely, the student 






Hot Wate 
in the Desert 


, FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


j 


ALM SPRINGS, near Los Angeles, has 
been a winter resort for several 
decades but only recently has it.attained 
ie status of a watering place. In March, 
1959, the Palm Springs Spa opened its 
doors on land leased from a local Indian 
tribe, until then the custodians of the hot 
springs in the centre of the town. Today, 
the spa is doing a thriving hydrothera- 
peutic business. Its architecture is ultra- 
modern, contrasting strongly with the 
Edwardian plush of spas in Europe and 
the eastern United States—Vichy, France, 
or White Sulphur Springs, Virginia, for 
example, ‘The fittings are elegant, the 
service urbane, the amenities include an 
infra-red inhalation room (for the relief of 


‘ sinus congestion and to. relax tension) and 


contour “Roman” baths into which 
mineral water is injected by swirling jets. 

Palm Springs is making a bid for recog- 
nition as an international resort. But as a 
place to “take the waters” in Southern 
California; this is a Johnny-come-lately ; 
others, such as Warner Springs, Rincon 
Springs, Murietta Hot Springs, Gilman 
Springs, Glen Ivy Springs, scattered about 
the desert behind Los Angeles and San 
Diego—are much .older; Desert Hot 
Springs, adjoining Palm Springs, has a 
decade-long reputation as a haven for 
sufferers from respiratory, circulatory and 
other ailments. Southern California’s 


watering places are little known and little | 


patronised outside the state but locally 
they afe extremely and_ increasingly 
popular. Along the San Andreas earth- 
quake fault, between 50 and 100° miles 
inland from the coast, hot springs bubble 
up in many spots from great depths. The 
waters contain calcium, sulphates, carbon- 
ates and other minerals considered to be 
beneficial when they are either drunk or 
bathed in. The Indian tribes which 
originally inhabited the area were con- 
vinced of their therapeutic value and, 
more recently, the white man has exploited 
the springs commercially. 


P Europe, taking the waters has been 
traditionally an indulgence of the rich 
and ailing but in Southern California the 


' practice has a less conventional appeal. It 


is true that Palm Springs conforms fairly 
closely to a latter day Baden-Baden, with 
its clientele of movie stats, Los Angeles 
socialites, ‘sports celebrities and business- 
men and their wives from all over the 
United States who come to. winter in’ the 
bright, warm desert. The. price -of.a 
mineral bath and massage is $8.50,.and 
patrons are concerned as much with 
glamour and physical fitness as with the 
curing of ills, But other spas are set up 
as regular family holiday resorts. 

Warner Springs centres round two large 
pools, into-which water is channelled from 





nearby springs, used originally by the 
Indians but now reserved for white 
families who can afford the minimum rate 
of about $30 a day for two persons. The 
hot pool is maintained, at the natural tem- 
perature of over 100 degrees ; the “ cool ” 
pool is Kept at 80-99.-degrees for regular 
swimming. Some guests come to Warner’s 
for their health but the majority are family 
groups on holiday. They stay in cottages, 
eat in a communal dining hall, patronise 
the bar, lounge, games room and dance 
hall, and take part in such sports as golf, 
tennis, badminton and riding. For those 
on a low budget, Glen Ivy Springs sup- 
plies the answer. It is a short drive from 
Los Angeles and serves a Sunday dinner 
which is highly rated in the area; most 
patrons, ranging from grandparents to 
teenage children, come out for the day. 
The former may spend their time packed 
into~one of the two hot pools while. the 
latter splash and dive around the thronged 
cool pool; they pay between $1 and $2, 
according to age. 

An expert, who is said to. have analysed 
the waters of all the leading spas in both 
the Old and New Worlds, pronounced 
those at Desert Hot Springs to be the 
most beneficial of all.-. The first commer- 
cial bath house there opened iti 1941, but 
it was not until about ten years ago that 
the area really developed into the nearest 
thing to a traditional watering place in 
Southern California, Today, new and 
more luxurious bath houses are built every 
year and sleeping accommodation for some 
3,000 visitors is available in motor courts 
and cabins, which charge anywhere from 
$5 to $10 a day for two people. Those 
who stay at the smaller places patronise 
the public bath houses but the larger ones 
have a hot pool and some of them a cool 
pool also, fed: from their own private wells. 
Quite a few of the places to stay are owned 
by people from other parts of the United 
States who have themselves moved to the 
Southern Californian desert for their 
health ; the dry, pure air is said to be good 
for asthma, hay fever, sinus congestion and 
similar complaints. 
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liberal can count on little support from adults for his own pet 
causes: something approaching unilateral disarmament, the abolition 
of the House Committee on Un-American Activities, and radical 
steps to hasten the breaking down of racial barriers. He feels 
isolated from the practical world of liberal politicians and regards 
President Kennedy as an incurable compromiser who broke faith 
with his student admirers when he sanctioned the invasion of Cuba. 

The fascinating question is whether this mild outbreak of interest 
in politics at the colleges will have any real impact on politics in 
general. The left-wing students admit that there will be little 
place for them in adult political life unless they remodel their views 
drastically. But the right-wing students, with only a slight soften- 
ing of their more extreme stands, could find a place on the extreme 
right of the Republican party. If some of the young con- 
servative leaders carry out their present plans of seeking political 
power instead of financial gain after they leave college, the Republi- 
cans may soon be receiving a steady infusion of zealots who will 
push the party further and further to the right in the next few years. 


Dearer by Air? 


ETWEEN them the Civil Aeronautics Board and three of the 

transcontinental airlines managed to give a good.» many 
travellers a miserable Christmas, People who had bought trans- 
continental tickets at the experimental cheap excursion rate intro- 
duced in August found at the last minute—often only when they 
arrived at the airport—that the CAB had refused to extend this 
concession past December 15th ; some of the airlines had failed 
to warn their patrons that they might have to find an additional 
$84 or so for a return trip between New York and Los Angeles. 
Such a cruel muddle is not likely to be' repeated, but all the signs 
are that most of the domestic airlines have abandoned hopes of 
solving their problems by tempting more people to fly by making 


Only main routes shown 


“ 


this cheaper. The 50 per cent discount on “ youth” fares has 
~ now passed into history, commemorated by a host of anecdotés of 
mutton dressed as lamb, and the CAB has just turned down a 
request from one line to introduce a third-class service which would 
be cheaper than any now offered. Most of the airlines have filed 
requests with the CAB for higher coach fares which would bring 
them nearer to those for first-class. 

Their justification is the $30 million which the Air Transport 
Association estimates was lost by the eleven trunk lines in 1961 
—the largest collective loss in their history. In 1960 they made 
only $1.2 million. Passenger traffic has risen hardly at all this 
year, compared with an increase of 4 per cent in 1960 and 15 
per cent in 1959, while §7 per cent of all travellers fly coach, com- 
pared with 49 per cent last year. Costs, moreover, are rising 
faster than revenues. In particular, the lines had to pay $63 
million in interest on new jet aircraft and other equipment—the 
sum was only $10 million in 1955—and they charged off $200 
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million in depreciation. But air traffic took a sudden turn for 
the better in November and early December, suggesting that the 
temporary troubles of the industry may be over. 

For the deeper-seated ones of over-capacity and excessive com- 
petition, mergers are the cure prescribed by the CAB and early this 
month two of the smaller trunk lines—National Airlines (which 
lost $7 million in its most recent financial year) and Continental 
Air Lines—announced that they have agreed to join forces, subject 
to the consent of the CAB and of their shareholders. Their 
seasonal peaks in traffic complement each other and a more efficient 
management would almost certainly be able to make an even better 
thing of National’s new southern transcontinental route. Not many 
of the expected savings would, however, come from eliminating 
competition ; the two lines overlap only between Houston and 
Los Angeles. Nevertheless, the announcement has set off new 
hints of other consolidations: two of the biggest airlines—Ameri- 
can and Eastern—are publicly looking each other over and Mr 
Howard Hughes would love to merge Northeast Airlines with 
Trans World Airlines, if only he could regain control of the latter. 
In the long run, some such consolidation of the industry may make 
possible more efficient service at lower prices. 


Good-bye to Blow-by 


¥ the end of 1962 a brighter New Year will really be in sight, 
for all new motor cars will be fitted with a device to eliminate 
much of the blow-by, the fumes of unburned petrol coming from 
the crankcase. These constitute about 40 per cent of the hydro- 
carbons emitted by automobiles which pollute the air and help 
to cause smog. Since the end of 1960 all new cars sold in 
California—the capital of smog—have carried the new device, 
which sends blow-by fumes back into the engine to be burned. 
(A simpler version is also incorporated in most new British cars.) 
But it was only early this month that the board of directors of the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association recommended that its 
members should install it in all their new cars and lorries. The 
recommendation is tantamount to acceptance by all the leading 
producers. 

This is a victory for two Secretaries of Health, Mr Ribicoff and 
his predecessor Mr Flemming, and for the members of Congress 
who have agitated for purer air. At first the manufacturers 
insisted that the device was really needed only in California but 
this year it has been optional on all new cars, at a cost of about 
$5. Four months ago Mr Ribicoff told the producers that he 
would press for compulsory legislation if they did not promise, 
by January Ist, to install blow-by control on all cars and lorries, 
starting late in 1963 with the 1964 models. Faced with this 
ultimatum the manufacturers decided to do the thing handsomely 
and comply a year earlier. How much the device will add to the 
cost of a car when it is mass-produced is uncertain, but it is likely 
to be less than $5. In California the device will probably have 
to be installed on all cars in use within three years. So far, unfortu- 
nately, the industry has found no cheap way of eliminating fumes 
that do not come from the crankcase but are emitted in the exhaust ; 
this means that even when all cars are fitted with blow-by control 
only 25 per cent of the nuisance will be overcome. 


* * * 


Corrections : The President of Peru is Senor Prado, not Senor 
Alessandri as stated on page 1136 of The Economist of December 
16th. 

In the article on page 907 of The Economist of December 2nd 
the price of natural gas in Southern California should have been 
given as 38 cents a thousand cubic feet. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Co-existence on the China Coast 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN MACAO 


ACAO, placid survival of Portuguese colonialism on the south 

China coast, bore up bravely under the shock of Mr Nehru’s 

exhausted patience in distant Goa. Plainly no one in the 
tiny colony’s curious, tough-minded Establishment gave a 
moment’s serious thought to the possibility that Indian anti-colonial 
aggression might infect Communist China. 

There was genuine regret in the sad spaniel eyes of the Macao 
gendarmes when, under orders from Lisbon, they knocked gently 
at five in the afternoon—not morning—on small tidy Macao homes 
to pick up and intern, with deep bowing apologies,. fifty-odd 
bewildered, respected Indian residents. The unpleasant duty was 
performed with urbanity on both sides. Two of the internees, 
after all, were active members of the gendarmerie themselves. The 
Indians were angry only with Mr Nehru. One incensed prisoner 
recalled that he had previously and similarly been interned by 





Portugal in China 


reluctant Pakistanis some years ago because he had had the mis- 
fortune to be in Karachi during the first dispute with his motherland 
over Kashmir. 

A nice Portuguese touch was the frank explanation by the hand- 
some governor (Lt. Colonel Jaime Silverio Marques), beloved alike 
by Macao’s Chinese, its Portuguese, and its Eurasians, when he 
begged the local press to forgive him for not allowing interviews 
with the huddle of internees. “They are,” he pointed out with a 
straight face, “ in a proscribed secret military area.” The pressmen 
nodded gravely, well aware that the internees were being comfort- 
ably housed in a Catholic priests’ summer holiday sanctuary, under 
special orders from the governor for the utmost latitude, unlimited 
food supplies and regular daily camp-to-school bus services for the 
children. 


Tae oe 


Macao reactions 
pointed up 
Peking’s _ realistic 
indifference to the 
existence of a Por- 
tuguese enclave so_. 
near to Canton. There is a colonial garrison of a thousand 
Portuguese blackamoor troops—no longer drafted from Angola, 
but from Mozambique. The Portuguese navy’s solitary sloop had 
departed the day before to show the flag at Timor. The com- 
munist army guards at the yellow stone gate on the narrow border 
yawned as usual in the shade and perused decadent coloured 
comics bootlegged from Macao. 

The main topic of conversation among Macao’s government and 
banking officials was the sudden death that same week of the durable 
Ting Hai syndicate, headed by the once all-powerful Fu family, 
which had monopolised Macao gambling for 24 years. A tough 
new Hongkong syndicate, bent on breaking also into Macao’s sacro- 
sanct gold-smuggling racket, with its world-wide connections, had 
outbid the Fu family for renewal of the gambling franchise for 
the next eight years, and had thus become a new and unpredictable 
influence in Macao economic and political life. It was noted that 
Comrade Ho Yin, ruling Gold Bar King of Macao for the past 
14 years, former partner in the overthrown Fu gambling syndicate, 
chairman of the Macao Chamber of Commerce and party fellow- 
traveller in all Macao dealings with the Chinese communists, was 
accompanied by three bodyguards on his routine business calls. 
Nobody seriously supposed that this prudence was related to any 
fears of communist aggression, 








EKING, of course, could take Macao by merely turning off the 

water supply which comes from Chinese sources, or by with- 
holding food deliveries to the 300,000 inhabitants. But the existing 
set-up in Macao—as, in Hongkong—clearly suits the Chinese. 
Foreign exchange flows in through Macao banks from overseas 
Chinese to relatives on the other side of the border. German and 
Swiss business men often prefer to negotiate trade in Macao rather 
than in Hongkong. Faithful running dogs like Comrade Ho Yin 
ensure pliable obedience to party orders—as, for instance, when 
Peking sternly forbade the celebration of the fourth centenary of 
Portuguese settlement in the colony. 

Macao, further, is at present bulging with more than two thou- 
sand “useless-mouth” refugees, whom the communists . have 
allowed to cross legally into the little colony. _Most-are bent on 
finding their way illegally into crowded Hongkong (40 miles 
distant). These fugitives carry word not only of acute hardships 
and extreme malnutrition in Canton:and Kwangtung province, but 
also of the planned decision of the communists to send no fewer 
than 100,000 more “ useless mouths ” into Macao in the next three 
months—presumably to lighten the pressure of food rationing in 
Kwangtung, and also to embarrass the sorely strained “ refugee 
economy ” of Hongkong, to which «Macao remains a useful Portu- 
guese back door. 
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For Whom the Clock Ticks 





FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
: LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 

- H™ you,” Picasso once asked, “ ever seen a saint wearing 

a watch ?” Fortunately for Switzerland, saints come few 
and far between, and most timebound sinners the world over prize 
a Swiss watch above any other. Ministering to human bondage, 
Switzerland exports every year between 40 and 45, million watches 
and clocks, altogether worth well over'1,100 million francs (roughly 
£100 million). ‘That is 97 per cent of the industry’s total output. 
Even much of what stays on the home market is bought eventually 
by foreign tourists, who will have paid for their francs with dollars 
or sterling, many of them reckoning that the lifelong possession 
of such a duty-free bargain will amply compensate for the twinge 
of uneasiness when the customs officer. back’ home Jooks them in 
the eye. ae eae x 

The currency derived from selling clocks and watches (mostly 
watches) to foreigners contributes substantially to the Swiss 
Federation’s comfortable ways.. To the 75,000. men and women 
engaged in one way or another in making timepieces can be credited 
16 per cent of the total value of the country’s various exports 
—a trifle more than that of. the 68,000 textile workers, though 
less than that of the 32,000 chemical workers, who account for 
nearly 20 per cent. Since it has to spend relatively little on 
importing its raw materials, the watch industry likes to claim that 
in the long run it is Switzerland’s chief currency earner. In fact 
the industry’s relative contribution to the value of Swiss exports 
has declined since 1951 (when it was 21.5 per cent), and the 
expansion ‘of Swiss watch production has been outdistanced by the 
increase in foreign manufactures. In consequence, the Swiss share 
of the world market has fallen from 70 to 50 per cent. Expecting 
even brisker foreign competition, the industry is now bracing itself 
for a new effort to maintain its traditional ascendancy. On January 
1st the statute that has strictly regimented the manufacture and 
sale of watches and parts since 1951 is to be replaced by a new 
one, designed to encourage the industry to march with the times 
as efficiently as it marks time. 

In order to avoid helping the growth of competitive industries 
abroad, the export of movements and parts was virtually pro- 
hibited under the old statute, and the export of watch-making 
machinery severely limited. Foreign competition has grown relent- 
lessly, all the same. Protected by stiff tariffs, the clackmakers and 
watchmakers of west Germany, the United States, France, Japan 
and Britain (in that order of output) have long enjoyed the lion’s 
share of their national markets. And now other countries are 
establishing their own industries, or developing existing ones, 
India has as good as stopped importing Swiss watches, has lately 
begun to turn out alarm Clocks, and is fostering plans to make 
timepieces of several other kinds. ‘ But it is perhaps in the Soviet 
Union that the Swiss watch industry sees at present the most 
ominous development. 

At the outbreak of the last world war the Soviet Union was 
producing merely 700,000 watches a year. Its annual production 
is now running at 1§ million, and much of it is being exported, 
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some to England. In Europe the Swiss watch industry believes 
itself threatened with a substantial loss of business through its 
exclusion from the common market ; the new common tariff will 
require west Germany and Italy, two of the leading four foreign 


- customers for Swiss” watches, “to raise “their tariffs. “Elsewhere in 


the world, war and political upheaval are also severely interrupting 
trade. In consequence of the Suez conflict, the value of Swiss 
watch consignments to Egypt fell from 8.8 million francs in 1956 


_ te 14 million in 1957,:and.has stayed at ‘roughly that figure, ever 
* since. Ciba has cut its buying of Swiss watches since 1957 from 


11 million francs annually to 1.1 million. So the ghosts of 1921 
sometimes still walk the gentle Jura valleys where most of the 
Swiss watchmakers are congregated, working either in factories 
or at home. That was a year when exports fell by 48 per.cent 
to 169 million francs, and some 30,000 persons were out of work. 

By a federal referendum in November the Swiss electorate—for 
this is an issue affecting the well-being of the whole republic— 
approved by 443,173 votes to 221,634 the new Watch Statute. 
This replaces the Statute of 1951, which restricted both entry into 
the industry and the expansion of existing factories. The restric- 
tiye system is to be dismantled by stages over four years, begin- 
ning on January 1, 1962. The new policy of stimulating the indus- 
try by liberalisation is to have a safety device attached to it: a 
system of official technical control, insisting upon a minimum 
standard of quality, of all timepieces and parts destined for the 
foreign market. Thus, through strict supervision of the quality 
of exports, the industry hopes to maintain the singular advantage 
of its established reputation for making the finest watches in the 
world—even when it is turning out many more than before. A 
second innovation with the same long-term object is the obligation 
imposed upon manufacturers to make “ solidarity contributions “ 
to a fund for scientific and technical research. There is still much 
important: work to be done here, particularly in the field of 
electronics. i 

The ‘competition which the new dispensation invites within the 
Swiss industry itself will spur many manufacturers into reorganising 
and rationalising their methods, and some of the smaller fry, per- 
haps, into merging with other strugglers. But although it is antici- 
pated that the co-operative buying of materials will increase, there 
is no visible trend at present towards financial concentration. The 
price cartels will continue to operate as before, 

And smuggling—that untiring tribute to the excellence of the 
Swiss watch ? It will go on—ambitiously and modestly, ingeni- 


ously and clumsily—wherever governments inordinately discourage. 


Swiss watches from entering their domain, The American customs 
reckon that anything from one million to three million Swiss 
watches enter the United States illegally every year. Near Loisin 
in Upper Savoy this month the French police discovered 10,000 
undeclared Swiss watches in a car that has just crossed over from 
Veigy. All very reprehensible. But here in the Bernese Jura they 
are neither surprised nor unduly pained. 


Ill-Starred Ceylon 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


HE state of emergency declared last April to deal with Tamil 
TN scestion in the north and east continues and is extended with 
routine monotony each month, although normal conditions have 
been restored. Although Jaffna, the northern capital, is still ruled 
by a military commandant and the Federal party is still proscribed, 
Tamil Federalist leaders now attend parliament freely and castigate 
the government with renewed venom. One reason for their rancour 
may lie in the charge recently levelled in parliament that the ruling 
Freedom party did not honour a gentlemen’s agreement reached in 
March, 1960. According to the Federalist version, which the govern- 
ment has pooh-poohed, the Federal party helped the Freedom 
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party on two important occasions on the understanding that the 
latter, once in power, would temper the present language policy by 
giving a “reasonable place” to Tamil, and generally assuage 
minority feelings, Last year the Federalists held the balance in 
parliament, cast their votes against the minority government of 
the United National party, and forced a dissolution. They claim 
that in the general elections that followed, Tamil votes in mainly 
Sinhalese areas helped the Freedom party to win nearly twenty 
seats from the United National party, which went to the hustings 
on communal slogans. The Tamil leaders plainly feel let down. 

If the government lost its footing on the language issue, it 
appears to have recovered its balance only to be attacked on all 
sides by enraged trade unions. In December the monsoon rains are 
normally followed by a deluge of strikes ; but there is more than 
the customary bonus fever in the present tension. Last month, 
when the opposition parties jointly demanded an end to the nine- 
months-old emergency rule, the charge was made that the real 
reason for the continued extension of the emergency was anxiety 
over growing economic unrest. If this claim was true, then dis- 
content has proved stronger than fear of punishment under the 
stringent emergency laws. The island-wide bus strike was settled 
a fortnight ago; but, having tasted blood, the unions are now 
presenting a multitude of demands, described with picturesque 
ambiguity by one harassed civil servant as being as “thick” as 
autumn leaves in Vallombrosa. Dockers, railwaymen, bank clerks, 
oil workers, engineers, public servants and even apothecaries have 
all made demands. Some, like the dockers, are already on strike, 
others threaten strike action, and some come and go. The picture 
is so confusing that one 
enterprising newspaper has 
published something like a 
score card. But at the 
moment the contest seems 
as depressingly destined for 
stalemate as the test 
matches in India. The 
government has moved 
troops into Colombo port 
and is watching to see 
whether the unions. will 
actually make a big push 
towards a general strike. 
Although most of the 
strikers’ demands are paro- 
chial, some common 
demands are emerging. 
More _ significantly, they 
are assuming a political 
character. Demands for 
withdrawal of emergency 
rule, of the army from the port, and of the national development 
tax of four per cent are cases in point. 

One interesting feature of the present strike situation is the 
degree of independence shown by the union leaders. With a show 
of militancy and unity which must have both impressed and dis- 
concerted their political gurus, the workers have now resisted 
restraints imposed on them by the Trotskyist and Communist 
parties, which are still committed to a policy of “ responsive co- 
operation ” with the Freedom party. Their long term strategy of 
pushing Ceylon leftward, and their immediate desire to prevent 
any political gains by the rightist United National party, led 
the Marxist parties to pull their punches during the past year. 
The logic of events, however, has forced at least the Trotskyists 
into a position of increasing hostility to the government. 

Conscious of emerging differences, the Trotskyists are now con- 
centrating their fire on the finance minister, Mr Felix Dias 
Bandaranaike, whom they seem to suspect of being an impediment 
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to closer liaison between the government and the Marxist Left. 
Their leader, Dr Perera, has even charged that Mr Bandaranaike 
planned the arrest of the left-wing leaders during the bus strike as 
a first step to a coup d’etat. The Ceylonese mind is secretly titil- 
lated at the prospect of a coup, and it is not strange now to hear 
epithets like “ Felix Castro” and “ Sawdust Ayub Khan” flung 
at the portly and impressive figure of Mr Bandaranaike ‘in. parlia- 
ment. The finance minister himself has dismissed these accusa- 
tions as figments of the imagination. 

The Communists are even more perturbed by present trends. 
They have, admittedly, every reason to be happy with a govern- 
ment which follows a neutralist foreign policy and has strengthened 
Ceylon’s relations .with the Soviet block through many trade 
pacts. But they are disturbed by the new theory of 
“ Dompe socialism” advanced by Mr Bandaranaike, who is the 
theoretician, spokesman and outstanding personality of the govern- 
ment. Dompe is his constituency, and his thesis is based on the 
assumption that the Freedom party draws its strength from the 
rural peasantry and should therefore be responsive primarily to 
peasant needs. This was certainly the informing principle of 
the last budget, which placed all its burdens on the middle, lower 
middle and urban working classes. These classes, of course, form 
the social base of the left-wing parties ; hence the strained relations 
within the former triple alliance. Meanwhile Mr Dudley 
Senanayake, leader of the United National party, boldly sticks to 
his prediction that the government will collapse by February. This 
prophecy seems to be based as much on expectation of sharpening 
economic crisis as on the widely accepted astrological forecast of 
disasters and cataclysms at home and abroad early next year. 

Though there is something decidedly ill starred about Ceylon’s 
present state, the root cause of current tensions is the aggravation 
of the island’s economic problems. With worsening terms of trade, 
successive governments have been forced to indulge in deficit financ- 
ing to a point which the central bank now regards as alarming. 
Unable, for political reasons,-to reduce the huge social service 
expenditure, or to curtail heavy subsidies on food, governments 
have kept on pumping money into the economy. This money, 
exhausted in extravagant consumption, has become a steady drain 
on Ceylon’s external assets, which have now slumped to the lowest 
point since independence. Further, the tripod on which the island’s 
economy rests—tea, rubber and coconut—is now shaky. The 
release of American-stockpiles has affected rubber prices, while the 
soya bean has hit Ceylon’s coconut industry. — of tea have 
also slumped i in Middle East markets. 

Opinion in the country is agreed that rapid economic develop- 
ment is the only way out of the impasse. This requires not only 
new sources of capital for investment, but other conditions-as well. 
National unity, readiness for a long period of sacrifices, and strong 
administration are among the country’s urgent needs. The coming 
year may not produce all of them, but it is likely to resolve some 
of the present political conflicts. 


France After the Pause 
FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


OME, though not all, of the interest displayed in French plan- 
S ning methods has been inspired as much by’ France’s wages 
freeze of 1958-59, which contributed to the rehabilitation of the 
franc, as by the planning successes themselves. In fact the pay 
pause had nothing to do with the planning and, by the time it began 
to be quoted as an example abroad, it had gone with the boom. 
In the last two years, French wage rates have been increasing, on 
an average, by something over 1.8 per cent a quarter. Wages and 
prices stand high among the French government’s preoccupations 
for the coming year, and the French economic authorities are now 
less confident that they can combine rapid expansion with price 
stability. 
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The imaginary link between the French pay pause and planning 
can be dismissed easily. The. planning)-institutions, Commissariat 
and all, have been at work throughout the:whole postwar period 
and this did not prevent France’ from being*among the leaders in 
the inflationary race. Other factors which caused the pay pause 
of 1958-59 were due to other influences. An economic recession 
coincided with a. change of political regime ; the spring of 1958 
marked. the end of a boom as well as of the Fourth Republic. 
A recession does not usually encourage aggressiveness in the trade 
unions. On top of this, the trade unions were divided ; and 
their inability to prevent a change of regime, together with a 
feeling of apprehension about the Fifth Republic’s attitude towards 
trade unionism, gave them: a sense of defeat. They were on 
the defensive. They did fittle to resist the cut in real wages 
produced ‘by, first, the: after-effects of inflation, and then. the 
austerity measures that accompanied the devaluation of December, 
1958. The main burden of the austerity which played:a part in the 
spectacular ‘recovery of the franc: was borne by the industrial 
workers, . 

Gradually, as production picked mn the Jaws of the labour 
market started to work the opposite way. The trade-union mood 
changed. » Political. apprehensions: waned. The impulse to give 
General de Gaulle a chance to make peace in Algeria began to 
wear thin as.time passed. As labour, and particularly skilled labour, 
grew scarce again, employers in the expanding. sectors .of: private 
industry led: the way in concessions; their profits were :rising, and 
it suited them. better to pass on a’share ef the increment; to the 
workers than ‘to accept paralysis from strikes, Managerial salaries 
rose even faster than wages, the wages of skilled workers.rose faster 
than those’.of the unskilled; and men’s wages rose faster than 
women’s... Generally speaking; the pay pause did not survive the 
last quarter of 1959. 


HOURLY WAGE RATES IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
1960 7 ; 1961 


Jan) 1, April, July 1, Oct.$, jan.-1, April, July 1, Oct. 1, 


index (january | YY > iate : 
i 137-2 139-3 141-8 144-3 147-0 149-6 152:°9 155-3 


956=100) ... 
Per cent increase 3 

over prev. qtr, 23° 1:5 £8 ¥ re ee ee 

The impact of the pay. pause, while. it lasted, was, considerable. 
The. official statistics themselves (which the unions dispute) show 
the real. weekly. wages. of a, bachelor working in, Paris. as. having 
recovered the 1957 peak only in mid-1960, Since: family. allow- 
ances, which are important in France, lagged) behind : prices, the 
income of a worker with four children: is.only now reaching <its 
previous, (admittedly, record) level. The pause. was important, but 
it is over. .Wages rose faster in 1961 than the Seqrompess experts 
had hoped, 

‘M. Debré, the prime minister, told Lademtied in a controversial 
letter at the beginning of 1961, that nominal wage. increases must 
not exceed an annual rate of 4 per cent.) He complained at his press 
conference on December 4th that the employers had not played the 
game. The government can directly determine the wage»bill only 
for its own employees in the civil service (including teachers) and 
in the nationalised industries; particularly the public utilities. It 
is not new for wages in the public sector of the.economy to lag 
behind wages. in the private sector. 
threat of strikes, have promised to close the gap. . But the unions 
concerned complain that, far from narrowing, the gap. has actually 
widened in the last two years. The mood in the nationalised 
industries is such that communist, socialist and catholic unions are 
acting together, a rare thing in France. French citizens, deprived 
of public transport and, eating cold food by. candlelight, are 
reminded from time to time of skirmishes between the state and its 
employees. 

The last such warning strike took place on November 28th. 
Another was barely avoided before Christmas, the government 


Successive governments, under” 
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conceding a bonus in addition to a wage. increase of 2.25 per cent. 
But the unions: are far from satisfied; and the trial of strength has 
been merely postponed into the new year. Wages in nationalised 
industries are a factor in the state budget, and there are economists 
who suggest that the state of public finance is sufficiently healthy 
to-allow bigger concessions. But the ministry of finance is worried 
about the psychological repercussions, and about the general prob- 
lem of cost inflation. 

The index of wholesale prices has risen by 4.7 per cent in the 
last six months, and the official index of retail prices by 4.1 per 
cent.in five months. _ Watching this progress, French officials seek 
consolation in the fact that labour costs in west Germany have been 
rising even faster than in France. But they see no real solution to 
the problem until the “ baby boom ” makes its impact on the labour 
market (which will not be before three or four years), or, alterna- 
tively, the war in Algeria is brought to an end and releases man- 
power for industry. The situation is not as dramatic asin 1957. 
The franc is strong ; the gold reserves are approaching the 3,000 
million dollar mark ; the balance of trade remains favourable. But 
the French economy, less protected than in the past, can no longer 
afford an inflationary flight away from its problems. The French, 
like others, have still to find the formula to ion them rapid growth 
with steady prices. 


On the Razor’s Edge 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 





o seem to have a change of heart, without admiitting to 

been previously wrong, was the task of the Aust as 
minister, Mr Menzies, last week. . The election. of Dece 
had returned him to power with his “majority in thie Hoiise of 


Representatives reduced from 32. a two and his control of eae 
















Senate lasting only until July, wh n 
Only. two-out of five voters had given th 
their first preferences. “ We are = prepare 


to face the facts,.of the election, a3 ‘dear 
opposed by: many people norm 
to have felt that our economi¢é me: 
severe ; that we acted in too ae det 
engaged i in: industry and commence 5 that 
to human. considerations, and. that we 
conscious of unemployment. We: pleaded, . 
guilty to these charges, but the verdict 

went against us. ... We do nOt propo i 
of public opinion. This does not mean 
.twin policies of stability and "nisoat de 
the application of those’ policies » f 
approach should clearly be made. oe at 


Nothing is more unlike. Mr Meier than to bow, or to seem 


to bow, to public opinion. He is noted for the courage—his 
opponents call it, arrogance—with which he is prepared to flout it. 
The government’s present aim, however, is to survive the next 
few months. Jt may be true, as the federal Treasurer, Mr Harold 
Holt, has, said, thar many voted against the government’s policies 
without wanting a change of government, But to offset them there 
are others who now suddenly see the,Labour leader, Mr Arthur 
Calwell, as a near prime minister -instead of. as a likeable but 
ineffectual ‘Politician, and who will feel the well-known Australian 
desire to. “ give him a go.” 

Mr Calwell, once in power, would get the credit for the optigaigns 
that flows with oil and; from the rise in.economic activity that is 
due. to take. place anyway because of “ modifications of method and 
approach ”’?.that have already. been made. under Mr Menzies. 

What further modifications does the prime. minister have in 
mind ?._ No return of the credit squeeze is in sight.. If the balance- 
of-payments gap were to reappear, in the life of this Parliament 
(which it will hardly have time to do) resort would probably be 
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had to import resgri¢tions. More will be done for Queensland, 
where the governifignt’s ‘éleétbral losses were particularly heavy. 
But there is no i of modifying policies to yaks of. adopting 
Mr Calwell’s proposal: for--a:.supplementary budget .and- heavy 
deficit spending. 

Will there be a change in tariff policy ? The prime minister 
says he will call a conference early in the new year at which the 
government will hear the views of leaders of industry and com- 
merce. Anything that reduces the distance between Canberra ‘and 
the centres of industry is to be welcomed ; but,ifithese’ consulta- 
tions are to be of real value, the business men: ands industrialists 
must lobby less blatantly for their separate interests than is their 


wont. (The manufacturers’ lobby calls for higher tariffs and“ 
renewed import licensing—to relieve unemployment—while ; ‘that 
of the chambers of commerce praises the benefits of ‘import: com- 


petition—in order to keep costs down.) If the proposed’ confer- 
ence gives the government new insight into the problenis of indus- 


try, it must be hoped that it will also give business mien'’a keener 
realisation that high-cost production of a lot of things that io 


be better produced elsewhere is not necessarily in Aiistralia’s 
interest. H 


One hopeful portent is the inclusion of Mr Leslie Bury anon’ 


the three new ministers appointed to replace three who loststheir 
seats. In parliamentary debates on economic matters Mr Bury’ s 
contribution has always been outstanding. He is to be minister 
for air, but is also to assist the treasurer, Mr Holt.) As for Mr Hoit 
himself, his chances of eventually succeeding Mr Menzies ‘as 
prime minister are not improved by the election results. Eyes are 
again turning towards Sir Garfield Barwick, the able QC from 
New South Wales, who, besides the portfolio of attérney-general 
which he has held for three years, is now to take ovér from the 
prime minister that of external affairs. In parliament Sir Garfield’s 
reputation has fluctuated—high with his uniform divofte ‘aw low 
with his Crimes Act. On his desk now lies thé .very “thorny 
problem of Indonesia and West, Néw Guinea. If he can deal with 
that without loss of repu r for himself or his a Say 


government he i have done’ il. 


Three Cis in the Fountain 





‘Gaeeaia whose primary 
need is to keep from going hungry, has been offered $10 million 
towards its three-year plan. The givers of aid, including Britain, 
should not, however, wait that long to see whether Tanganyika 
can usefully absorb more: it is a country well worth building up. 


affect their economies significantly. 


The richest black African country, Ghana, has been set on the 
path towards becoming considerably ri by the cet of, ae 
million, in five annual instalments, to covér © 
the dam at Akosombo on, the Volta river,... The group an ae 
companies building’ the alaminium ‘smelter "that will také electritity 
from the dam (and thus ensure the loan’s repayment) has borrowed 
from the Amepican-government, three-quarters.of the $128 million 
it will need to»spend. Before the decade is out, Ghana will be 
producing twenty times as much electricity as it does) Tow and 
perhaps selling some of it acrgss<itS: borders); 5 it will ‘possess the 
world’s largest man-made lake ; it will be"in a position to export 
iron, grow rice, and, perhaps, -produge.« 50,090 ;tons: of; fishy a -year. 
With luck, the abundant electricity could attéact. other. industries 
to Ghana.. .It-is the. most. significant event. in Ghana’ sand per- 
haps West Africa’ s—history. 

This is said in«spite of the much larger amount—$239: million 
—that has been earmarked ‘for Nigeria. With six times as many 
people as Ghana, with far less wealth relatively to its size, Nigeria’s 
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1962-67 plan (full details are expected in the new year and we hope 
to make a special survey of them in The Economist later on) is 
likely to deal mainly with infrastructure. The federal govern- 
ment and the three regional governments probably hope to invest 
as much as £500 million over the five years ; at least half of this 
will have to come from outside sources. The largest dollop will 
be American ; other smaller amounts have also been offered. 
About £79. million will be spent in ten Lyears on edtucation—this 
will mean an increase in recurrent spending from about £28 million 
next year to £60 million in 1969-70. ~The projected Niger dam 
will cost £68 million in i its first stage ; Lagos harbour, roads, rail- 
al extension. seryiees will take up much of 
is tobe useful, ria will have to learn 
corruption in high 
everything in fours. 
: our ‘television services— 
‘many for Nigeria threaten .to outbid one 
ms of prestige ease Hete it is time for 
dister, Sir A akatiTafawa Balewa, to take 
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FROM A CORRES EGON ~ AMSTERDAM 
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‘the. oer minister, Mr Josef Luns, 
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The Dutch sense of reality has caused this transformation. The 
fact has begun to Come home that if, before long, New Guinea 
is made to stand om its own feet it will become an easy prey to 
Indonesian aspirations ; after all, some 98 per cent of its small 
br still lives in the Stone Age. New Gaines i is a financial 





Finally, the. Dutch 1 now fully realise that if.it came to a a fight with 
Indonesia they would stand hopelessly alone. 

For the past two years, the Dutch have ‘been prepared for this 
situation by, among others, the so-called Rijkens group. This is 
a group of mostly influential men. headed by Dr Paul Rijkens, 


former. chairman of Unilever. NV.. It has been able to get in 
touch with a number of leading Indonesians, including President 
Sukarno. At first the Dutch goverriment silently approved the 
group’s activities, but recently it has disavowed them. The group 
has nevertheless. made an impression.on Dutch public opinion. 
Professor Duynstee, of Nijmegen University, who is indirectly 
connected with it, maintains ‘that prestige and sentiment ought 
~hRoW...t0...be..Gistegarded, and.that there..is. still a last chance of 
entering into free and open negotiations with the Indonesians. 
(This would ithply setting’ aside, at least for the time being, the 
- right of self-determination: that had been promised to the Papuans.) 
' .  There.,is now every reason to.believe that the views of the 
Rijkens group and of Professor Duynstee will at long last prevail, 
and will guidé the Dutch government along its road to Canossa. 
~~Tf the New Guinier probienr tar be por tid of, even in this rather 
unhandsome way and at the cost of losing some face, the news 
will be greeted with sighs of relief by everyone in Holland except 

a few diehards. 
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You cranked the handle—and a familiar tune 
wheezed through the horn of the early gramo- 
phone. Today stereophonic equipment fills the 
room with living sound, adding a new dimension 
to your enjoyment. Mullard contributes much to 
the continuing development of sound reproduc- 


tion, providing essential valves and components 
of advanced design. Mullard 
The Mullard combination of research facilities, 
know-how and large scale manufacturing capa- 
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world. 
Is there a problem we can help you to solve? village See In partnership 
Mullard products used in sound repro- with Progress 
ducing equipment include: 
AUDIO VALVES + TRANSISTORS ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES 





LOUDSPEAKER MAGNETS ' MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 
TRANSISTORS AND OTHER SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES 
MULLARD LIMITED + MULLARD HOUSE 
Write to this address, on your company notepaper, for (Sas . 4 
a copy of the illustrated book ‘Something About Us". Pe nee are SORE ee! 
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The Aircraft Industry Complains 


about in its pre-Christmas visits to the Minister of 


We precisely, was the aircraft industry complaining 
Aviation ? Mainly, it appears, about lack of work. 


On the face of it, this seems incredible. The aircraft factories 


are now employing more than 300,000 people. It is an astonish- 
ing figure—twice as many as in 1950—and new staff has 
been taken on this year at the rate of approximately 1,000 a 
month. These figures count in some workers makings goods 
other than aircraft, but if they can be taken as reasonable 
indicators of a trend, they point to an industry that is 
expanding, not contracting. 

The aircraft industry has substantial orders in hand, enough 
to keep its. main factories adequately employed even if some 
less efficient units have to be closed, as Hawker Siddeley and 
the British Aircraft Corporation have recently been doing. 
But orders for new projects are not sufficient to keep its design 
offices working at the rate which they thought normal during 
the nineteen fifties. This is the nub of the companies’ argu- 
ment with Mr Thorneycroft. It,is not more work for existing 
production lines they are seeking from him but bids for 
new projects, aircraft, missiles and engines, involving tough 
technical problemis for their designers. And the Minister is 
refusing to oblige. 

The aircraft industry’s attitude pays little attention to the 
reasons why the Government encouraged its consolidation into 
five main production groups two years ago. The Government 
promised a measure of aid if the mergers went through. But 
there was no suggestion that this would be sufficient to main- 
tain the industry at the'size it was then—which was 20,000 
fewer in manpower than today. The industry, however, 
appears to think that there was some such commitment. Since 
the mergers took place, some rationalising of management has 
been effected inside thé néw groups, but there has been no 
inclination to reduce their size, although this was. the purpose 
of the Government’s plan. Consolidation, was intended to 
produce a smaller, more compact, technically strong aircraft 
industry out of a number of separate companies that the 
country could no longer afford. The object of adding two 
and two was to make three, not four. 

The new groups have, indeed, been demanding a flow of 
work that the Government cannot possibly provide. In the 
foreseeable future, perhaps one in every four men that they 
employ will become redundant, with severe effects in the 
design offices. The Ministry of Aviation has repeatedly said 
that too many separate design teams are being maintained 


within the new groups; It has done so for two reasons. One 
is that the Government itself, which takes thfee-quarters of 
the industry’s output, will order fewer different’ types of air- 


; craft and missiles in the future than in the past.: Secondly, 


“ interdependence ” among Nato countries ought to mean that 
a proportion of the arms that the Government does order are 
likely to have been designed outside Britain. If, for example, 
the Government becomes a partner-with Fraricein ‘the vertical 
take-off fighter designed by the’ French Dassault company, 
parts of the ‘aircraft would be built ‘in ‘British factories, but — 
little, if any, of the design would have been: pene’ in British 
drawing offices: 


Ts will ‘be a new’situation for the industry. Companies 
have known unemployment in the past, but mainly in 
terms of idle production lines. Now they are being warned by 
the Government to reduce total capacity by perhaps as much as 
25 per cent, and also to reduce the ‘ratio’ of designers they 
employ. This is the unkindest cut. ‘Traditions and loyalties 
in the aviation business place the designer at its nerve centre ; 
to get rid of an entire design team (which is the prospect in 
store).is to submit to-a-kind.of industrial leucotomy:. Iadividual 
managers of aviation groups will have the distasteful task of 
dismissing old friends and working partners. The aircraft 
industry deserves much of the criticism it gets; there are 
times, however, when it also deserves understanding and a 
measure of compassion. 

There is.also, as the Ministry of Aviation is aware, the risk 
of discouraging this industry to the point where it begins to 
lose heart. There may not be enough work to sustain its 
present size, but there are some rich plums in the offing. Two 
technical developments promise a steady volume of work ; 
one is vertical-take-off and the other is supersonic flight for 
civil transports. After marking time for about two years, the 
Government is likely to place new orders for military VTO 
aircraft, both fighters and transports, using both types of 
vertical-take-off engines developed in_ this country. This 
decision should help the prospects of Rolls-Royce, since the 
only firm order for vertical-take-off aircraft at present is. for 
Hawker Siddeley’s fighter powered by Bristol Siddeley’s special 
engine. Rolls-Royce had been left for several uncomfortable 
months, while the Government pondered, without orders for 
its own competing system. Now interest on the continent 
séems firm enough to justify the Government in supporting the 





apparent indulgence of two alternative engines for vertical- 
take-off based on somewhat different systems. Both Rolls- 
Royce and Bristol Siddeley, as engine builders, will have 
reason to be grateful for the policy of Nato “ interdependence ” 
which is giving them Goren support at home and orders 
from the continent: 

Aircraft manufacturers may view the prospects of “ inter- 
dependence ” with less enthusiasm, for it is uncertain that 
their aircraft would be adopted by Nato forces in open 
competition with designs submitted by manufacturers on the 
continent, and especially in France. The Dassault design 
teams have a way with small military aircraft (fighters and 
bombers) flying at two and three times the speed of sound 
that British designers might envy, and the nationalised Sud 
company has made a deep impression on the usually un- 
impressionable Ministry of Aviation with its supersonic 
‘Caravelle. A joint Anglo-French attack on that most difficult 
project, a saleable, flyable supersonic airliner, seems increas- 
ingly probable. 

It is a proposition that needs the closest examination, and 
Mr Thorneycroft would be doing a service if he spelled out 
the commitment that is in prospect before any agreement is 
signed. It is not an undertaking of a commercial kind that 
could safely be left to agreement behind closed doors. It will 
require five to ten times the kind of public money earmarked 
for the Cunard’s unlamented Q3. The taxpayer may be so 
relieved to discover that this cost is going to be shared with 
the French that he might forget to ask whether what the 
French are doing and what the British now propose to support 
is sensible and worth the investment. 

Apart from these technical ventures, the volte face that 
has taken place in the services’ attitude to air supply has 
produced a minor flood of orders for transport aircraft, from 
helicopters to the capacious whale-like Belfast able to fly half 
across the world. A smaller army and fewer overseas bases 
have made Transport Command the fastest growing branch 
of the services. -These transport orders are specially useful 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
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since they usually, though not invariably, require aircraft that 
- are relatively cheap and uncomplicated to develop by com- 
parison, say, with a complex military aircraft such as the 
British Aircraft Corporation’s TRS 2 light bomber ; this latter 
project now seems more likely to be cancelled than completed. 
If the TRS 2 were cancelled, the British Aircraft Corpora- 
tion would be conspicuously short of work for the future. 
Its factories are busy enough now, but its drawing offices 
have little to engage them beyond the BAC 111 jet. The 
company is competing hard for new military transport orders, 
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and would benefit from any supersonic airliner project under- 
taken in this country. But it is also assiduously searching for 
other kinds of work by signing agreements with French and 
American companies to build their aircraft, or parts of them, 
in Britain should these foreign designs be ordered by the RAF. 
Hawker Siddeley is rather better placed than BAC, since its 
work is spread more widely over a longer term, from Blue 
Streak to vertical take-off and from freighters to the Trident 
airliner (expected to make its first flight any day). The West- 
land company, specialising in helicopters, is almost wholly 
dependent on military orders but can rely on these coming in 
fairly steadily. Yet it must have been a blow to the company’s 
civil prospects when British European Airways chose (though 
it has not so far been allowed to buy) an -American-designed 
helicopter for civil operations. 


oe process of convincing the aircraft groups that they must 
reduce their capacity is slow and hard, and periodically 
the Ministry takes a step that suggests to the new groups in 
the industry that they are its favourite sons. Its treatment of 
that individualist and pioneer, Sir Frederick Handley Page, is 
having just such an effect. Sir Frederick stayed-oweside the 
mergers because neither Hawker Siddeley nor BAC would 
offer a price that he deemed fair to his shareholders. It was 
never the Government’s intention to prevent companies 
outside the new groups from building aircraft, provided that 
they did not ask for Government aid, and Handley Page has 
built the Herald, a small, rugged airliner in the DC 3 class, out 
of its own resources. The RAF wants to buy 45 Heralds to 
fill a requirement of Transport Command for this type of 
machine. 

The Ministry of Aviation has, so far, held up this order 
because it does not want an outsider expanding when the 
Government is insisting that the big groups should cut down. 
It would surely be officious to attempt to deprive an indepen- 
dent company of work simply because its success would put 
the department’s own protégés in a pet. Naturally Hawker 
Siddeley and BAC would be provoked if Handley Page were 
to get a Government order while they went empty handed 
(the RAF’s second choice would be the smaller Caribou built 
in Canada by Hawker Siddeley’s subsidiary, de Havilland, 
Canada). But it is notable that neither of them values the 
order so highly as to buy out Handley Page. 

Sir Frederick might argue bitterly that if he had asked for 
Government aid to develop the Herald in the first place, he 
would probably have got his order weeks ago. But this should 
not be regarded as an isolated incident. What, again, happens 
if in the future the RAF were to decide that Transport Com- 
mand needs some small, cheap executive aircraft like those 
built by Mr Peter Masefield’s Beagle company ? Will it be 
prevented from ordering these too because Mr Masefield 
has developed them without Government aid? It is Mr 
Thorneycroft’s misfortune to give the appearance of conduct- 
ing a vendetta against private enterprise in the air, to eliminate 
competition wherever it appears, whether on the North 
Atlantic by Cunard Eagle or among the aircraft factories in 
the Handley Page group. It is hardly surprising that the big 
groups, the establishment of the aircraft industry, believe that 
by pressing long enough and hard: enough they will get all 
the work and the Government support that they want. And 
so believing, refuse to rationalise. 
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£5 to £5,000 without 
Security 


ERCHED precariously on the edge of Britain’s capital 
P market today remains the poor man’s traditional 

lender of last resort—the no nonsense moneylender. 
Unlike the pawnbroker, he has managed to survive national 
prosperity and the welfare state. His business is small in 
relation to that of the City proper or the banks, but for 
many individuals he is still the only source of quick credit. 
There are something like six hundred registered moneylending 
offices in Britain, nearly all of them run by exempt private 
companies or partnerships not obliged to publish accounts. 
The only guide to the magnitude of the business is provided 
by three of London’s largest moneylenders, which are public 
companies. At the end of 1960 they had advances outstand- 
ing in the region of £270,000 and their issued capital totalled 
£120,000. The issued capital of most other London money- 
lending companies rarely exceeds £5,000 and is often no more 
than {£100—operations being financed from the directors’ 
pockets, mortgages, and occasionally from bank loans. On 
the assumption that on average each office may have 
advances of £10,000 outstanding, which is probably a 
generous guess, the total loans outstanding from all Britain’s 
six hundred moneylenders would be around £6 million. But 
the true figure could be half, or double that: to set it in 
perspective, one may compare advances to personal and 
professional borrowers by members of the British Bankers’ 
Association, which totalled £664 million in November. 


Moneylenders themselves like to think that their business 
is increasing as the habit of taking credit extends. In fact, 
the introduction of personal loans by the banks and the growth 
in hire purchase must have cut into moneylenders’ outlets, 
while full employment and the welfare state since the war 
have removed some of the contingencies that once provided 
the moneylender’s bread and butter—the incidence of income 
tax before the days of pay-as-you-earn, sickness before the 
National Health Service, and holidays before people generally 
had holidays with pay. The few indicators that are available 
suggest that the volume of this kind of lending may have 
stayed at about the same level over the past ten years. There 
‘were 294 registered moneylenders in London in 1950. and 269 
‘In 1954. There are now 262. In 1950 outstanding advances 
of the three public London companies were only {£10,000 
lower than their present £270,000. 


ONEYLENDERS are controlled by the Moneylenders Acts 
M of 1900 and 1927. These acts were designed to end 
abuses like the moneylender’s tout and the practice of lending 
a shilling for a penny interest a week—that is, around 400 
per cent a year. The back-street Shylock, who functions 
outside the acts, still exists: and of the 262 registered money- 
lenders in London only about 60 appear to have regular 
business premises. But if the abuses that produced the acts 
have become much less prominent, that is attributable more 
to the rise in incomes and the welfare state than to the acts 
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themselves. Unknowing people suddenly hard pressed for 
cash can still be persuaded to pay through the nose. 

The first major obligation under these acts is that every 
moneylender must have an annually renewed excise licence, 
price £15, for each address at which he carries on business, 
and he must satisfy the court of petty sessions that he is 
of good character and has not previously committed any 
offence under the acts. Once open for licensed business the 
moneylender is obliged to be very careful how he goes about 
attracting custom, He must not send out circulars inviting 
business. He may not employ agents to seek out likely 
borrowers. Any printed advertising that he uses may state no 
more than his name, address and telephone number, whether 
he lends money with or without security, and the highest and 
lowest sums he is prepared to lend. Hence the cryptic 
advertisement : “ £5 to £5,000 without security.” 

The acts set no direct limit on the rate of interest that a 
moneylender may charge, but they do specify that if the 
interest charge is greater than 48 per cent, the moneylender 
must show, in any proceedings in-respect of money lent, why 
the court should not consider the rate “excessive” and the 
contract “harsh and unconscionable.” A good many money- 
lenders charge rates well in excess of 48 per cent ; it is this, 
rather than any fear of “throwing good money after bad,” 
that probably explains why many of them are reluctant to take 
defaulters before the county court—for a judge, if he thinks 
fit, may re-open all previous-contracts with that defaulter and 
re-adjust the rate of interest in the light of the evidence. Un- 
happily, few of the moneylender’s clients are aware of these 
provisions in the act of 1927 and moneylenders are not obliged 
to draw their attention to them. The moneylender is however 
obliged to state his interest charge as a percentage of the 
diminishing balance and not merely as the much smaller per- 
centage of the initial balance. Thus the true rate of 48 per cent 
on £100 borrowed for one year implies an actual interest repay- 
ment not of £48 but of around £29. It is small wonder that 
moneylenders prefer to relegate this “true ” rate to a discreet 
footnote, quoting their charges as specific amounts in pounds, 
shillings and pence. 

Moneylending may be a lucrative occupation, but it is a 
lonely one ; for most of the moneylenders rarely meet their 
own kind socially. Professionally, however, it is possible to 
distinguish two groups : those who charge all borrowers the 
same rate, and those who, in theory at least, vary their rates 
according to the risk involved. In London, moneylenders in 
and around the City of London generally adhere to a fixed 
rate, which is mostly in the region of 33 to 45 per cent. Money- 
lenders in the West End and around St. James’s range 
their charges considerably higher. In a recent court case a 
Mayfair moneylender was charging a man of “ considerable 
substance ” rates of 60 and 64 per cent, and in one instance, 
where the loan had been repaid before the due date, 185 per 
cent. The printed memorandum of contract obtained from 
another West End moneylender offered a loan of £100 for a 
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year at an effective 77 per cent. These are onerous terms and, 


unlike the interest on the banks’ personal loans, they are not’ 


softened by income tax relief. 

Moneylenders are quick to argue that their rates are not 
exorbitant : as they see it, the moneylender retails money 
and is therefore entitled to_a retailer’s mark-up on his stock. 
His real burden, however, is the heavy incidence of bad debts. 
Plainly a substantial part of the interest taken by a money- 
lender goes to wiping out the debts of his defaulters. Among 
the “ City ” firms, bad debts seem to vary from about 8 to 12 
per cent, while those of the West End companies often go 
as high as 30 per cent, but are more usually in the range of 
15 to 25 per cent. 


TS difference in bad debt experience is a reflection of 
the different ways that these two groups. do business, 
The “City” moneylender likes to limit his operations to 
salaried staff. His lower rates tend to.attract the better 
business—and they allow pursuit of defaulters into the county 
court, He will often take security in the form of bills of sale, 
sureties, life policies, or second mortgages (on an unmortgaged 
property finance can normally be raised at much less onerous 
terms from building societies or through solicitors). The City 
lender will place particular importance on assessing the client’s 
character at the loan interview. Behind the scenes the money- 
lender is likely to call E. W.,Perry, business agents who keep 
a record of moneylenders’ customers, to confirm that his 
applicant is not in default, to. another, moneylender ; he may 
also get on to one of the City credit agencies for a credit assess- 
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ment of the applicant from his local community. The West 
End moneylender, on the-other-hand, is often precluded from 
effective court.action against a-defaulter by the height of his 
interest charges ; and to keep his funds fully employed he must 
lend to a wide range of customers, from the wage-earner to the 
destitute bookmaker; and make a high proportion of always 
risky postal loans (where there can be no question of a loan 
interview), - 

Logically the only possible reason for paying the rates that 
a moneylender charges is, financial desperation—a debt that 
must be paid, expenditure that cannot be delayed and nowhere 
else to get the money from. Yet it is clear that borrowing 
from moneylenders.is not limited to these circumstances. A 
large part of moneylending business comes from old customers 
—one “ City” company puts its own figure as high as 80 to 
90 per cent—many of whom turn up regularly to consolidate 
their debts without ever realising that they are reducing the 
ultimate .purchasing power of this money by anything from 
20 to 50 per cent or more. There are in fact a surprising 
number of people who, in terms of spending, are willing to 
discount the future well into the double figures of the interest 
rate. 

Moneylenders in. Britain would naturally like their business 
to develop on the American pattern in which advertising has 
a free rein, and companies are nation-wide and have stock 
exchange quotations, but at the moment there. are two large 
obstacles, In Britain advertising is strictly controlled and, 
just as important, is the fact that in Britain, when a borrower 
climbs the moneylender’s stairs, he abandons middle-class 
respectability. 
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ICI-COURTAULDS 


Waiting Period 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Exports Pause 





Bas saying that they ate consulting 
their . financial 

Brothers, the directors of Courtaulds have 
not, so far, made their. views known about 


ICI’s bid of three of its ordinary shares for. 


every four in Courtaulds. Becausé of the 
time needed to prepare the documents, the 
formal offer by ICI is some weeks away but 
presumably the Courtaulds directors, 
though they may well feel that they are 
being bustled into a decision, will have to 
say whether they recommend acceptance or 
not before then. But after months of dis- 
cussion, they could hardly reject the offer 
and the stock market, having chased an 
improbable counter-bid from, Du Pont for 
a few hours, is now appraising the two 
shares on the assumption that the bid will 
go through as it stands, Indeed, Courtaulds 
was being bought after. Chrismas as a 
cheap way into 1Ci and prices were adjusted 
mpetilinin so that at the close on Thurs- 
day, Courtaulds stood at 39s. 74d., compared 
with 398. Od. immediately before Christ- 
mas, and ICI at §$s. 9d., compared with 


advisers, Baring 


56s. 103d. These dealings took place in a 
thin industrial market, where prices were 
kept. firm by the stimulus provided by 
American. purchases of Unilever and where 
Seruanre were coursing another hare in 

e shape of a revived rumour that Cunard 
would become linked with another shipping 


group. 
Naturally the Opposition last week put 
down questions about monopolistic tenden- 
cies in British industry arising from the pro- 
posed [C¥-Courtaulds link-up. Answering 
them, Mr Erroll, the President of the Board 
of Trade, again made it clear ‘that the 
Monopolies Commission had no power to 
investigate a monopoly in prespect but only 
one in being: 
Should the merger, if it takes olSte, give 
tise #6 COAditions in which I considered 
that there were grounds for referfing to the 
-Comtnission the supply of any of the goods 
‘affected, I would, of course, do 80, 
But, in general, Mr Erroll treated the possi- 
bilities of monopoly arising from this 
merger with apparent equanimity. 


—— countries took most of the in- 
crease in Britain’s exports this year. 
The first eleven months should give, a fair 
impression of the whole year; they show 
an increase of 15 per cent in exports to 
Western Europe and a jump of a third in 


exports to Russia and Eastern Europe. Ex- 


ports as a whole rose by 4 per cent ; their 
relatively disappointing growth reflected a 
standstill in trade with the rest of the 
sterling area and a drop of 8 per cent in 
exports to North America. Between May- 
August and September-November, how- 
ever, exports to western Europe grew by 
only 13 per cent, most of the improvement 
being in exports to EFTA countries; & 
sharp recovery itr Exports to the United 
tates Was virtually wiped out by a fall in 
shipments to Canada. Exports to the 
stetling area fell; but if exports of ships are 
excluded, ic seems that the decline in 
éxports to stéerlitig countries other than New 
Zealand has been checked.. Nevertheless, 
between the two periods, seasonally 
adjusted, exports declined by 14 per cent. 
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Imports in September-November were 
14 per cent higher than in the five months 
April-August. By taking a comparison with 
the previous five months rather than May- 
August (to eliminate the effects of the dock 
strike earlier this year) the rise looks slightly 
more ominous than that suggested by the 
preliminary trade figures for November. 
Over the year, imports are 3 per cent lower 
than in 1960, mostly explained by lower 
imports of industrial materials. These were 
still falling, but only slightly, in September- 
November, though food, beverages and 
tobacco rose. Imports of finished manufac- 
tures also rose by 3 per cent in this period, 
but the rise was due mainly to ships worth 
£6 million from west Germany and the 
Netherlands. Over the year, imports of 
finished manufactures rose by 8 per cent. 


Planned Expansion 


ITHIN the. self-imposed limits of the 

Board of Trade—that trade between 
Britain and Japan should balance and not 
‘* disrupt ” the business of manufacturers in 
this country—the agreement signed at the 
end of last week was fairly ambitious. Trade 
Should reach about £40 million in each 
direction this year; the new agreement 
might lift it to £50 million in 1962— 
approximately one per cent of Britain’s total 
imports. It took four months to negotiate 
this liberalisation. An earlier agreement 
expired in March, was extended until Sep- 
tember and was then succeeded by an 
“interim” arrangement to the same effect 
while discussions continued. The new agree- 
ment picks up the loose ends since it runs 
for the year to September next. 

This’ “ annual” negotiation ‘of Anglo- 
Japanese trade is unlikely to'be repeated. A 
full commercial treaty will probably be 
signed before, or soon after, the expiry of 
the current agreement. This would give 
Japan the coveted “ most favoured nation ” 
status and remove the stigma of having its 
exports to this country restricted under 
article 35 of Gatt. It seems that Britain 
is ready to extend its trade with the 
“ quota ” countries—Asian and iron curtain 
—at the same time as it lowers tariff barriers 
to other exporters. Quotas for imports from 
Czechoslovakia next year have been raised 
by a sixth. Apart from an increase in 
imports of chemicals, machine tools and 
shoes, licences to import £180,000 worth of 
cameras and photographic equipment will 
be granted, compared with permitted 
imports of £55,000 this year. Following the 
sale of Viscounts to China, it is also 
rumoured that an expansion in trade quotas 
with China is likely. 

Both the Czech and Japanese agreements 
reveal liberalisation of photographic equip- 
ment and stringent limitation of imports of 
rubber footwear, reduced in Czecho- 
slovakia’s case from £100,000 to £35,000. 
Small quotas have been granted to Japan 
for the first time for cigarette lighters, 
cutlery, glassware, and cheap watches. A 
token import of £150,000 of wool yarns and 
Piece goods, unrequited by assurances that 
allegedly unfair practices by Japanese ex- 
porters will stop, has upset the wool textile 
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industry here. But wool textiles are Britain’s 
largest export to Japan, and import controls 


on these goods into Japan have been eased 


or removed. The largest category of 
Japanese manufactures entering this coun- 
try is cotton textiles, The quotas for cottons 
and goods made from man-made fibres 
retained in this country have been increased, 
and permitted imports of cotton and 
rayon cloth for further processing in this 
country before re-export have been raised 
from £3 million to £43 million. Among 
imports that Japan has freed from control 
are tooth paste and boot polish, an 
apparently small concession which manu- 
facturers of these products in this country 
whose exports have stagnated this year 
might nevertheless be able to turn to 
account, Larger quotas are to be granted 
for motors, tractors and bicycles ; the global 
quota for imports of motors for private 
buyers has been trebled to £2 million. 


More Competition from 
Japan 


Te changes in the Anglo-Japanese trade 
agreement that will affect British manu- 
facturers most are the freeing of imports of 
cameras, vehicles and plastics ; bigger quotas 
for that modern Japanese speciality, the 
transistor radio ; and the new quotas intro- 
duced for transistor television sets. Japa- 
nese cameras are likely to be the import most 
noticeable to the middle-class consumer ; 
the old quota of £375,000 a year was fully 
sold, and freedom may allow imports to be 
trebled. This would give the Japanese 
roughly a quarter of camera imports—and 
most of the new sales would be taken from 
the Germans, though the Americans might 
lose some sales of cine-cameras. The Japa- 
nese cameras are not significantly cheaper 
than others, but especially in cine cameras 
they have certain features not found on other 
cameras of the same price. Most of the in- 
crease in sales is likely to be in the middle 
price bracket, around £45 for still cameras ; 
few selling for under £25 are expected. 
So far as vehicles are concerned, the main 
Japanese export effort lies in scooters and 
mopeds ; Honda is the only maker to have 
tried selling in Britain on any scale. The 
depressed state of the British market is un- 
likely to encourage ambitious efforts, though 
British makers are apprehensive of anything 
that might add to their difficulties—and 
therefore ready to protest vehemently. Cars 
are something in which the Japanese are as 
yet less well: equipped to compete with 
western countries, though they are improv- 
ing fast ; in a few years more this industry 
may be a significant export competitor. 
Free imports of plastics may put more 
pressure on prices in the British market. 
Japan is able to make polyvinyl chloride 
more.-cheaply than most countries, for 
chlorine—one of its most important raw 
materials—is cheap there. Despite import 
duty and freight costs, it might. well 
be sold in Britain at a competitive price. 
And the rapid expansion of the Japanese 
plastics and petro-chemical industry, which 
has already outstripped the limits of discre- 
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tion in some instances—a new SBR synthetic 
rubber plant has had to be closed for lack 
of sales—may well make Japan an aggressive 
marketer. One must hope that the British 
industry will be able to restrain its inclina- 
tion to howl about dumping if a foreign 
maker sells at the same price as they do— 
which seems to be the gravamen of its 
complaint about American imports. 


THE ECONOMY 


Slow Decline 


I" October the slow decline in industrial 
production continued, though strikes at 
Rootes and the Steel Company of Wales 
may have contributed to making the index 
of industrial production two points lower 
for the month instead: of one. Output at 
other steelworks was low, and there appears 
to have been some slight decline from the 
high rate of engineering output achieved 
in September. 

Recent figures on private capital invest- 
ment suggest that this expenditure, perhaps 
the largest single element of demand upon 
engineering, was holding up relatively well. 
Engineering exports fell more between the 
second and third quarters this year than in 
1960, though the booking of orders for 
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abroad. remained brisk. Demand for the 
consumer durable industries was further 
depressed—intentionally. In the third 
quarter, however, motor vehicle output, 
which makes big calls upon intermediate 
engineering, compared better with 1960 out- 
put than it had in the previous quarter. 
Order books in engineering, in total, are 
coming down gradually, though orders in 
hand for export were up slightly at the end 
of October. Deliveries of engineering 
products have risen since the peak level of 
orders in hand was reached in May this 
year ; and net new orders have recently 
come down. Delivery dates, however, 
remain a problem for certain of the makers 
of specialised capital goods—though Britain 
is now no worse off in this regard than 
certain of its Continental competitors. 


MOTORS 


More Cars, More Bricks 
E= output in November was nearly 
2,000 a week higher than it had been 
in October, reaching a rate of 20,783 a . 
Continued on. page 1305 - 
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Kuwait's Holdings Abroad | 
Iraqi threats towards Kuwait, which this week caused British forces 
in the Middle East again to be alerted, arise from coveting the land 


of one of the richest neighbours in the world, Kuwait’s oil wealth 
is fabulous. Fables are current, too, about its foreign investments. 


UESSES have often been aired inter- 
nationally, in the-past,-about-the 
amount of the overseas invest- 

ment holdings’ of the state of Kuwait. 
It has ‘seemed clear that’ this tiny, 
oil-rich state»at the head of ‘the Arabian 


Gulf, where) government revenues. from! 


oil have « mounted from a beginning 
of £3 «million in 1948 to £170 -million 
for 1960, .was not. spending all - these 
foreign exchange.earnings. .How large its 
accumulated. balances are; where they are 
held and whether they could suddenly be 
switched, are obviously questions of im- 
portance for sterling, the:currency ‘in 
which Kuwait’s earnings primarily accrue. 
Last week, at the same time that 2it was 
officially announced that the country 
was setting up a Kuwait Fund for the 
Economic Development of the Arab 
Countries, an official of ‘the Kuwait 
government told The Economist more 
about these overseas investments than has 
ever been published—though not. quite 
all. 

Kuwait’s overseas holdings today total 
about £240 million, which is about a third 
less than has often been guessed for its 
sterling balances alone. They are held in 


' Britain, the United States; Japan, Norway, 


Switzerland, Germany, * Egypt, the. Leba- 
non, and Jordan. The Kuwait govern- 


Ment is not prepared to disclose exactly 


how much is in sterling, but it is “a big 
part.” These foreign holdings range 
widely between loans, gilt-edged and 
equities, 

Ah investment committee of the Kuwait 
Ministry of Finance controls the disposi- 
tion of, these overseas holdings; the 
London advisory committee which deals 
with Kuwait’s holdings in sterling handles 
the details of policies laid down in Kuwait, 
and all holdings outside Britain. are con- 
trolled directly. This year, about 10 per 
cent of Kuwait’s foreign exchange earn- 
ings will be invested. The amounts. thus 
put aside were low in the early years, when 
oil revenués were lower and Kuwait was 
creating the infrastructure of a modern 
state out of what had been an insignificant 
port of the Arabian Gulf. In the middle 
fifties they were larger ; oil revenues grew 


more rapidly than capenditure, which for. 


a time was deliberately curtailed. 

In the last few years, again, expenditure 
swollen by certain major projects has come 
closer to catching up income, and the 
state had smaller amounts. over to invest 
abroad ; but from this year onward the 
amounts saved may be mounting again> 
Kuwait’s’ overseas holditigs are’ often 


misleadingly referred to as the personal 
foreign. investments of the Ruler of 
Kuwait, H-H. Shaikh Abdullah al Salim 
al Sabah; in fact, they are foreign assets 
of the state. ; 


D URING. the last few years,.as. could 
“have been surmised, the investment 
committee in, Kuwait has been placing 
growing proportions of its, accruing 
balances of annual income over expendi- 
ture of foreign exchange in countries other 
than Britain. This, rather than large- 
scale switching 


of the holdings. \ \\Switching there has 
been; but mainly switching to Kuwait, 


as the state has been establishing new — 


internal companies in the fields of oil, 
banking, other finance, and petrochemicals. 

Kuwait regards itself. as “ associated 
with ” the sterling area, rather than within 
it. It has never had the least question 
raised over its spending for current im- 
ports: the Bank of England has always 
made the foreign exchange required avail- 
able. For the switching of actual blocks 
of balances into investments elsewhere, it 
has to follow the rules applicable to mem- 
bers. of.the sterling area—but it assumes 
that consent would not be unreasonably 
withheld. In circumstances where. the 
standing of stenling might bein jeopardy— 
and Kuwait’s sterling holdings along with 
it—it assumes that the British authorities 
would not object to its protecting its own 
interests, unless Britain cared to give it a 
gold guarantee. It maintains large hold- 
ings in sterling, the officia', insisted, in 
Kuwait’s interests, as a matter of com- 
mercial comparison; not in Britain’s. One 
sub-committee of the Economic and In- 
dustrial Committee recently set, up in the 





of balances alr¢ady held in. 
sterling, is gradually shifting the spread - 
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finance ministry will be studying the ques- 
tion of membership of the sterling area 
—the advantages, disadvantages, and 


» whether it seems worth Kuwait’s while. 


These overseas investments are at 
present. bringing the state an income 
of about £12 million a year: the govern- 
ment looks on this overseas income, and 
income from development of secondary 
industries in Kuwait, as perhaps more 
dependable for the long run than revenue 
from oil. But in spreading its invest- 
ments, it gives Priority to investment in 
the Arab countries. It is already a magnet 
of employment for Arabs of other nation- 
alities—the £4-6 million a yéar sent home 
by Jordanians working in Kuwait, for 
example, must be a large element in 
Jordan’s national, income—<and it did offer 


£5 million for a “Finance Fund for the’ 


Economic Development: of the Arab 
Countries,” which was organised by the 
Arab League but has not come into being. 


| ig own new fund for development 

seems to be of a quite different order 
to that earlier fund, or to the long-mooted 
“Bustani Plan” for devoting 5 per cent 
of Middle East oil revenues to develop- 
ment in the Arab countries. The Kuwait 
fund will be allocated sums from the 
national budget to cover its own budgeting 
over five-year periods. A mission from 
Kuwait has already visited seven Arab 
countries (not including Iraq) and gathered 
summaries of 60 possible development 
projects. It will have a staff of experts 
of its own, drawing upon the experience 
of the World Bank. It will make loans, 
giving preference to projects in which 
international institutions offer ‘a recom- 
mendation or guarantee, or which the 
governments concerned can guarantee; its 
criteria will be commercial. 

This fund will be set up mainly with 
government money ; but it may seek to 
attract private Kuwaiti capital either by 
issuing its own loans..or recommending 
loans. for specific. projects to its local 
investors. These dispose of substantial 
investment funds; apart. from _partici- 
pations, usually on a 50-50. basis with the 
State, in local Kuwaiti companies, private 
capitalists in the .country are said. to 
have invested in Arab countries up to 
£100 million in real estate, plus a small 
assortment of. other investments out- 
side. The new fund, to be financed with 


‘public and private money, seems likely to 


work on a fairly large scale, and has some 
promising projects.already lined up for 
expert scrutiny. Its lending budget over 
five years. might reach up to £50 
million. .Many grandiose ideas for co- 
operative’ development within the Arab 


. countries have been put up in the past; but 


none has got this far. Kuwait: is one of 
the most: modest and practically philan- 
thropic .of the Arab countries; it also has 
a habit of doing what it ‘says. 
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week ; but the year’s production is likely to 
be under a million for the first time since 
1957. Perhaps half the increase in output 
during November came from Rootes’s 
resumed production as its long strike drew 
toan end. An increase in BMC’s output to 
around 13,000 vehicles a week when it was 
able to settle down to making its new models 
accounted for rather more than half of the 
remaining rise, with Ford making up the 
rest. Vauxhall made as many cars as it had 
done in October, having reached the limit of 
what it can make on a single shift—it starts 
a night shift in January—and Standard- 
Triumph continued at much the same rate 
as in October too. December seems likely 
to show little change on November ; Rootes 
has been working up its output, reaching 
normal again in the week before Christmas, 
and this should balance the cuts that. other 
makers have made—BMC’s on the Morris 
Minor, for example. 

The most cheering feature of November 
was that home sales were the same as they 
had been in October, though one expects 
them to fall between these two months. In 
December sales may, however, be more 
than 10 per cent lower than they were last 
year. If they rise sharply in the new year— 
as they did in 1961—the optimists in the 
trade will find their high stocks justified ; 
if they do not, and stay on the level trend, 
unaffected by seasonal factors, that they 
adopted in September, further cuts in pro- 
duction may be necessary. Makers have 
shown an unexpected ability to avoid short- 
time working so far this winter, despite 
lower sales at home than last year ; fewer 
workers is one reason, strikes another— 
which gave some of Rootes’s business to 
other makers—and some increases in exports 
a third. 

November was disappointing in this 
respect ; despite higher shipments to most 
European markets and the United States, 
the total was lower than it had been a year 
ago—Canada took 6,000 fewer cars, The 
efforts that some British companies are 
making to raise their sales in Europe by 
charging the sort of price that would be 
economic if Britain had entered the common 
market—Fords in France, for example— 
explains why Mr Edelman’s suggestion 
that Renault had been dumping cars in 
Britain has passed in a stony silence from 
the industry. Just about every car that is 
pa is dumped in the sense of being 
sold for less than its home market price ; 
British firms are selling cars in France for 
over {100 below the home price. Mr 
Edelman could hardly have chosen a more 
embarrassing brick to drop. 


CHRISTMAS SPENDING 


Not Much Cheer 


NE cannot easily recall a postwar 
Christmas which the shops and stores 
have not proclaimed as their best ever ; their 
omission to do so this year, and to fall back 
instead on modest comments such as “ satis- 
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factory” or “not as bad as we’d feared ” 
suggests that the check to personal spend- 
ing has not been broken by the Christmas 
spirit. This is suggested also by another 
tentative indicator, the note circulation. The 
issue of notes by the Bank of England rose 
by only £158 million between its end- 
October low point and its Christmas peak 
last Wednesday ; the rise in the comparative 
period of 1960 was £170 million. 

Withdrawals from “ National” savings, 
it is true, have been notably higher than 
they were a year ago, but this has been true 
for many months, and is almost certainly 
a reflection of the switch to other more 
rewarding forms of savings rather than a fall 
in personal savings as a whole. Between the 
beginning of the fiscal year on April Ist 
and mid-December, net savings through sav- 
ings certificates, defence bonds, premium 
bonds and the savings banks rose by only 
£28 million. This compares with {£152 
million in the same period of 1960 and 
£208 million in 1959, when savings cer- 
tificates and defence bonds were yielding as 
much as they do now while rival media 
were yielding notably less. It is significant 
that the only ‘sectors of National savings 
to show an improvement on the year are 
the post office and trustee savings banks, 
which are less. affected by interest rate 
considerations. 


THE EXCHANGES 


Sterling Recovers 


ew window dressing has continued 
to be the predominant influence in the 
exchange markets, but in the past week it 
has no longer worked against sterling: the 
earlier international shortage of dollars has 
given way to a temporary shortage of ster- 
ling. The tide changed at the end of last 
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week and on Wednesday after the holiday 
sterling was in considerable demand. The 
rate rose by *% to $2.80!%, and the rise was 
apparently checked by the intake of a good 
quantity of dollars by the exchange control. 
No doubt it is glad to strengthen the Decem- 
ber gold showing, which bears the burden 
of the end-year loan repayments.to the 
United States and Canada. On Thursday 
sterling came on offer'from New York, but 
business was small. ; 

Money has been tight in all centres as 
banks and corporations dress up their 
balance sheets. Up to 7 per cent has been 
paid in Continental centres for loans in 
sterling over the turn of the year; this 
market in “Euro-sterling” is far smaller 
than that in Euro-dollars, and caters mainly 
for overseas concerns that lack the requisite 
“name” for direct borrowing in London, 
and also for straight overdrafts to non- 
residents, which -are still forbidden in 
London. The United States dollar has been 
fairly steady over the past week. The 
Canadian dollar has remained at a discount 
of just over 4 cents, unaffected so far by 
rumours of the impending dismissal of the 
finance’ minister, Mr Fleming. Belgian 
francs eased slightly on Wednesday follow- 
ing the cut in Bank rate from 4? to 4} per 
cent—although this was smaller than had 
been expected. 

The outflow of funds from Germany, 
which reached nearly 4 billion marks (one 
billion dollars) between mid-July and mid- 
November, now seems to have gone into 
reverse. For the week to December 15th 
the Bundesbank reported the third succes- 
sive weekly rise in its reserves, to a total of 
DM 700 million. One special reinforcement 
for Germany’s reserves in recent weeks has 
come from Britain’s repayment of marks to 
the International Monetary Fund. But it 
now seems clear that market transactions 
have also turned in Germany’s -favour: 
United States investors, for example, are 
again buying German securities, 


London Out of the Red 


I ONDON AIRPORT came within a whisker of 
_4 breaking even last year, which would 
have seemed impossible a short while ago. It 
had a turnover in 1960-61 of £6 million 
which left it after payment of interest with a 
net loss of £80,401. This is tiny in compari- 
son with a net loss of more than £1 million 
in the. previous year. International airlines 
are immediately going to ask why, with 
results as good as these, it was necessary for 
the Ministry of Aviation to increase landing 
charges by a third in April, making London 
one of the most expensive airports in the 
world. The Ministry’s reply will almost 
certainly be to point to the continuing 
deficits at the two other international air- 
ports, Gatwick and Prestwick, These three 
must be considered together, and when it 
hands them over to the control of the pro- 
mised new airport authority, the Ministry 


intends to hand them over as going con- 
cerns without a subsidy. 

Gatwick, which is properly an extension 
of London’s Heathrow, is losing a steady 
£1 million a year. Such a relatively small 
volume of traffic goes through it that the 
airport’s revenue of £422,000 is not even 
sufficient to meet its day-to-day running 
expenses of about £1 million, and the refusal 
of BEA and Air France to. operate any more 
flights. to the Continent from Gatwick illus- 
trates the difficulty of attracting airlines 
down to Sussex, in spite of the rail link with 
Victoria, But the airlines would be the first 
to complain if they were not provided with 
an airport close to London for bad weather 
diversions, and Gatwick sagging under four 
jet-loads, of passengers is said to be a sight 
worth seeing. . 

Prestwick’s accounts are in a healthier 
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state ; its deficit last year was halved from 
£435,000 to £232,000, with income in 
rough balance with operating expenses, but 
inadequate to meet capital charges. Taking 
the three international airports together, 
they showed a net loss of £1.4 million at the 
old rate of landing charges (£181 for a big 
jet, less for smaller aircraft), Had the new 
scale of charges ({240-for a big jet) been in 
force during 1960-61, instead of coming into 
operation in April, the three international 
airports would still. have shown: a loss, but 
it would have been one of about £154,000. 
With more flights in and out of the country 


TUNING-CARS. 


AKING popular cars go faster is a grow- 
M ing business today ; the International 
Racing Car Show, which opens in London 
on Saturday is largely devoted to this 
activity. Owning a Mini-Minor that can 
out-accelerate'a Super Snipe seems to offer 
a special atttaction to enthusiastic drivers. 
Enough of them want to enjoy this experi- 
ence for the larger firms in this line of 
business, such as Alexander, Downton and 
Speedwell, to be selling several thousand 
“tuning kits”-each a year. These kits 
typically comprise a modified cylinder 
head—which is exchanged for the stan- 
dard unit—new inlet and exhaust~ mani- 
folds, usually with two carburettors instead 
of one, and stronger valve springs so 
far as the engine is concerned, with fade- 
resisting brake linings and perhaps stiffer 
spring dampers or anti-roll bars for 
the chassis. Buying and fitting a kit like 
this for a small car will cost around £60, 
and it will give about a 50 per cent 
increase in power; more ambitious con- 
versions, which may double the power 
of the standard engine, will cost up 
to £200. 

The Austin and Morris Coopers are one 
sign that manufacturers think that this is 
a big enough market to be worth their 
exploiting ; and the demand for these cars, 
which seems to have left the British Motor 
Corporation rather overwhelmed, shows 
how many more people want them than it 
thought. Ford and Standard-Triumph 
International are catering for this market, 
too, by offering their own tuning kits for 
the Anglia and Herald 1200. Ford pro- 
vides only the carburettor, inlet manifold 
and camshaft for the Classic, for £23 this 
kit will give an extra 5 bhp; S-TI’s kit 
is the traditional type, with two carburet- 
tors, and costs £39 10s.—plus the fitting 
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during the current year, these three airports 
as a group are probably paying their way 
now. 


Losing Money in the 
Provinces 


IRPORTS in -the provinces lost be- 
tween them more than London, 
twick and Prestwick together. They had 

a deficit. of nearly £2 million last year, very 
little less than-in the previous year despite 
the fact that the. Ministry sold or closed 


charge of perhaps £15—for 17 bhp more. 

All-this rival activity from the manufac- 
turers might, one would expect, mean that ~ 
the tuning specialists would find their 
business declining. But the reverse seems 
to be the case. By making special cylinder 
heads, of the kind that Speedwell has just 
introduced, they can offer more power. 
Many Buyers of the Cooper twins want 
to make them even faster, which the tuning 
specialists are happy to do: one of their 
latest creations “is the 100 mph Mini. 
Downton’s version, recently tested by The 
Autocar, did~ 103. mph and showed 
acceleration comparable to that of a 3.4 
litre Jaguar up to 70 mph. Demand for 
ears like this is as embarrassing as that for 
the standard version ; Alexander has had 
to stop taking orders for its kit on the 
Coopers. The appeal of the tuning kit 
seems to be in part that of the custom- 
built—or rather modified—car, as well as 
that of extra performance. 

Two problems could check the growth 
of the tuning business: buyers might get 
worried about invalidating the maker’s 
guarantee, and insurance companies might 
get fussier about the effects of making a 
car go faster on its liability to have acci- 
dents. So far the insurers seem unworried 
by this possibility, which may mean that 
statistics show no increase in the accident 
rate. But some insurance companies are, 
rather inconsistently, demanding higher 
premiums for the BMC Cooper twins—a 
penalty, perhaps, of using a racing car’s 
name. The guarantee problem may hold 
back some buyers ; but Rootes and S-TI 
both approve of the Alexander conver- 
sions to their cars, so the guarantee is not 
invalidated. And Alexander, with some 
other firms, guarantees to replace any part 
that the maker will not. 
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four airports that had lost £700,000 
in 1959-60. The day-to-day running ex- 
penses of 13 airports from Belfast to Land’s 
End were 2} times greater than their 
receipts and the Ministry intends either to 
sell these to local authorities or, with one or 
two exceptions, to close them. By now it 
has either closed or sold Blackbushe, Croy- 
don, Birmingham, Liverpool and Blackpool. 
The sale of Blackpool, on which the 
Ministry lost £124,000 last year, has just 
been completed after protracted negotia- 
tions ; and as some of the smallest remain- 
ing airports are losing nearly three times 
as much as Blackpool, local authorities 
are understandably hesitant’ to become 
responsible for them. Southend. and Luton 
show that local airports can be run either 
at a profit or at a miodest charge to the rates, 
but some other -municipalities are finding 
it as hard to break even as the Ministry. 

If it succeéds- in ‘disposing of ten of the 
remaining 12 provincial airports that it still 
owns, the -Ministry- of Aviation’ will then 
retain only the so-called: “ social service ” 
airports, two serving the Scilly Isles and 
eight in the Scottish Islands. Between them, 
these ten tiny airports lose £636,000.a year ; 
they will continue to be subsidised by the 
Treasury but will be managed in the future 
by an agent employed by the Ministry of 
Aviation: But the Ministry will still remain 
responsible, under the new arrangements, 
for air traffic control across the country 
which is costing £3 million a year and could 
in time-and with.new developments run as 
high as £7 million a year. The Ministry 
has announced that-it intends to levy its own 
charges on the.-airlines to cover these en 
route services that it provides for them. 
This is likely to provoke protests compared 
with which this year’s outcry over the higher 
landing charges will sound like a whisper. 


FAIREY 


Preparing to Fight? 


Aa Westland Aircraft bought Fairey’s 
. aircraft. interests in this country for 
about £3 million in shares and cash in April, 
1960, Fairey- retained some interest in the 
aircraft industries in Australia, Canada and 
Belgium. But its principal efforts were 
directed towards the building-up of an 
engineering group in this country, and it 
must seem a little odd to the shareholders 
in all the companies concerned that West- 
land Aircraft and Bristol Aeroplane (which 
has a 10 per cent interest in Westland) 
should now make a bid for Fairey. In their 
joint bid, Westland and Bristol each offer 
two of their ordinaries for every three Fairey 
ordniary shares ; with Westland at 16s. 3d. 
and Bristol at 15s. 6d. the imputed value is 
21s. 3d. for each Fairey ordinary share, 
compared with 17s. 9d. immediately before 
the bid and 14s. 9d. two days previously. 
The gain in market values is obvious. So, 
too, is the prospective gain in income, for 
Fairey shareholders are effectively offered 
13 per cent, compared with a 73 per cent 
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dividend for the year to March 31, 1961. 
This was not a happy year for Fairey: losses 


were incurred by the Belgian aircraft sub- 


sidiary and by Aeroplastics ; a big provision 
had to be made against losses on nuclear 
power contracts ; trading profits were more 
than halved ; and the dividend was cut from 
20 to 73 per cent, Its shares, which touched 
a peak of 4os. 6d. in 1960 fell to ros. 73d. 
after the 1960-61 results were published. 
The market price and imputed bid price are 
both well below the net asset value attribut- 
able to Fairey shares ; as a result of the 
cash received in the eatlier deal with West: 
land, this amounted to 33s. per share at the 
end of March, of which net liquid assets 
accounted for 6s. This is one card that the 
Fairey directors could play in urging share- 
holders to-reject the bid. So far they have 
not madé 1 views known ; but there have 
been hints that they 
To succeed’ they will have to offer something 
more tangible than break-up value—a —.. 
dividend backed | _by stronger s, for 
example. Some improvement in profits has 
already been forecast and the sorry showing 
in 1960-61 can hardly reflect the full earning 
potential of the group’s assets. 


The arithmetic of promises will be im- 
portant ; but, in addition, Fairey share- 
holders, who already.have an interest in the 
helicopter industry through the Westland 
shares distributed to them in the earlier deal, 
will have to consider whether they want a 
broader and more direct stake in aircraft. Do 
Westland and Bristol simply want Fairey 
as an investment, or does Westland see 
this as an opportunity for expanding into 
the Nato, Canadian and Australasian heli- 
copter markets? Westland, too, could add 
the Siebe Gorman diving equipment busi- 
ness to its Normalair subsidiary. Clearly, 
if Westland and Bristol gain control they 
will have to think hard about the way they 
will manage Fairey’s diverse businesses. 
Their plans on this score have a bearing 
on the decision that Fairey shareholders will 
have to take. The latter have to ask them- 


they are prepared to fight. 
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selves whether they are satisfied with the 


‘group in its present form and under its 


present management or whether their in- 


OIL MARKETING 
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terests would be better served by the piece- 
meal sale of its assets rather than the outright 
sale of the whole undertaking. 


Strings on the Solus System 


O" companies will no longer be able to 
impose restrictions upon the sale, 
advertising or display of lubricating oils at 
service stations in Hire that they supply with 
gasoline (as distinct from the stations they 
own themselves) under a new draft order 
published by Eire’s Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce last week. This is the main 
change ~~ will be ‘about in the 
ing of petroleum products in Eire as 





a result of the uiry held in 1959 by the 
». Eire Fair i ay ; but nee. are 


also some changes in the “ solus system ” of 
exclusive dealing in branded gasoline. In 
rather sharp contrast to the way these things 
are done in Whitehall, the Irish govern- 
ment published the report of the commis- 
sion, and a draft order incorporating its 
recommendations, on the same day. 

The commission accepted the oil com- 
panies’ argument that the solus system, 
under which a dealer is supplied with gaso- 
line on condition that he does not stock 
competing brands, had brought about some 
economies in distribution for wholesalers: 
costs rose, but probably less than they 
would have done without rationalisation of 
distribution and higher throughput. But it 
held also that the direct and indirect stimu- 
lation of investment in service stations, 
which was reintroduced during the fifties, 
“had an adverse effect when facilities 
increased to the point where the average 
throughput per outlet showed a marked 
decline.” It recommended a number of 
changes in the system: 

Advance payments of rebates or loans at 

less than commercial rates to stations 


Air Traffic in 1961 


The idea of a slump in air 
traffic this year is scotched 
by estimates prepared by the 
International Civil Aviation 
Organisation of scheduled 60 
flights in all countries out- 
side Russia and China. The 
volume of work, best 49 
measured by combining the 
number of passengers with 
the distance they flew, 
showed a steady rise, but— 
and here the airlines mis- 0 
calculated—not so steep a 
one as in the past two years. 
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Since the end of the war they have become geared to an.annual rate of growth that has 
only twice before fallen below 12 per cent a year, once in the late 1940s and again three 
years ago. Sir William Hildred, director-general of the International Air Transport 
Association, reports that “ the tempo of growth is picking up again ” and passenger traffic 
should, in his view, grow by 9 or Io per cent in 1962. 





newly accepting exclusive contracts should 
be discontinued. 

Distributors proposing to build or buy 
stations or garage forecourts should 
notify the Fair Trade Commission in 
advance. 

Exclusive dealing contracts must not be 
for longer than five years (some had been 
made for as long as 20 yéars).. 


All these recommendations among others 
are incorporated in the Ministry’s order. 


Curbon Price Consultation 


“Te commission noted that between 
1951 and 1958, while the landed cost 


of motor spirit (based on Western hemi- 


sphere prices plus freights) had remained 
about the same, the companies’ margin on 
motor spirit had risen by twopence a gallon. 
changing their Irish financial fortunes from 
*‘a loss on motor spirit operations ” in 1951 
to “exceptionally favourable” results in 
1958. During the same period dealers’ 
margins on gasoline went.up about 17d. a 
gallon, but the average annual throughput 
fell significantly. Dealers’ annual income 
from sales rose much less than their costs 
must have done, between 1951 and 1958. 
As to the actual level of prices, the com- 
mission found these almost too complex 
to judge. It noted that in 1960, by elimina- 
ting a price differential between the Dublin 
area and other parts of the country the 
companies did make. an effective reduction 
equivalent to two-thirds of a penny a gallon 
for most parts of Eire. But it could not 
rule out the possibility “that at an earlier 
date lower wholesale prices might have 
been achieved if one or more of the major 
companies had placed greater emphasis on 
price competition.” 

The major companies, it reported, had in 
fact been notifying each other in advance 
of any price change, and not making the 
change until all agreed to follow suit. 
In tendering for sales to large commercial 
consumers they had used a common list of 
standard rebates and hence quoted identical 
prices. The commission noted the com- 
panies’ arguments that competition in gaso- 
line does “ naturally” tend to bring about 
common prices between established sup- 
pliers, but did not offer a view on these. 
It simply concluded that “the present 
system of price competition between the 
petrol companies on price changes is a form 
of price regulation and a restraint on free 
competition in pricing ”; that the use of a 
common schedule of rebates “ unreasonably 
limits free and fair competition ” ; and that 
both should be prohibited. The order— 
which will have to be confirmed by the 
Dail—would so prohibit them. 
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BANK PROFITS 


Hire Purchase Impact 


HE approach of the bank dividend 

season has been marred by more bad 
news from the banks’ hire purchase affiliates, 
which they bought so confidently in 1958. 
Mercantile Credit’s reduced profits and divi- 
dend must have disappointed both the West- 
minster and Martins. Perhaps the worst 
news of .all comes from Forward Trust, 
whose parent, the Midland, has had to dig 
into its pocket for £1.3 million to make 
good the deficiency in its subsidiary’s 
accounts. The table shows the hire pur- 
chase interests of each bank. 

In 1960, in terms of dividends received, 
Lloyds had the biggest stake in hire pur- 
chase, which provided 17 per cent of its dis- 
closed profits. This year Lloyds’ hire pur- 
chase income has been halved. All the 
banks except Barclays and the National 
Provincial have taken a cut in hire purchase 
income in 1961; North Central Finance, the 
wholly owned subsidiary of the National 
Provincial, has been in fact the only big hire 
purchase company to. show increased profits 
this year. United Dominions Trust, . in 
which Barclays has a 25 per cent interest, 
maintained its rate of dividend but paid it 
on a larger capital ; its net profits fell by 
£500,000 to £1,116,000 in the year to June 


“HIRE PURCHASE PROFIT AND LOSS 
Banks’ 


‘Hire Banks’ dis- 
purchase HP closed 
Bank interest dividends profits 
Company Holding 1960 =1961 1960 
% £'000 £'000 
Barclays.... United 
Dominions 
Trust 25 175 244 5,452 
Lloyds ..... Bowmaker 25 187 132 
Lloyds and 4,606 
Scottish 50 597 183 
Midland.... Forward 
Trust 100 Nil Dr/ ,300* 4,501 


N. Provincial North 
Central 
Finance 100 268 268 3,566 


Westminster Mercantile 


Credit 20 98 93¢ 3,413 
District .... Astley 
Industrial 
Trust 33'3 65 56 1,082 
Martins .... Mercantile 
Credit 20 98 93¢ 1,420 


* Subvention payment by the Midland Bank to cover bad and 
doubtful debts. f Latest dividend. payable January, 1962. 


30th. Martins and Westminster will be 
spared the effect of Mercantile Credit’s set- 
back in their 1961 accounts, since the lower 
dividend is not paid until January. The 
chairman of Mercantile, Sir Mark Turner, 
discloses that the company’s troubles are not 
at anend. Even assuming that Mercantile 
manages to maintain its interim dividend 
next year, these two banks will each suffer 
a drop in hire purchase income from 
£93,000 to £56,000 in 1962. 

The worst hit, however, seems to be the 
Midland Bank. In August, 1958, the bank 
decided to- buy the then small Forward 
Trust and to develop it, rather than take a 
shareholding interest in a larger nation-wide 
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company. Growth in the company’s busi- 
ness has been spectacular—in the two years 
to October 31st, 1961, hire purchase 
balances outstanding have increased from 
£13. million to £49 million. But net 
profits have moved sharply the other 
way. After the first eighteen months 
they were £357,000, last year there was a 
loss of £30,000, and this year the Midland 


MACHINE TOOLS 


to £47 million. 
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has had to contribute £1.3 million towards 
bad and doubtful debts. Finance for the 
hire purchase company’s operations now 
comes entirely from:public deposits, which 
im the last year increased by £24 million 
The Midland seems to 
have withdrawn its ordinary banking sup- 
port, since Forward Trust’s bank advances 
have fallen from £5 million to nothing. 


The Age of the Population... 


ROPERLY to comprehend a census which 

declares that 59 per cent of the machine 
tools in use in Britain are over ten years 
old, one would have to start with some 
rationally-derived notion of what proportion 
of them.reasonably ought to be: and it is 
doubtful whether anyone in the country 
could put ‘up a defensible figure. This is 
in no sense*to write down thecensus, that 
has been carried out over the past twelve 
months and is published this week by 
Metalworking Production, McGraw Hill’s 
machine’ tool and engineering weekly, as a 
result of one of the recommendations of the 
Mitchell Committee on the machine tool 
industry in 1960 ; bat merely to note that 
its findings, in total, are not easy to interpret. 
In detail, the figures have obvious useful- 
ness. A company in any of 19 metalworking 
industrial groups that finds its assemblage of 
machine tools in general or in particular 
cases more senile than those of the average 
that this census shows for its group would 
be well advised to find out why, and soon ; 
and it gives them figures broken down into 
169 different types of machine. 

One can do little more with the undif- 
ferentiated national totals than compare 
them with the size and age pattern of the 
machine tool “ populations ” of other coun- 
tries. In 1958 the United States had about 
2,900,000 machine tools in its factories, of 
which 62 per cent were at least ten years 
old, though a much smaller proportion of 
these than of Britain’s 1,234,000 machines 
were over 20 years old. In Western Ger- 
many, which has probably slightly more 
machine tools in use than Britain has, about 
55 per cent are 10 years old or older ; in 
France and Italy, tqo, the proportion of old 
machines is probably slightly lower than in 
Britain. In Russia—which is said to have 
nearly 2+ million machine tools in_ use, 
coming second to the United States—it has 
been suggested that less than half of the 
metal-cutting machines may be “ over-age ” 
by this criterion and the Russians have 
officially declared an intention of making 60 
per cent of them “ under ten” by 1965. Its 
metal-forming machines, however, are old 
by comparison with the West. 

One can think of dozens of reasons why 
the age pattern of machinery in use in dif- 
ferent countries might reasonably vary. On 
the other hand, these are engineering nations 
with which Britain does need, currently, to 
compete in exporting. And the relative 
obsolescence of the machinery in operation 


in different countries—admitting that the 
degree of obsolescence involved in being 
ten years old will vary widely as between 
different kinds of machine—must be:a factor 
of significance in competitive capacity. 


How Industries Compare 


ACHINE tool manufacturers will be able 

to draw heavily upon the many factual 
aspects of this census in selling their wares 
and even, no doubt, in arguing with the 
government for giving business further in- 
centives to modernise its equipment. They 
will however have .to become resigned to 
a tu quoque: for the metalworking machine 
tool industry itself does not rank particu- 
larly well in the “order of modernity ” of 
different industries’ equipment. 

In this. machining order, the makers of 
industrial engines, a little surprisingly, come 
first ; only 41 per cent of their machines are 
over ten years old and only 11 per cent more 
than 20 years old. Aircraft manufacturing, 
which gets pretty considerable government 
assistance in the purchase of tools for 


NEW CAR REGISTRATIONS 


1961 compared with [960 


1960:767,200 
196] :706,700 


Registrations of new cars have re- 
mained virtually static throughout 
the autumn—47,000 in September and 
43,000 in October and November— 
though they usually rise. between 
September and October, and fall again 
in November. Last year they went on 
falling throughout the year until 
December as the backlog of orders 
disappeared under the effects of the 
hire purchase restrictions ; this year 
there was little backlog, so the effects 
of the government’s restrictive meas- 
ures was felt sooner—but they do not 
seem to be cumulative. 
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extremes of up-to-date ‘precision, comes 
high, as one would expect. So do “other 
electric goods,” “‘ domestic electrical appli- 
ances” and “ scientific: and surgical instru- 
ments ” which resemble one another at ‘least 
in having hhad a fapid ‘increase in capacity 
of recent years. Motor vehicle manufactur- 
ing has $7 per cent of its machines ten years 
old or more, which is not much better than 
the average ; and the machine tool industry 
itself has 63 per cent of its machines 10 
years old or more and indeed nearly 30 
per cent of them 20 years old or more. 
Here again the comparisons are hard to 


judge, since they) thay ‘arise: “from ‘the’ | 


rate of expansion in recent years, and the 
original size of the industry, more than from 


DIRECTORSHIPS 



























Pegging 


A SLIGHTLY © overweight, ‘middle-aged 
man, hardworking and with a 
tendency to be routine-bound; such is the 
unglamorous portrait of the average 
director. The Institute of Directors, which 
has published the fesults of a sample 
survey* of its members, stresses that the 
expense-account tycoon whose life is made 
up of businessdunches and board meetings 
is a relative rarity. Typically, a director 
holds only one, directorship (like 54 per 
cent of those who answered the question- 
naire) and has an expense account lunch 
“less than twice a week.” Only 17 per 
cent attend more-than three boardrooms, 
a Mere 9 per cenit spending more than a 
quarter of their time there. The few 
so-called “pfofessional directors” sur- 
veyed were mostly chairmen and financial 
experts—and were far less common than 
“ professional managers.” . a 
The discovery that the biggest group of 
directors were between 45 and 54 years 
old and that 26 per cent of the men were 
under 35 is not perhaps as surprising as 
the report seems’ to think, especially as 
younger directors were more prominent in 
the small and medium sized firms (defined 
as those with an issued capital of under £1 
million), It would have been far. more’ 
interesting to know, in total and by, size of 
firm, what parts family connections; in- 
dividual > enterprise, and promotion -from 
the ranks played respectively in the attain- 


a 


* Who’s On the Board, 42 pp. Published 
by the Institute of Directors, price 3s. 
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anything else. Throughout the survey, 
again, one is dealing with numbers of 
machine tools, regardless of capacity! In 
that any more modern ‘machine, even of a 
given size, tends to be more productive, and 
that in many industries the proportion of 
big ‘machines: of high capacities is. increas- 
ing, the proportion of any factory’s produc- 
tive capacity that is relatively modern will 
tend to be greater than the proportion of 
its total number of machines would sug- 
gest. However, it would, be unsafe to 
assume that these factors favour Britain, 


, orany given industry; much more than other 


countriesor industries. The full McGraw 
Hill survey offers a huge assembly of data 
upon’ which more detailed analysis—and 


ment of boardroom status. The institute 
did ask such questions in the ‘separate 
survey that it carried out among a small 
group of women members, mostly working 
directors. ‘The results showed for instance 
that in medium-sized companies women 
directors owe their positions about equally 
to family connections and promotion; in 
smaller businesses, both marriage and 
association with the start of an enterprise 
play more important parts. Perhaps the 
institute considers a woman on the board 
a rare phenomenon whose presence needs 
explaining: but similar questions put to 
male members might have yielded answers 
of even greater social and economic 
interest. One also wishes it had been 
possible to find out something about 
directors’ salaries and individual stakes in 
their companies. © 

Academic qualifications aré of small 
relevance in the boardroom at present. 
Only 14 per cent of male directors—and 
still only 16 per cent of those under forty- 
four—had university degrees, engineering — 
being far and away the most common sub- 
ject. The postwar arts graduate has yet to 
make his mark in business leadership. The 
report rightly finds the “ most disconcert- 
ing” revelation to be the lack of time 
spent by these key men on their own, 
thinking things out, Often a reluctance to 
delegate routine matters appears to shield a - 
deeper reluctance to face broader issues. 
Too many chores, too short holidays, too 
little relaxation; the average director, poor 
man, is an average hack like the rest of us, 
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continuing surveys—need to be built; it 
has been a prerequisite of the broader mar- 
ket survey for machine tools upon which the 
organisation is now embarked. \But'its main 
immediate service should be to promote dis- 
quiet—not panic—about Britain’s compe- 
titive circumstances in engineering, and 
discussion of what more ,can be done to 
improve this, 


SHORTER NOTES 

Some changes have been made in. the 
duties of the Leyland board. Mr F. B. 
Dixon, the only survivor of the old 
Standard-Triumph board, resigns as deputy 
managing director of that subsidiary, becom- 
ing chairman of Standard-Triumph (Liver- 
pool). Mr Stanley Monkland, managing 
director of S-TI, will now devote almost all 
his time to this company ;and his duties as 
works director of Leyland will be taken over 
by Sir Henry Spurrier. 


*' 


The World Bank has made a loan equiva- 
lent to $19.5 million to the Indian Iron and 
Steel Company to assist. in financing plans 
to increase coal production. The loan is for 
twelve years at 5% per cent per annum and 
it brings the bank’s loans to India to a total 
of $799 million. 


x 


} 


Of the placing of £5 million of the Wat- 
ney Mann 63 per cent redeemable deben- 
ture 1987-90 £1 million of the stock will 
be made available to the market at 97 to 
yield £6 14s. 9d. to the final redemption 
date. Dealings are expected to start next 
Wednesday. 


* 


The interim dividend of Fine Spinners 
and Doublers has been maintained at 5 per 
cent. The directors say this payment was 
fully earned in the half year’s trading to end 
September but that present conditions and 
prospects are less satisfactory. They point 
particularly to the deterioration in trade 
in this country as a result of imports of a 
large volume of yarn and cloth from the 
Asian Commonwealth countries. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on page 1314 on: 
Arthur Guinness 
Lancashire Steel 
Lancashire Cotton 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages’ #316 and 1317 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 1314 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1315 
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GUINNESS 
Son & Co. Ltd 


Lord Iveagh on a notable trading achievement 


The Annual General Meeting of Arthur Guinness Son & Company Ltd. 
will be held on January 16th, 1962 at Park Royal Brewery, London, N.W.10. 

The following are the salient features of the circulated Review of the 
Chairman, The Earl of Iveagh, K.G., C.B., C.M.G. 


Total Sales of Guinness have this year been the greatest in our history, but 
owing to considerable increases in our costs our profits this year are slightly lower. 


Dividend: The Directors recommend a final dividend on the Ordinary capital 
of 14%, making a total distribution of 22% for the year ended 30th September 1961. 


Capital Expenditure: Altogether in 1961 we have spent just short of £6 


millions, mostly on modernisation and re-equipment of the Breweries. With our 
existing and anticipated commitments we may well spend as much on capital 
account in the current year as in 1961. 


Exports: Our export sales have been nearly doubled in the past five years, tod 
have now reached an annual value of over £5 millions free of duty. 


Harp Lager: Three major brewing groups (Courage Barclay & Simonds, 
Scottish & Newcastle Breweries, and Bass, Mitchells & Butlers) are our partners 
in the Harp Lager venture in Great Britain, and Harp is now available over the 
whole of the United Kingdom as well as the Republic of Ireland. It is being 
brewed under centralised technical control in three lager breweries and work is 
proceeding on the new brewery at Alton which will come into production in 1963. 
That Brewery will be owned by Guinness, Courage Barclay & Simonds, and Bass, 
Mitchells & Butlers. Harp is a true lager with a fine flavour and the welcome it 
has received justifies the high hopes we have formed. 


Joint Activities in Ireland: Irish Ale Breweries, in which we have a two-thirds 
interest and Ind Coope one-third, is now producing.and marketing a number of 
ales in Ireland, including ‘Double Diamond’ and ‘Phoenix’. In conjunction with 
Showerings of Shepton Mallet, Irish Ale Breweries has purchased Bulmers of 
Clonmel and arrangements have beén made to continue the manufacture and 
marketing in the Republic of the Bulmer range of ciders and perry and to 
manufacture ‘Babycham’, 


Nuttall Group: Sales and profits show a satisfactory increase over last year. In 
June we bought from J. Lyons & Company the main part of the Rolls Confec- 
tionery business: sales to date are encouraging. 

Exports of the Group, which includes William Nuttall, Callard & Bowser, 
Riley’s and Lavells, are expanding, particularly in the United States and Canada. 
Since we acquired the Group it has grown considerably both on the manufacturing 
and retail sides and turnover has increased in both sides by well over 500%. 


Crookes Laboratories: Last year I referred to our entry into the field of 
manufacture of pharmaceutical and veterinary products by our acquisition of 
The Crookes Laboratories jointly with Messrs. Philips of Eindhoven. Since we 
acquired the Company, Crookes have devoted much attention to future plans 


including exports and I am sure that our 60% holding in this Company will be a 


profitable investment. 


After reviewing other activities of the Group Lord Iveagh concluded: This year, 
as I have said, we have achieved a record in selling more Guinness than ever before. 
Though much of my statement has been concerned with reports of new ventures, 
the Board will never forget that the mainstay of our great company is the 
production and sale of Guinness Stout. 
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HANDLEY PAGE LTD. 


The annual general meeting of Handley Page 
Ltd., was held on December 21st in Londen. 
The following are extracts from the circulated 
review by Sir Frederick Handley Page. 


Our company has been successful in main- 
taining a high level of utilisation of its facilities. 
It has also diversified its interests in commercial 
activities within the scope of its design and 
constructional skills. 


It has continued with its production of Victor 
bombers for the RAF. Still the world’s largest 
military aircraft to have exceeded the speed of 
sound, they comprise an important part of 
Bomber Command’s deterrent, power. 


We are fortunate in having an outstanding civil 
aeroplane, the Herald, when military demand has 
greatly slackened. There can be no doubt of this 
aircraft’s fine quality. In a series of six see-it-in-- 
action tours, two demonstrator Heralds have 
flown over 225,000 miles to more than 60 coun- 
tries and have carried 15,850 passengers. Never, 
in tempest or flood, have they failed to prove 
themselves to be the most suitable aeroplanes 
for operation on the world’s smart inter-city or 
rugged back-of-beyond air routes. 


The HP 115 research aircraft—with the 
world’s slenderest delta wing—made its success- 
ful maiden flight recently. This is the planform 
which is expected to be the most likely for future 
supersonic airliners. Research has been con- 
cerned also with cheap-to-operate laminar flow 
transports which can bring air travel within the 
orbit of the multitude. 


Our: trading surplus increased from £572,782 
in 1959 to £1,051,369 in the year under review 
and the net profit before tax has increased to 
£253,363 from £159,917 in 1959, 


J. BROCKHOUSE & CO. 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
J. Brockhouse & Company Limited was held on 
December 21st at West Bromwich, Mr J. L. 
Brockhouse, MA (Chairman and Managing 
Director), presiding, 

The following is an extract fvdila the See 
statement: 


On the occasion of the ‘aac aat Anniver- 
sary of the Company I am able to report a record 
trading profit. 

In 1936, fifty years after the establishment of 
the Company, the paid up capital and reserve 
funds amounted to £641,750, and the profit 
before taxation of £7,103 was £79,402. The 
comparable figures today are—Capital and 
Reserves £7,622,296, Profit before Taxation 
£1,297,390, Taxation being £641,225, 


The Company is now in a stronger position 
than at any time during its history, and we can 
reasonably expect further improvements in its 
profitability and steady expansion during the 
next few years. 


At the present time we do a certain amount 
of export of semi-finished goods, particularly on 
the Continent of Europe, and I am quite sure 
we can do more. We would therefore welcome 
the opportunity offered by membership of the 
Common Market. 

We are still continuing te spend substantial 
sums on capital equipment, but we are able to 
finance these commitments out of our own 
resources, and we are now beginning to enjoy the 
benefits of this policy in an increasing measure. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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THE PLESSEY COMPANY! 
ett ee cea 


The 37th Annual General Meeting of The Plessey Company Limitedy.was+held » 
on 28th December at .Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, EeC:2* 
fe following is the statement of the Chairman, Sir Allen Clark. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION ¢« RECORD EXPORT YEAR 
“STRONG FORWARD POSITION | 


Since the end of ,the- financial year the 
merger with, Automatic Telephone & Electric 
Co. Ltd. and Ericssons Telephones Ltd. has 
been effected, so that. there has been a 
material change in our position since the 
date to which the Accounts were taken. 
However, I think it will be helpful to you if 
I begin my Review by dealing first with the 
year to 30th June, 1961, and then proceed to 
consider the merger and our prospects in 
future year's. 

The Consolidated Profit of the Company 
for the year was £4,049,794 in comparison 
with £4,300,884 for the year to 30th June, 
1960. The fall in Profit'was due to the effect 
of the credit squeeze which resulted in con- 
siderable dislocation: of the Domestic Appli- 
ance and Television industries. Had it not 
been for this disloeation, we would have 
made a_Profit during the year considerably 
in excess of that for the preceding year. 
However, “we ‘must éxpéct’ refessions from 
time to time, in one or other of the Indus- 
tries in -which: we: are concerned, and it is 
our endeavour, whenever. possible to balance 
Gur interests in these industries so, that any 
recession in one of them is: dikely::to be 
counter-balanced by increased activity in 
another. ; 

During the year under review the Garrard 
Engineering & Manufacturing Co. Ltd. was 
acquired and is now a wholly oWned sub- 
sidiary ‘of our Company.’ Garrard ‘should 
prove a profitable addition ‘to’ our' Group in 
future year's, and it may interest you to know 
that since the acquisition, orders. haye been 
secured from the United States for over 
$2,000,000 worth of gramophone equipment 
——this apart from substantial Export: orders 
secured from other parts of the world. The 
integration of -Garrard into. our ‘Company 
structure has been accomplished. speedily and 
smoothly and I am well satisfied with the 
progress which is being made. 


Record Year in Export Field 


Mention must be made of Plessey Inter- 
national ‘Limited whose- turnover was the 
highest in. that Company’s history. 

We commenced the year by ‘holding an 
overseas agents’ convention’ ‘to:\which we 
invited some fifty of our agents atid overseas 
representatives. All our factories were visited 
and details of new .products and .develop- 
ments were explained -by our technicians. 

We have greatly expanded our design de- 
velopment and tooling.activity aimed speci- 
fically at the export market, and we can 
confidently look forward to valuable export 


t 


orders down the years as a direct result. of 
this policy. 

In the European Common Market area we 
have been particularly active, and during the 
year our office in the Netherlands has been 

moved to The Hague and trebled -in size. 
This.is now staffed by a team of specialist 
engineers who can give advice and assistance 
to our customers in their own factories any- 
where in Europe, at short notice. 


Substantial Increase in 
Productive Capacity 


In our efforts to improve efiiciency we 
often need to extend or to make considerable 
structural alterations to our factories, and in 
order to: gain greater freedom. in: this: direc- 
tion we acquired the freehold, of factories 
which we previously rented at Hayant_ and 
Towcester. We also acquired the Romford 
factory of Regentone Products Ltd., which is 
now being completely re-equipped for- the 
production of ‘aircraft electrical: equipment. 

We have built an engineering laborate-~ at 
Eastern Avenue, Romford, which has veen 
equipped for the tésting and development of 
aircraft electrical;: generating: systems: The 
facilities provided:are adequate not only for 
the testing of systems now in production, but 
will also be adequate for dealing with any 
equipment in this field likely tobe developed 
during the next decade. 

In addition to the extensions to which I 
have referred above we have purchased a 
67-acre site at Titchfield in Hampshire which 
was formerly occupied by the 'R.A.F. and the 
production of electronic components: there 
has already commenced. As a result of all 
these moves the Company's productive floor 
space; was soistantiaty increased during the 
year. 


Contribution to Computer 
Development 
The part the Company, is playing in the 


development of. computers is an interesting 
example of the bréadth of activity that has 


'' been achieved and the manner; in “which we 


like to operate. Materials and components 
which we have develeped in one part of the 


}! organisation are being incorporated into a 


highly efficient’ range of memory systems— 
the very heart of a‘ computér—-developed in 
another part of the organisation and we 


' anticipate that these memory systems together 


with many other of our products will be used 
by a large cross section of computer manu- 


'. facturers. One of our systems is believed to 


be the fastest operating memory system of its 
size in the world. 
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Thus, although we do not ourselyes make 
a compléte’ computer, and’ becausé in con- 
sequence We do’ not compete with our own 
customers, we are still able to,obtain an im- 


_portant share of the work involved in the 


overall building of computers in this country 
and overseas. 

In. these days of credit restriction, and 
bearing in mind our determination to expand 
our business aggressively, but only of course 


‘on sound foundations and in well reasoned 


directions, it. is satisfactory. to,,be, able to 
report to you that. the financial position of 
the Company is in good shape. At 30th June 
we held approximately £45,700,000. in cash 
and readily realisable investments, so that we 
are. possessed of funds adequate to carry 
through the .developments and extensions 
which we have envisaged. 


Largest Unit in the 
Communications Industry 


Since our last Annual General Meeting the 
most important change has undoubtedly been 
the: merger. between The Plessey ‘@ompany, 
Automatic Telephone and Electric Company 
and Ericssons: Telephones. Exploratory cén- 
versations .and lengthy discussions having 
convinced all three companies of the benefits 
of amalgamating their businesses, agreement 
on tefms was reached in August last. As 
you all know: the merger has: now been com- 
pleted successfully, As a consequence, I am 
indeed ‘pleased to ‘say ‘that’ Sif Harold 


‘Wermher, the Chairman of Ericssons'and Mr. 


Alastair Roger; the Chairman of Automatic 
Telephone have joined the: Plessey Board, 
and. we look forward to. many; -years of 
fruitful and successful co-operation. This 
merger is not reflected in the accounts now 
submitted to you since it was completed after 
the close of our, financial: year. 

As a result of, this merger the amalgamated 
companies are now, the largest single unit in 
the communications industry in. this country, 
and although size is not in itself everything, 
it is‘of very great adVantage indeed in an 
organisation which :must necessarily engage 
in a great deal of overseas business, and must 
necessarily operate on a fairly large scale if 
it-is to be efficient. 

It seemed to us all that ‘as'separate com- 
panies ‘we. were duplicating atid“sometimes 


|. triplicating, effort and expense, that.could be 


co-ordinated and turned to better advantage 
if our businesses were combined. Although 
time and a great deal of hard work will be 
required before. co-ordination results in the 
full benefits we anticipate, we are satisfied 
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that, ultimately profitability, will be consider- 
ably enhianced,°and will prove’ to’-be worth 
the substantial and sustained effort that will 
be necessary. 

Another very important aspect of the 
merger is concerned with overseas produc- 
tion. You will have noted in recent years 
that The. Plessey Company. has’ been 
gradually building up its production capaéity 
beyond. these shores. , This:.is a costly and 
difficult business and there can be no doubt 
that the enlarged Group is now, in-a much 
iniproved’ position to develop rapidly -this 
trend. Your~Company’s ‘great strength ‘in 
the past ‘has been ‘its' ‘ability to produce ‘efii- 
ciently 'and.it is quite clear that in: the ‘years: 


ahead we: want to be as capable’ of doing this : 


overseas.as we are in. Britain. 


I would like to,take. this uneeaolea of. 


mentioning that it has been the practice of 
Plessey in. the past. to charge against. the 
Profits of each year the whole’ uf the ex- 
penditure on Research’ and Development 
incurred: durmg that year, “whereas ‘the 
practice of Automatic Telephone-has been to 
strike.,a Profit before’ charging certain 
Research ‘expenditure and. to/deal. with such 
items “below the line”. as an allocation 
of profit, by way of a transfer to a Reserve 
against which expenditure. incurred was 
charged. During the last three years expendi- 
ture greatly exceeded the amount transferred 
to Reserve. I think it as. well to mention this 
point ‘now, Since in future we shall. be 
charging’ Research ,expenditure ;incurred, by : 
Automatic’ Telephone directly against the 
Profits. of. the year in which it is incurred, 
and it will be necessary to remember this in 
‘comparing the Profits shown in our later 
Consolidated Accounts’ with the separate 
results of the respective Companies before 
the merger. | 


Substantial Order Book 


Turning to the current year .all three 
Companies are busy, ‘and hold substantial 
orders for future delivery, so that in the 
absence of any major change in the national 
situation Iexpect this desirable situation ‘to 
continue at least for’ the rest of the year, 

In certain directions, particularly, in. rela- 
tion ‘to. the. Television Industry, conditions 
show little. improvement on those prevailing 
last year and it is hard to foretell when a 
change for the better will take place.’ How- 
ever, Credit restriction has not had any 
material effect on many other’ parts ‘of our 
now broadly based business and I ‘see no 
reason to expect deterioration ;in such direc- 
tions. Taking an oyerall view, of our 
prospects for the year ahead | .therefore 
believe that we are justified in. viewing the 
future with reasoned confidence, while we 
are undoubtedly well placed to take full 
advantage of any improvement in ‘the situa- 
tion which may occur, 

Finally, I would like to record our thanks 
for the hard work andi enthusiasm on the 
part. of our staff. which has, contributed’’so 
much towards.:the;: results achieved, and 
which has become.so much part of. the 
philosophy and tradition of our Group. 
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ADR CROSS & COMPANY, 
LIMITED f 


YEAR: OF VARYING- FORTUNES ~ 


The Fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Agar, Cross & Company, Limited was held on 
December 21st in London, Mr Val C. Fisher, 
CA (Chairman and Managing Director), 
presiding. 

The following! is a summiary of his circulated 
statement : 


The highlight of the year under review was 
the issue of £900,000 74 sper cent Convertible 
Loan Stock, 1975/85, at: £100 per. cent: ‘The 
proceeds enabled us to finance . the outstanding 
UK; taxation liability, provide a modicum of 
working capital for our subsidiaries and_ effect 
a substantial remittance to our Argentine 
Organisation, 


Parent Company’ s Profit and Loss Account: 
The year to June 30, 1961, was one of varying 
fortunes, 


During the six months to the end of Decem- 
ber, 1960, the trading outlook was bright and 
the prospects for the year appeared such as to 
justify a forecast‘ which might ‘match the results 
of the year to June 30, 1960. 


At the end of December, however, Argentine 
credit restrictions, which had been in force for 
some time, were severely .tightened and ‘these, 
coupled with the almost complete: failure of: the 
wheat harvest, made it virtually impossible: to 
sell except on increasingly long terms. Compe- 
tition at the same time became much keener 
and ‘in certain lines profit margins had to be 
drastically cut to effect sales. 


In spite of these difficulties total sales for the 
year to June 30, 1961, were 22 per cent up on 
the previous yeal’s record figure, but the gross 
profit’on this substantially increased turnover 
was insufficient to compensate for the overall 
narrower profit margins; and the’ gross profit 
for the year was’ some 10 per cent lower than 
last year. 


The trading profit’ of §800,177 is £368,151 
down on last year’s figure’ of £1,168,328. 


The Argentine exchange rate remained steady 
during the year and, in fact, showed a small 
improvement. at’ June. 30,°1961, which resulted 
in an exchange ‘credit of 613,277 (£25,562). 


Smaller profits, a change in the ‘mode of 
assessment and the elimination of the Emergency 
Tax, 1960, have reduced Argentine taxation by 
£303,080 from last year’s .£569,821 to. this year’s 
£266,741. 


. The amounts! charged .for United’) Kingdom 
Income Tax and Profits Tax are greater than 
last year since that year. had the benefit of the 
carrying forward of earlier years’ losses. Uni- 
lateral Relief is‘down since the Argentine. taxa- 
tidn is down. “The provision for UK Taxation 
is therefore - £160,000 -(£1,297). 


The total of Argentine and UK taxation is 
£426, 741 or £144, 397 down. 


Interest. on the new -isste of 7%. per cent 
Convertible Loan Stock, 1975 /85, has been PFa- 
vided at £27,492’ (nil). 


Our partly-owned’ subsidiary in Argentina, 
Compania General de Asfaltos S.A. continued to 
make profits and paid the Parent Company a 
dividend of £9,595 (£11,360). - 


The subsidiary companies overall have pro- 
duced a substantial loss and it has been decided 
fo provide in “the Parent’ Company’s Accounts 
£45,000 in respect of this. 
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Profits, after taxation and the above provi- 
sions, are £314,221 compared with. last year’s 


‘£622,772, ora drop-of £308,551. 


x 


Whilst I keenly regret this fall against our 


- forecast, nevertheless, in. spite of -all. our unpre- 


dictable difficulties, I think it is fair for me to 
remind you that the trading profit compares 
very favourably. with the figure of £460,891 for 
the year to June, 1959, and £236,760 for the 
year before that. 


Prospects: We estimate that in spite of in- 
creasingly keener competition we ‘shall be able 
to. maintain, if not better; last. year’s record 
sales. but profit. margins may, again: be lower. 


Sales to -the end of November, 1961, are 
higher, than last year. 


The report and accounts were adopted and a 
dividend ‘of. 12%: per Cent: was: approved. 1 


PONTIN’S LIMITED 
: The -twenty-first annual--general meeting of 
Pontin’s, Limited was held.en December. 21st in 
London, Mr F, W. Pontin (Chairman and 
Managing Director), presiding. 

Mr Pontin said that he was pleased to report 
that the Group Profits before Tax amounted to 
£251,829 as compared with £170,582, an increase 
of 48 per cent. 


Reviewing events, the Chairman referred to 
the acquisition of Middleton Tower Holiday 
Camp Limited, the Little Canada Holiday Village 
in the Isle of Wight, Jersey Jubilee Campers 
Limited, Squires Gate Blackpool Holiday Camp 
Limited and the ‘Dolphin Holiday Camps 
(Devon) Limited. 

Commenting on the Issue of 1,626,250 
Ordinary Shares of ‘2s. each at 2 price of 6s. in 
February last, Mr Pontin said that the net pro- 
ceeds had been used to finance’ considerable ex- 
pansions of, and improvements:to the Company’s 
freehold propérties, 

Mr Pontin added: Asa résult of ‘increased 
accommodation, your Company catered for more 
guests during the season recently ended than 
hitherto and your Board are’ confident that the 
trading results.of the current’ year will. again 
show an appreciable advance. 


Your Board have a further,-programme of ex- 
pansion to. existing properties in hand, and at all 
times are seeking to expand the Company’s 
activities by the acquisition of suitably estab- 
lished camps. As a result, your Board will 
shortly be seeking new Capital to further finance 
the development of ‘the Company’s business, 


The report'was adopted and the fotal div idend 
of 35 per cent was approved: 


At a subsequent extraordinary general meet- 
ing thé proposed ‘increase in the authorised 
capital from £1,000,000 to £1,500,000 by the 
creation of 5,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 2s. each 
was sanctioned. 





Copy: for ‘the:insertion of Company 
Meeting reports must’ reach - this 
office not later than Wednesday ‘of 
each week and should be addressed 
to: 


The Company Meetings 
Department, 
The Economist, 
22, Ryder Street, -S:W.1. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 





Arthur Guinness 


T° the mid-fifties, Arthur Guinness’s gross 
return on assets employed ran consis- 
tently around 26 per cent. In 1958-59 the 
rate came down to 23 per cent ; it remained 
at this level in 1959-60, but it was again 
reduced to 21 per cent in 1960-61, For a 
brewery whose capital is locked up in pro- 
ductive capacity and not in tied outlets, such 
a trend is not alluring. With the coagulation 
of the brewing industry into massive trading 
rings, Arthur Guinness has had to fight 
- harder to hold its share of the market. 
In 1960-61, when most of the other big 
brewers earned bigger profits, Guinness 
earned smaller profits because costs were 
rising. It was either unable or unwilling 
to pass on the cost increases and impose 
smaller margins on the brewers who bottle 
and stock Guinness stout. Depreciation was 
higher, as a result of heavy capital expendi- 
ture on metal casks and new plant ; the pro- 
motion of “Harp” lager was expensive ; 
additions were made to the sales force for 
“Harp” and draught container stout ; 
wages went up; and advertising expenses 
rose. So gross profits fell from £8,207,000 
to £7,989,000; net profits. fell from 
£4,610,000 to £4,240,000 ; and the direc- 
tors merely kept their earlier promise of a 
22 per cent dividend. 

Capital expenditure was heavy in 1960-61 
at nearly £6 million, and Lord Iveagh says 
it will be as big in 1961-62. But as Guinness 
has liquid assets of £7 million and a retained 
cash flow of about £3 million, it need not 
come to the market for new money. Until 
the “Harp” lager venture makes money, 
however, the rate of return is likely to 
remain depressed. Much current capital 
expenditure is on lager, particularly at the 
Alton and Dundalk breweries. 

There are several ways by which the 
directors hope to reverse the trend in 
returns. The company has modernised its 
casks; it has improved its plant; it is 
well versed in the research and development 
of continuous brewing ; and it has made a 
big effort to secure a niche in the free trade 
for its container stout, served under pres- 
sure. Moreover, it is making increasing 
efforts to add to exports ; it is already the 
biggest exporter of beer from the British 
Isles and in partnership with the United 
Africa Group it is building a brewery in 
Nigeria.. In addition, it has sought to diver- 
sify its interests, notably into confectionery 
(where both sales and profits made a “ satis- 
factory increase ” in 1960-61) and more re- 
cently into pharmaceuticals. In time, some 
of the new ideas and new investments of 
this ably-managed company must pay off ; 
but investors who can currently buy the 
stock at 50s. 6d. to yield 4} per cent cannot 
expect a quick increase in the rate of return 
on capital employed. 


Lancashire Steel 


HE disappointing 196i steel profit and 

dividend season ended on a slightly 
brighter note, for the results for Lanca- 
shire Steel were better than expected. The 
group primarily makes wire rods for which 
demand has declined ; it has also had to 
face the suspension of import duties on 
these products which has continued even 
after the shortage ended. Yet the fall of 
11} per cent in trading profits in the year 
to September 30th from £5,926,000 to 
£5,237,000 compares favourably with the 
results from other steel companies. Despite 
the installation of the new rod and bar mill 
at Irlam the depreciation charge has been 
raised by only £50,000 to £1,125,000. In- 
vestment allowances, however, have more 


than doubled. from £205,000 to £475,000 . 


and with their help earnings are only some 
3.3 points lower at 40.3 per cent and 
cover the maintained 11 per cent dividend 
just over 33 times. 

These results may give a too favourable 
impression of the group’s present trading 
experience for a year ago the chairman 
reported a reasonably good order book and 
continued full time working and it may 
be that the group was not so happily placed 
in the second half of the year. For the 
longer term, the group’s current develop- 
ment plan is designed in part to increase 
the capacity for concrete reinforcement 
rods and light sections and thus make it 
less vulnerable to fluctuations in demand 
from its wire manufacturing customers. At 
32s. 3d. the £1 shares are a little above 
their 1961 low and yield 6.8 per cent. 


Lancashire Cotton 


ANCASHIRE COTTON publishes _half- 

yearly figures and it is now clear that its 
profits fell away in the second half of the 
year to end-October. In recent months 
numerous warnings have come from Lanca- 
shire of the return to more difficult trading 
conditions in the cotton industry. In the 
half-year to end-April, profits before tax 
and depreciation rose to £2,122,000 com- 
pared with £1,947,000 in the correspond- 
ing period in 1959-60; in the full year, 
profits fell by 10 per cent from £4,188,000 
to £3,775,000. After a slightly higher 
depreciation charge and a lower tax charge, 
net profits fell from 1,886,000 to 
£1,691,000, which covers the maintained 
as per cent dividend 1.3 times. 

If profits in the current year do not rise 
Shave the level of the last six months, the 
present dividend might not be fully 
covered by earnings. This none too bright 
prospect is reflected in the yield of 10.7 
per cent on the {1 shares which have fallen 
by 4s. 3d. to 46s. 9d. since the results. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS : Nov. 27 Dec. 11 Dec. 29 
LAST DEALINGS : Dec. 8 Dec. 28 Jan. 12 
ACCOUNT DAY: Dec. 19 Jan. 9 Jan. 23 





N both sides of the Christmas holiday 

there has been a firm undertone to 
stock markets although business has been 
extremely quiet as is usual at this time of 
the year. Sentiment was barely affected 
before the weekend by “ the hammering ” 
of a firm of stockbrokers but a large volume 
of ‘business in both Courtaulds and Imperial 
Chemical Industries and continued selling 
of Unilever to American investors has 
brought in its turn a reinvestment demand 
for other equities. After the holiday the 
sustained rally on Wall Street has assisted 
markets to keep their firm tone. Over the 
week to Wednesday The Economist 
indicator rose by 2.5 points to 359.2. The 
gilt-edged market has remained very quiet 
and the few changes in prices have been 
limited to 75 either way. 

With the usual falling away in company 
news attention has been focused on a fur- 
ther bout of take-over bids and mergers 
or rumours of them. In the latter category 
Cunard was prominent with a gain of 
Is. 9d. to 17s. Rumours linked Cunard 
with Mr Clore—the Furness Shipbuilding 
Company is in the Sears Holdings group— 
British and Commonwealth Shipping and 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
and B and C shares gained Is. to 29s. 6d. 
while P and O gained 1s. 3d. to 29s. 43d. 
Second Covent Garden’s deal with Zecken- 
dorf Property had little effect on the shares 
which closed unchanged at 35s. 3d. 
Handley Page lost 1s. to 11s. 103d. follow- 
ing the statement at the annual meeting that 
no satisfactory offer had been received. 

Elsewhere bank shares have been steady 
in front of the dividend’season which starts 
next week, while after the better than 
expected results from Lancashire Steel most 
steel shares showed small gains with United 
Steel 1s. 13d. up at 39s. 9d., and Lancashire 
Steel up 73d. to 31s. 103d. The latest 
results from the cotton industry sent lead- 
ing shares lower with Lancashire Cotton 
losing 3s. to 48s. following its results, and 
Fine Spinners 43d. to 22s, 43d. on its dis- 
appointing interim statement. Among store 
shares Woolworth gained Is. 73d. to 
52s. 6d.; its results are due in about three 
weeks, Montague Burton came in for some 
profit taking and the ordinary. shares lost 
2s. 9d. to 104s. 3d., and the “A” shares 
3s. 13d. to 94s. 13d. 

Oil. shares provided some interest on 
Wednesday with British Petroleum losing 
ground on the uncertain news from Kuwait 
and over the week the shares lost 1s, 3d. 
to 33s. 3d. Lobitos closed at a new low of 
14s., a fall of 1s. 9d. on the news of in- 
creased Peruvian taxes. Shell Transport 
was a firm market ahead of the split into 
5s. units and over the week was unchanged 
at 120s. 6d.. Castrol gained 1s. 3d. to 
41s, 3d. reflecting the increase in motor oil 
prices. 


One. of or a 
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— , Money and Exchanges , 
29 he 
12 
23 EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF eS RETURNS 
For the week ended December 16, 1961, there was an “‘above- : . ° 
da line” deficit (after allowing for sinking ‘funds) of £62,872,000 ETER the fairly rough handling the dis- (£ million) | Dee. 28, | Dec. 20, | Dec. 27, 
y compared with a deficit of £2,072,000 in the previous week anda count market -has recently received 1960 1961 | 1961 
to deficit of £39,174,000 in the corresponding period of last year. f th thoriti : 44 : : 
‘ There was a net expenditure “below-line” of £7,845,000 leaving rom the authorities, it was little SUIPTISC | Issue Department* : I } ~, 
of = pe gumulniee defile wo dace of £885,995,000 compared |’ when, at the Treasury bill tender on the | — Noterin dreuladon....... [a.a9-9 (2497-2 2458-1 
ha 3 ) Friday before Christmas, the syndicate of Govt. debt and securities*. 2,398-0 2.473° 2,474°0 
April t,’} April 1, | Week | Week is : - ther securities .........5 * . t 
2” , | eo, Bs sl ee ee discount houses lowered its bid for the £210 Gold coin and bullion |... 0-4 a tee 
ai £'000 | Estimate te Des. Dec. million of 91-day bills on offer by 3d. to Coin other than gold coin . 1-3 0-3 0-3 
vial | ec. 17, ri ec! 16 1960 | 1961 | £98 138. 2d. The move was well timed. | pyre Deparment: 
- | tt dt Total applications were sharply down by ee ees etd oe | 2 
— Ordinary £55 million to £314 million and the market Banker vevuneecccssscice fo 996084 | 2342 216-4 
nd Income Tas... | 2,728, 23.458| 25,475) actually increased its’ allotment’ to 52 per | = fomi™*cc cc | aes | sta | sa 
the Death Duties -. | 240,000 4$00| 4700 | Cont Compared to. 37 per cent on its higher: | seciricies: 3 
4 Stamps + aa 94,000 1,500; 1.700] bid in-the previous week. The average rate Perrermegpet es 33 3-5-3355 PRS ae 1 ae 
‘ mae | 6,700| 6,800} Of discount rose by 10.35d. to £5 7s. 3.18d. Others sssereeeveeseesres 89 | 19:3 | 192 
ne Other Inland} per cent. The market’ s “allotment of 63-day OCA. eee cee ee etiencs 447°2 552°5 544 
ust ev. Duties... te sed * bills was 73 per cent. Banking dedartment reserve . as x = 
1 iJ ° o 
Z 37,858| 41,175 Credit became progressively easier on the Proportion ” .s.s+.se+++s0e% 5-9 3-4 3+3 
Customs......+ 1,550,000] 1,064,023 | 1,173,581 33,807 | three working days before: Ghristmas. On * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Excise....s.ees 960,000] '691,850| '716,805] 6,435| 8,715 Fid reased by £50 million to £2,475 million on 
on acd Friday the authorities sold a small number December 13th. rar ee ee. ee 
sip a of bills to absorb the surplus credit and 
vi pears | alae” ial on Saturday the rate for day-to-day loans 
a Sita sia opened at the clearing banks’ minimum of TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
> et Recp =i x ae ioe 
Broadcast Lic’s..| 40,000] 22,500} 23,800 jn 4% per cent. When the market reopened on Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
7 Sundry Loans .. i 205,000] $9232 |} 189,129 soo] Wednesday, with four working days to the 
. min end of the-year, credit was very short. Five 
. apnea os or six houses were forced'to borrow a fairly 
ag cee. large amount from the Bank at the penal 
4 Debt Interest. 470,337 rate despite. the authorities’ large special 
aymen to . 
a edi gland Exch: 56,577) 59,576 purchase of bills. Sept. 22 12 <5t-| 
und — Ini- on ’ 
d ial settlement 7,282 MONEY RATES eae at 
° ther Consoli- Oct. 6 1 5; 
d. gated Funds . LONDON : ae 20 2-28 | 39 
rvices. rom count rates = ae 18 5-35 
n- rE Gh% di/6l).c.. 6 | -u (Wednesday): yi Sag 14 6-57 | 66 
Total ,..... Deposit rates Bank bills: i 
es (7 days’ notice): | 60 days ...... 55g—5thig 91 day 3 day 
d. Sinking Funds... NEES ccekenduts | ©. 3mmenths.... 55e-5!"ig P Nov, 3| 200-0 60-0 $08 6-10 | 63 
Discount houses. 4-4\4 4 months....  55g-5'li¢ » 10} 230-0 40-0 108 5-49 on 
y= Local Authorities:. 7 | 6 months.... 55g-53q 17-|. 220-0 50-0 107 9-71 56 
at “ Above-line ” Surplus pre oes jo io Call money: Fine trade bitts: 2 24 220-t 60-0 107 «9-40 4a) 
or Deficit ........... 534,835 | 453,747} 39,174] 62,872} Clearing banka’ 3 months... 634-74 | 
“ Beloweline ” Net Expen- { minimum ..., 4 months.... 634 -7ly Dee. 1} 220-0 50-0 107 (1-08 44 
diture®.....ceceeseees 373,689! 430,248] 12,936] 7,845} Day-to-day ..,.... Ae5l, | 6 months.... 7 -8 » 8} 230-0 30-0 106 5-34 46 
ly — o cr o » 43} 210-0 50-0 106 4:83 | 37 
S Total Surplus or Deficit] 908,524; 883,995{ 52,110) 70,717 NEW YORK me 210-0 . 50-0 107 3-18 | 52 
n a cae See's . ones Discount % Seay bills : ‘ %5 * On December 22nd tenders for 91 ~~ at £98 13s. —- 
3 Ss ’ icate: rate: Dece-1B. eves - . : -secured 52 cent, higher tenders g~atlotted in fu 
st Savings Certificates..... 44,900 700 (from 3!'2%, 11/8/60) 3 | ie, (oe aeaes 2: 594 5 The offer for this weeks was, for £250% million 91 day bills 
d Preninhe Senings Wns: i 650 | b— é‘ $ Allotment cut by £10 million. 
e 3 ‘ 
t Totals. i..600 6} ioc 362,152 219,399] 14,877; 2,255 LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
- ® Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund £5 million in Effective Limits Market Rates : Spot 
n 1961-62 compared with a net receipt of £5 mitlion in 1960-61. ae — - 
d December 27 December 21 | December 22 | December 23 | December 25 } December 26 | December 27 
9 FLOATING oesr United States $ 2-78-2-82* 2-B0%ig—!ig | 2-80! 61346 2-801 6-136 | 2 8075-81 
} (£ million) Canadian $... | 2-925¢-3,4 2-527, 2-925—-34 2-927,-93 
1 Wine gee tiene} french Fe... |< ta eaadaem fs age | Bre oP ae iad 12 ee 
SS This ces ? _- ° s- 8 . 
: 1 fe eivenmpy Me os | Advances | poi | Belsian Fr. 22: 137-96— i 139: ua" : 139: 70° 139-70 139-85 
e }——+- =4--- | ae 
Floating | Dutch Gld.. 9 -983,~10- 28! 10-}2! , 10-103,-11 10-1053~75 MARKET MARKET 10-14-11! 
t | Tender | Tap | Public | Bank of | Debt... |W. Ger. tic. | Me OatiL36s | 11-2i3e2b 1-217 22hg 11-213¢-22 | CLOSED. | CLOSED | 11-23%412 
; fog ee ae ened ae a) Portug. Esc. . ir 80°23-33 | 80-20-30 80-20-30 20°36 
ralian Lire . 1725-1775 174%1g—34 | | 174134824 °| _174134-42"4 1743-431 
1960, | | Swedish Kr... | 14°2712~14-70 14-53lp-3, | 14°53-S3!g | | 14-53-53!4 14°55_55l4 
Dec. 17; 3610-0 | 1794-1 | 211-4 ‘al 5,615°5 | Danish Kr. ... | 19-06'2-19-62 19-3057 | 19-305—~7g 19-3059-7g 19-305——7g 
) ‘oct | | Norwegian Kr. | 19-71-20-30'2 | 20-00%-%g | 20-00'2-% 0055~7g 20-003,-01 
; Sept. 16" 3240-0 | 1,905-2 | 229-5 5 5374-7 * Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
; » 23) 3220-0 | 1,928-7 228-3 a 5,377-0 United States $....5...... 045 cee | peice. pm | MNig-%ee. pm | M"ie-% ec. pm - yg-Figc. pm 
30 | 3,220-0 | 2,018-6 283-7 SySA2°3, LCariadian © 2.220505. 0. oneceige. 34—5gc. pm 34-5gc. pm 34~Sgc. pm 4—gc. pm 
, 45 } | eee ; Froteds Fr. 0. cts idee ec csicitis cee 4 34 g-234c. pr | 31 g-23gc. pm | 3! 4-234e. pm 3!2-3¢. pm 
F Oct. 7} 3,240-0 1,998-1 207-2 ase 5445-3 Swiss Fr. .....- be Bde nos edi: « 3-2!oc. pm =| 3-2!2¢. pm 3-2!oc. pm 3'g—25gc. pm 
! » 14) 3,260-0 | 2003-4 | 208-7 we SAEED: POslbien Oa. .n..celekescsdibhes 35-25c. pm | 30-20c.pm | 30-20c. pm } "30-20. pm 
» 214 3,270-:0 | 1,997-8 183-1. aes 5,450-9 Dutch Gld. ....eccccccccecuvces | 4!4-334c, pm. | 414-33gc. pm. | 414-334c. pm | 33-3! 4c. pm 
a 3,280-0 | 2,003-2 211-5 ee 5,494-8 W. German D-Mk. ......eeeeeee 4-3'opf. pm | 4-3!2pf. pm i 4-3!2pf. pm 4-3'2pf. pm 
, Nov. 4! 3280-0 | 2063-7 | 201-1 |. | 5,548-5 Three Months Forward Rates 
» tt | 3290-0 | 1,990-7 216-9 Sad 5,497-6 United States $...,.... Weauewtwa Y—~ 134¢. pm | 17g—134c. pm |} 17g—134e. pm } ] '%g-134e. pm 
» 18 3,310-0 | 1,976-2 250-6 SSeS EC Canadien S oo ce nseb es favce ger 2! c-l'5i66 pm| 2-17g¢e. pm 2-17gc. pm | 1s $l '5i¢e. pm 
» 25. 3,330-0 2,016+1 205:3 5,551-4 Gwite Ws Soop acceces ORAS i oi, ~9c.pm | 9!o-9e. pm 915-9¢. pm | 934-9!4c. pm 
5 2 | 3,350-0 2078-9 58:5 e mea W. German D-Mk. Ue fo! 2pf..pm , Il- Tolape pm !} LI-10!,pf. pm | | 1034-10! ypf. pm 
ec | bd 2 3 * e as { i ° 
ee. 5 | 3370-0 | 3963-8 | 222-2 Ga | Se76.0 Gold Price at Fixing 
» 16! 3,370-0 | 2,148-9 | 235-2 | 5,754-9 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 250/5 | 250/334 | { 280/2'4 
| | $ oo Sept Nis 35-14 35-14 | 35-14 
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. Price, | Price, | Net Yield, | Gross : : pat ai die 
. 4 BRITISH FUNDS ? , . Prices, 1961 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
vot oa AND | op. a “et | pretty. Dividends ORDINARY Dec. 20, Dec. 27, Dec. 27, Cover 
= pct ———— = ae > Z te * = = =z 3 = = 
| is 4 | £3. 4, | ¢ °% | BANKS, DISCOUNT & HP | 
92' | 88%, | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 | 90716 | 90716 | 41110 | 519 21} gos71, | 64/- | rer a Barclays.....ssssee0s £1 86/9 | 87/3 | 2-98 , 
100!35 | 99 Convers. 4'2%...e.ceeeee ; 1962 | 99- 1722 | '99-17-41) aie 5 5 6 (1900/3 va «|| 16 Bh Mleebies ok do do cere £1 | 94/3 94/9 3:38 
99'16 | 987— | Convers. 412%........ Asst’d. (m) | 99 996 | 317 11 | 6 6 5S | gov | Se/71, | 13 ¢| 5 a, Lloyds.............. £1 67/9 -| 67/9 | 3-21** 
91'316 | 9116 | Convers. 4'12%........ Asst’d. (n) | 91'316 91i3%e | 31910 | 6 6 4 126741. | 18/71. | 8 b,| 7 a Martins ............ 5/-| 22/3 | 22/- 3-41 
967, | 9334 | Exchequer 3%.......... 1962-63 | 96332 e | 40 8 | S16 31) gaye” | 67/3 ae EE ee £1 | 88/6 | 88/9 | 3-38" 
1015;¢ | 9853 | Treasury 5'n%........ ++. 21962 | 10056 | 10032) 213 2 5 I 7 J} 97/3 | 73/- 7 b| 7 a. Nat Provincial ....... £1| 89/6 | 89/3 | 3-14 
932932 | 90!4 | Exchequer 212% ....+..5 1963-64 | 93332 { 9353. | 411 1 | 512 SI} ose | 58/9 «| 7!\2b| 6230. Westminster ‘B’...... £1 | 88/- | 87/9 | 3-33 
991930 | 965g Conversion 434% .......65- 1963 | 98153. | 98!2 318 7 | 5% 9 44, 9 | 35/3 4 8 b \ A lia & N.Z..241 aije* | 41/6 | 5.78 
98732 94! Conversion 419% .......60- 1964 | 96273, | 97 400 | 5 I7 6 a | 41 | ‘ . 4 Bk Lo "i as ho PP 46/9 47) | ane | 2 
1015ig | 96 Exchequer NG AG. <eeiaete 1966 | 9Blg | 983, | 313 7 | 519 11 ee e hog | eo tast | BK Lend, & S. Amor. £1 | (3 ES 
83! 783;, | Funding 3%......... ... 1959-69 | 82! en | 415 4 | 6 2.3! cs 6 £21316 | $ c|$ > Sc oe ee dee = 16 | - 16 ee 
8934 843, | Funding 4%....... +. ++. 1960-90 ; 885, 885, 3412-9 |-3' 641 = z= 4 z c : c | a si woe 5. rl | ih aie eae | ane 
801, | 745— | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 | 791. | 79 | 41611 | 6 4111] 44/ “ 13, ‘ 7 | Barclays D.C.0....... | "i oa sa” 
B5'g | 8034 | Savings Bonds 2% ..... RST fies |) Peg | SISA TS OTe, beat [hace | Nese b | Hengk'e & Shang... $95 | gtdlg | fai, | atl | ie 
72i'1g | 66!4 — ) Savings Bonds 3%.......1965-75 | 71716 713, 48 9% 6 5 6! 70/6 | 49 3 Toa 9 b/| Nat. Com. Bk. Scot..10/- | 53/3, | 54/3 BM se 
B4ilig | 78%— | Funding 3%...........- 1966-68 | 8471g | 83316*| 416 4 | 6 1 9!) 4995,, | £25156 $2: athae $2-37!2¢) Royal Bk: Canada... .$10 | £28!3,g | £28'5)¢ | 2:80 = 
86316 80! Conversion 3!2%..........- 1969 | 855, 8555 , 412 9 6 4 4 Nhis/e | 96/3 9 a | Royal Bk, of Scotland .£1 III/-  |III/- SM 1. ais 
97'2 | 92'!z | Victory 4%... -.-. 00s 1920-76 | 93% | 93% | 310 0 | 5 4 4¢ 4/6 | 32/- | fo 10 b 5 @| Stand. Bk. S. Africa...€1 | (41/3 | 40/6 Ta |. 
93516 87 | Conversion 5% ........++++ 1971 | 90716* | 907%6*; 4.5 7 6 6 5 | 95 221 291 | Harnt tit '157 " 1857/6 2:86 | 
95!!1¢| 88!2 | Conversion 5'4%.........+- 1974 | 92 9 | 4 tt | 6 4b H65/— /- 26 12¢ | Hambros ....... .p. 157/ ue ree Eo 
73lg 66 Treasury 3'2%..........- 1977-80 | 693, | 693, | 413 2 | 6 7 61189/6 (59/6 | a | SERORURES sip oo co 550 £1 | 84/- | 8 ig 3 | ee 
72K 65. Treasury 31276 Roa Noah a ae reat 69316 6916 4 8 2 ¢ s .y 60/6 | 45/6 é 4g 6l4b | Union Discount ..... -£1 | 52/9 52/ 4:74 | Si 
16 2 unding 5!2% .........- 27/4! 12/3 18 ¢| Nil a | Bowmaker ......... 5/- | 12/6 | 12/4! oe Wy 
5915 Sit, Redemption 3% ........ 1986-96 5 5373 537g 410 0 6s Bt ale = Ww 9 ¢ 5 a| Lombard Banking iin 1/9 =| I2/- sige | ' 
88! | 79'4 | Treasury 5% ........--. 1986-89 , 82316 | 8236 | 4 310 | 6 9 AIF 2179 | 12/9 21 b | Mercantile Credit ...5/= | 13/7!2 | 13/10!) 2-70 | Ig 
63'1g | 55. | Funding 312% ........ 1999-2004 | S6')6%, 56lig* 4 8 O | 610 2! big j132/- I 23125 | 4 a | United Domins. Tst...£1 1151/3 |151/3 3:50 | 3, 
9455. -|--O15, | Treasury 542% .cssccu ces 2008-12 | 847, | 847, | 4 2 8 | 613 2/ | | | 
653 56!> Consols 4% ...... after Feb. 1957 | 593, 58!1,* 441 6 16 II! BREWERIES, Etc. | | | 
oe | S02 | er Ken a «+--+ after 1952 | Siig] 51% | 4 211 | 615 Bf} isya, iy/- |... we [Res MO sess: S/- | 15/4'2 | 15/41p | 3-58** 24 
59°} 50!2 | Conv. 312% ....,-after Apr. 1961 | 52 Se 43.4 | 616 1OF) ais, | 31/- | 82b| 6 a | Distillers.......... 10/- 37/712", 37/7'*| 3-85 | 2 
507g | 43'4 | Treasury 3% ..... after Apr. 1966 | 44!. | 444. | 4 3 5 | 617 Of | 2679° | 137. 4°a| 8 b/| Flowers............ 5/- | 17/9% | 18/3 3:29 | 2 
44 36! | Consols 219%. vcccceccccssace 377g* | 377g* | 4 0 10 6 I! 10f} gore 50/- Sal 14 1 Guinness... 333 ccc 10/- | 50/-* | 50/3* 4:38. | 134 
43! | 36!2 | Treasury 2!2%....after Apr. 1975 | 377, 377 4 18 6 14 2f] t4jiol, 12/- ae .. _ | Ind Coope T.A. 5/-  15/- | 15/3 3-93** 
917% | 85% | British Electric 412%; ... 1967-69 | 9I7ig | 976 | 4.411 | 6 4 211 4276 © | 30/- | 5’ a| 9° b| Teacher (Distillers) . 10/- 41/3 | 42/6 3-29 | 2K 
Teel | a tea a0. set a ns + a $ : ; Gi [06/6 | 76/9 | 6 a) 12 b| Watney Mann........ 1197/3 |198/3 oa os 
; Britis SCUMIC Do we veee Ps 7 i €@ APES... 5/= | 37/- . i 
BI7s | 747% | British Electric 4(40%.....1974-79 | 797% | 79% | 4.6 7.| 6 SUI]? | 26/ a7 S17, 9 @ | Wives / / / pin 
7 ie ic 3129 3 3 | BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. | 
347, | 90% | British Gas 4900771. ctges72 | Bann’ | oat | 49-2 | € SSI] S4/— | 44/lO| 5b! 3 @| Associated Portland...¢1 | 52/9 | $4/3 | 3-07 | 2 
82 76 British Gas 3!5%........1969-71 | 81'2 B1l, 412 4 | 6 4 4/1] 28/12 | 19/102) 7l4b| 4 a@ British Plaster Bd. ..10/- | 22/3 | 22/3 5-62 | eS 
593, | 5134 | British Gas 3%...... ..1990-95 | 53% | 535 | 411 8 | 6 8 7/1] 26/10, 15/6 10 b| 6 a/ Richard Costain..... 2 tye ayn 5-00 |e 
75ilig | 7O'g | British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 745, 7416 | 417 0.) 6 5 GFP I3/- | 9/42 | 10 b} 5 a} Critcall Mfg......... yr | | fe ares a :, 
807, 4 British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 7731¢ 77316 495 6 5 iti} 18/6 10/- é a 14 b International Paints ..4/— | 10/ / 13 
61716 5334 British Transport 3% .... 1978-88 | 565),* 56516" | a {5% 6 9 4! nee on ate = ’ rere sevens st | Ha Sele me 34 
a eee a eo eee | 28/41, | 18/3 12126 | 71,9 | Taylor Woodrow ....8/- | 19/9. | 19/9 5:06 | I", 
Prices, 1961 Price, Price, Yield, 167/1'2 4119/6 7'2a | 1712b | Wall Paper Defd,.....£1 135/9 134/9 3-71 2'4 
Tr [ow] COMBRANEN SRBexs | [Oi ot) et 
Wich | ‘tow t96t | 196 | 196d a9a | 20/3 | 14 | 6 | Albright Wikon...5/- 22/6 [22/6 | 4-44 | 2% 
Note, Sa ge MES tg coho. aR | | oe ee Pe | 14flOln| We | 4 “e'| Boren Dold, ......05 5/= | 15/10'2| 15/9 | 3-65 | 3 
82!4 76!, | Australia Deed cobs oes a - 1965-69 | 803, 805, 6 14 0! | 58/9 -| 30/7!, 7b.) 4 al Pisons. osverccpecess fl | 36/3 36/9 5-99 I> 
101 923, | Australia6%...... iaketubesisecel aos 1974-76 | 97'g | 97 6 8 0/ | 81/6 | 55/10, Mab| 64a lICl..... veieeeeees £) | 57/3} 56/9 4-85 | 2 
72! | 6412 | Ceylon 4% ....... SabesscsvstdecegetQVSIB |: 66lg 1 66l, | @-6201 1 26/10", | 14/6 "| 10 b| 5 1a:|-Monanto....... tb/= | 16/6 | 16/6 4°55. | 2! 
10l'g | 923, | New Zealand 6% .......... ie 4 1976-80 | 951, | 954, | 612 O/ | | 
80', | 70!, | Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ....... , 1978-81 | 75!.* | 751.* | 8 It OF DRAPERY & STORES | 
8i', | 73 South Africa 3'2%.......ccceseceeee 1965-67 | Bil, | 8I'g | 719 Of | 367- | 24/— 8 b| 4 a| Boots Pure Drug....5/- | 28/6 | 29/- 2-07 | 24 
59 53!4 Southern Rhodesia 4/2% ..........0- 1987-92 | 58 | 58 8 19 O! l107/- |: 58/6 7',a | 20 b | Montague Burton...10/— |107/— |104/3 2-64 2 
945¢ 85'g | Agricultural Mortgage 5!2% ......... 1980-85 | 86!,* Io* | 6 13 OF | 75/034 | 47/7'2 55a} 13!;b | Debenhams........ 10/= | 57/7!, | 58/3 3-30 | Ila 
39 82', | Birmingham 414% ........0ce..00 008 1967-70 | 853,* 34* | 6 7 O1 | 59/41, -45/= TOD) Ure | GAVE. A vc ccccree 5/= | 52/10', 54/Il, | 3-46 | 2 
9234 86! PME Daa) o oso) sna’ coke Ose cous eb 88!5 88', 6 8 O! | 46/93, -33/4!z 1623b | 13!3a@ | House of Fraser ..... 5/- | 40/- 40/- 3-75 i 
93 86'2 een of London 514% .... se 197 | 88 88 6 8 O/ 2/i', «14/3 7'3b a | Lewis's Invest. Tst....4/— | 15/334 | 15/6 3-18 24 
483, 4\ L.C.C. 3% «0s seeeees sasessett.. after 1920 | 427% 427, 619 Of 9° | 85/I!p | 32!9b| 15 a| Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- 100/- 101/6 2-34 | Ih 
89'g | 80!s [tee SYow +s ess LLeNT er vevecsseseces 1980-83 | 833, | 833, | 6-9 O/ | 53/10!, | 34/10!,| 20° b| 10 a | United Drapery..... 5/- | 49/I!y | 49/3 3-05 | 13, 
93 | BAN Middlesex, 59% 70... be veeeeewes +++ 1980 | 88tg | 884 | 6 9 OF | 62/11, | 49/9 | 25 b| 105,a | Woolworth......... 5/- | 50/10', | 52/6 3-41 | I, 
== ELECTRICAL & RADIO | 
NEW YORK PRICES _AND. INDICES 48/6 | 28/3 10 b| 5 @|AEL......... iegecat! } 29/— nis | 10-17. iF 
ne =| (5/51, | 9/7! ae Brit. Elect - - , 4 
as tere + eels Sieben et 55/107 55/10! | 4-83 | 2 
Dec. | Dec. Rie: 14/7', | 14/3 er 71, b | Crompton Parkinson.5/— | 12/8'4 rasta 4:83 | 24 
5 | 5 | eS IB Be | aes) Web ements i | are ave | 358 | 2 
| - - a 2 UNeccocccevcesce - . | 
= 45/4', | 25/9 8 b Elliott-Automation...5/- | 44/6  45/= 1:44 | 2 
Atch. Topeka... | 26'2 | 2714 | Boeing......... int. Harvester. . 49%e Me a 2 f 3 4 5 b English owas | ce fy ae | 23/- 8-70 | Il 
Can. Pacific..... 25'g | 25! Celanese ....... Inter. Nickel... 8156 39/6 | 23/6 a @ 7. b | General Electric...... £1 | 24/- 26/3 | 7-62 34 
Pennsylvania.... | 16'4 | [74g | Chrysler ....... Inter. Paper ... 3634 72/9 | 47/- Blgb 43ga | C. A. Parsons........ £1 | 50/9 50/9 4:93 4 
eee een) aoe | on? | eee enn a a. 52/3 | 37/6 6'2b | 34a | A. Reyrolle.......... £1 43/9 | 44/- | 4-43 | 23, 
mer. re os 2 rown Zeller... jonsanto ..... 4 a } ical sek ie x ™ . 
Am. Tel. & Tel... 135%, |13655-| Distillers Seag. .. Nat. Distillers. . | 267 67/ fod 3 | 25 €! 25 ¢| Thorn Electrical.....5/ 1/~ | 67/ rw | 3 
= eect: be o 2. aes cat oge cennacne aoe | ENGINEERING 
nt. Te e 2 iow emical.. rocter Gamble 4 
South’n. Nat. Gas 48'g | 535, | DuPont........ 23 Radio Corpn... | 53% ey LA e.g et ay valle ng ly 9/3 | 30/8 | sae: | 2, 
ene Bs >t eee ston: | Sit 8/41, | 4/244 | 9 b| 3 @| Cammell Laird...... 5/-| 4/6%4 | 4/6 | 13-33 | 1 
Western Union . | 38 s | 39 Ford Motor..... Shell Oil ...... | 38!2 33/9 22/41 20 b 10 -@ | internat. Combust. ..5/— | 25/7! 25/4! 5-91 1! 
Alcoa.....++-++ | 62!2 | 653g | Gen. Electric ... Socony-Mobil.. | 5034 avi | 3/412 Rich’de'ns, West "th: iO | 3/9 2 | 3/9 ~ | s 
Aluminium ..... 265g | 28', | General Foods . . Stand. Oil Ind,. | 55! otha * Bice) tha [Sele eee (36/9 «| 36/6 | 6:58 | 2, 
et ieee: geard- ON Wd: | Sa 7a, | 10/6. | 8 7¢| 829 | John Thompson 2..0.8/-| 137 | 1372 | 1-92 | ... 
ee pees Looe Dae | eee °° se US Stel. | 773 33/101 | 21/814 | 42!,a| $6!4b | Coventry Gauge....10/-| 31/6 | 31/6 | 4:54 | 23, 
Anaconda ...... | 40%. 1 49! oe hte Weit. Electric.. | 377% 79/9 | 51/6 76 b| f2!2q | Alfred Herbert ...... at | S4/— .| Sars aaa Re 
Beth. Stee! ....- | 4034 | 42!> | Int. Bus. Mach Woolworth... | 9134 | 44. l- ie mesial 4 Sr a | S732 36/9 7 a2 
S410, | Wie | Peb) 4. ¢) OSA.......02050- 10/- | 17/9 | 17/6 6-67 | 2% 
Standard and Poor’s Indices (1941-43=10) 14/9 | 9/= Blob 4',a | George Cohen...... 5/- | 9/6 | 9/6 6°84 134 
 — - - 44/4! | 29/- 10° a} I7!2b Bevy-Ashmore ove bes af 1 ad <3 3a 
. ' ‘ : 108/7!, | 70/~ ll b 5 a uest Keen.......... - | . 2 
425 | Yield 25 Yield 50. Yield | Gove. | Yield |!$9/2"2 | {e/a 4 a| 12 b| Head Wrightson.....5/- | 20/6 | 20/9 | 3-86 | 2! 
1961 : 2 2 / / 
industrials = % Rails % | Utilities | = % Bonds 100/3 | 68/3 5 a| 7 b| Metal Box........... £1 | 62/9° “/-* 2:96 | 24 
es tigpetialig ae iar (ating eae ai 5 Dial al 3 22/6 | 4/~ 4 a} 10 b| Ransome & Marles...5/~ | 15 1 = 4m 
Nov. 29 75-49 2:% 33-90 4-82 2:93 | 88-39 4 50/6 | 34/6 7b 3 a/| Renold Chains....... fl | 45/- 45/- | a4 | 2 
Dec. 6 75-97 | 2-77 | 33-56 | 4-83 2-83 | 87-87 | 4- 44/11, | 29/71, | IT, 10 a | Simon Engineering ..5/- | 30/9 | 30/9 4:47 | 2 
» 33 76-60 2-74 33-33 4-87 2:77 87-67 = 85/6 | 54/~ 7 a| 7 bj} Tube Investments..... £i | 61/6 | 62/6 4:48 | 3 
sa 75-22 | 2-81 32:39 | 4-98 3:08 | 87:57 | 4 38/4). | 25/6 7lnb| 28a] Vickers ........6. £1 27/3. | 27/9 7-21 | 134 
ae 75-93 2:78 | 33-09 | 4-88 3-1 87:67 | 4 84/6 | 58/- 33,a| 10 b! Ward (Thos W,) 1 | | | 3s O/n4 4°58 3 
rn ee nsltasitig a Ls lob | he % bd . ial 2 a 
425 Industrials :—High, 76-69 (Dec. 12). Low, 60-87 (Jan. 3). oY ~ #2" © 6: Foereremnanp . «A vas Hf r #4 
pseeiehietisheameamarenpeseapnasionesiateansintearapopeesealissinisasictbetcaeettoniess ithaca Noonan ites isn litter mceeisncester inne ae aera ieee hese 
* Ex dividend. t Tax free. _$ Assumed average life 734 years. § The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. || Ex capitalisation, Ex rights. (a) Mterim dividend. 


(b) Final dividend. (c) Year's dividend, (d) Capital distribution of Is. Od. per share. (f) Flat yield. {z) Equivalent to 7:2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian t>%, 


(1) To latest date. 
(m) Assented into Conversion 6% 1972. (mn) Assented into Funding 5'2% 1982-84. 
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| j 
Prices, [961 Last Two | Price, Price, Yield, Prices, 1961 Last Two 
ies | Dividends | eta ‘Dec. 20,| Dec. 27, |Dec.27,| Cover} Dividends cna Dec. 27, | Cover 
High | Low | OC) | | 1961 1961 | 1961 (a) (b) (c) 
_ = - = — — a = j a — i Se ~ = — a = = -_—— ——————— el ——— 
| % | % |. FOOD & TOBACCO, | | | % | %_ | MISCELLANEOUS | 
34/- | 17/412 | 10 ¢} 10 c| Allied Suppliers....10/- | 20/10!2 | 21/6 4°65 | 24 |31/- | 21/6 10 a| 20 bj Assoc. British Picture.5/-} 25/- | 25/6 5-88 | 23%, 
15/- 7/93, | 1296 | 10 a | Assoc. British Foods. . Ve 1 tt/—- | 1/3 2:00 | 2 | 34/6 | 26/9 40 b| 20 a| Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/- | 33/6 | 32/7!2 | 9-20 | 134 
74/- | 54/3 | 8 b| 4 4 Bovrits 0050500055 £1) 57/9 | 57/9 | 4°16 | 2tp 52/9 «| 41/41n | 14 bY} 16 a | Beecham Group..... 5/—| 48/7!2 | 49/412 | 3-04). 134 
12/11", | 9/934 | t1-7a| +3-9b | Brooke Bond ‘B’ . eye | 11/4If taal 4-02 | 31, | 54/3 | 31/1) 6235 |  3!3a | British Match ........ £1 | 35/- ‘| 35/- 5-71 | 2 
19/3 12/6 | 10 bj 2!3a | International Tea ee 14/1! | 4°39 I! ] 28/4!, | 14/- a 6236 | British Oxygen...... 5/- | 15/3 15/3 3-50 2!'5 
107/9 | 65/- | 10%b| 5 a} J. Lyons ‘A’.......6.. £1 | 72/9 | n9 | 4:35 | iy | 13/- 7/10',| 7 b| 3. a| British Ropes ....... 8/10',| 9/- 5-56 | 24 
35/6, 25/9 | 5, @ :, B | Wie. Boeciccas 10/- | 29/10! | 30/6 | 4-59 2 70/~ “3 1s b Tiga : 53/6 4-21 2, 
14 || | Sots, 6.3.5 che Sf | . = | ae 2- 
507 | 387", | tode| 1090 | tek Lyle. cco HT | Sela? | azitotn| score! 2 [939 | 813. | 6 ol 926 sy. | 73 | 3H 
20/10! | 14/10! | C2) Rava | Minleeiees A oto. wus 5/- | 16/7'2 | 16/6 4:24 | 2 |57/6 | 42/- 3 a| 12 ‘b 44/3 6-78 | 2! 
73/- | 55/9 | #2123¢ | 11234 | Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/- | 56/3. | 57/3 6-18 | 23, |55/6 | 35/6 40 b| 5 4 39/6 5:70 | 2, 
51/6 | 34/7! | 15 b| 5 a| Gallaher.......... 10/- | 39/4', | 39/3 | 5-10 | 2 | 28/- | 18/9 I24b| 5 a 2/- 3-98 | 2 
7/9 62/- | 14 b 8!,a | Imperial Tobacco..... él | 62/- | 62/9 | 7-17 | 134 KH we = a rein a i a wie S76 rae 234 
| | | i 2¢ 2¢ ationa emg di : 
INSURANCE 37/3 |29/6 | 10 b a | Powell Duffryn......10/- | 35/7!2 | 35/6 4°51 | 2, 
1m ! ie 135 b  #$0 a | Britannic «i... y- {316 ie 2-@ | 36/6 24/22 | $a] Web Radio Rentals... .. sees sir aie 13, Ae i, 
| es - - | s an ne eee - 2 
34346 177g |t4l-17c 41: 7c | Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 33'g | 32%, 0-87 | 41/10!, | 30/1", | 16lab 7'3a Sduveanes ae 35/- 35/7! 79 134 
88/4!2 51/1049 | 4 b | 10 a | General Accident... .5/~ | 85/3 | %/6 ! By 33 rs 27/6, 20, ¢ 25, c Sears A tas coun ad +f- 35/101, | 35/l0h, 3-48 | 2, 
$1. a3, | 0 BT 80 o| ee Genccak Se | B8ne 3a'5,, | 122 | ey? | Se | ‘42e| 876 Tpgrar'& Nowa 2-21 tre | are? | ate | at, 
146/- 100/- | IIlob)  8l2a| Northern & Empl.....£1 43/3 |141/9 2-82 53/- | 32/6 | I5!2b| 9:47q | Unilever ............ £1 | 48/- ‘| 47/9 2:57 | 314 
272/6 (156/3 | {70 b| $20 a! Pearl ............:. 5/- 217/6 = |215/- 3-42 125, 8, | 13 6b! B-a| Unilever NV. .....12 fl. | 113g* 1:6 2-16 3l, 
29 18 $183! ¢ $208!3 c | Prudential ‘A’....... 4/- | 25% | 25! | 2-67 __ 22/6 | 13/9 | To b| 5 ‘a| United Glass........ S/-| 19/- | 19/= | 3-95 | 2 
49/3 SE/IOta tsi eee yess | ROYARS 555-0 20 28... 5/- | 45/10!', | 45/4'y | 3-31** 43/1", | 25/-  —- t105gb | t4!ga | United Molasses ....10/— | 29/3 29/- | 8-44 i 
129/3 100/3 | 1144b) =7l,a >) Royal Exchange ...... £1 4110/3 |108/9 3°45 fo. } | | 
| | | | SHIPPING 
| | MOTORS & AIRCRAFT | | | . : 
18/10t, | gaits 7lha | (2!2b | British Motor >. . yes Sf— | 15/1'2 | 15/034 | 6°64 | 3% — = | '3'2b or | ow wealth. le 3/8 iW 79 2 
86/6 | 66/1! | 20 «| 20 Jaguar Cars +n ee att S/- 84/7! | 84/10! i-ts | 734 /- / | 8c c unar sete seeeeeens } - “i eee 
48/6 | 35/6 | Ic | “S @' ‘RelloReyes f | 36-7 | 36/3 6-07 | 21, | 24/9 | 16/3 17 ¢| 7 | France Fenwick ...... £1 | 16/9 | 16/3 8-62 15 
Se RR eg) tS Remeetan Aa | eat | ran | S| SLE (A | NSS) 1B 5 | tin SSlerne. 3 | Sith | Bit | 3 | | 
88/9 S274 | 5 a] Wb ACV... esse eens £1 | 73/41, | 77/— | 4:16 | 2 ‘ 3 25 | eT | 2eyie an 
\Ol/m 77/70 | 18 cl 20 | 88/3. | 90/4!) | 4-43 48/6 |27/7'2| 8 b, 3 a! P&O Defd..:....... £1 | 28/i'3 | 29/419 | 7-49 | 1 
16/6 aye? > 5 | Soa | een ee sat riot, ae 8.00 | di, | 12/9 | 1O/10'n|  2tnc| 2'g¢ | Reardon Smith..... 10/- | 10/10! 10/101 2:30 |... 
ryt ae | . ¢| 5 a Hawker Siddeley.....£1 ; 22/I'2 a 9:64" M4 25/- lo/10'2| 8 _ 5 c| Royal Mail........... £1 | HN/tta | 11/6 8-70 ae 
4 ! . Les . | | | 
39/3 21/6 | Ss, | ar ieee hasbes',... tae | 38/10! | 39/- 5-46 | 2° | | STEEL 
72/- | 49/9 | 22a | 11'4b | Joseph Lucas......... £1 | 62/3 | 64/- 4:30: | 2l4 | 81/3 | 46/12 | 10 b| 6-a! Colvilles ............ £1 | 46/1'2 | 46/412 | 6:90 | 41, 
33/3 15/9 | 30 c} Nil a, Pressed Steel........ 5/- | 17/3 C7 sth acs I'4 } 43/7!2 | 23/1 | 3ha 6'nb | Dorman Long........ él La 25/i'g | 7-96 2'9 
46/3 | 29/3. | 15 ¢| I2!2¢ | Triplex Holdings...i0/— 34/— | 34/4'2 | 3-64 | 2%, | 49/10! | 30/9 3!9a| 7'3b| Lancashire Steel...... £1} 31/3 | 31/101, | 6-90 | 315 
| | | 42/- ~ | 21/9 4 a| 6 b| South Durham....... £1 | 22/44 |-22/41. | 8-94 | 2 
168/9 110/ | a6 bh! 40.0 | Anstos ee .10/ '140/ 138/9 | 6-49 | II sya. 36/41 ie 10 5 oa soe teres as | wie Fe $35 314 
= a -American. {— - e | 2 2 | a ewa loyds .... 2 . + 
70/6 | 43/- | 6l4b | 18346 | Consolid. Gold Fields .£1 | 65/6 | 62/6 8-00 | 213 68/7! | 41/6 6 a| ‘9 b| John Summers ....... £1 | 43/6 | 43/10'2| 6-84 | 23%, 
108/9 | 72/6 15 a| 20 b| General Mining...... £1 | 96/3 | 96/3 7:27. | 2 | 55/7!5 | 38/- 4-8a| 7!,b| United Steel......... £l | 38/7!2 | 39/9 6-19 | 3 
68/6 | 40/- | 120 b| 40 a | Union Corporation..2/6 | 59/9 | 59/3 6-75 | 3 | 63/6 | 41/- 6\4a | . 834b | Whitehead .......... £1} 41/- | 41/- 7-32 | 2 
Bee (78/9 | 70 5/100 B| Peet Sen Geduid ..73/- | Se/tola | S4/4to | 9-01 | 22 | 
mob | a | Free State Geduld .. .5/— | 2 2 . TEXTILES 
54/3 | 37/6 25 a 25 b | Hartebeestfontein ..10/- | 48/6 48/3 10-36 Ip | 42/712 | 23/16! 7'nb 5 a | English Sewing Cotton e 2B8/1', | 27/444 1 9-13 Il, 
64/6 | 41/10'2| 50 a | 60 b | President Brand..... 5/- | 55/- | 53/9 | 10-23 | Ip [ 31/10l,| 19/412 | 10 b| 5 a| Fine Spinners........ 22/9 | 22/412 | 13-41 | 2 
pon 3 90 a 4 b | vere Holiag "ime = "2378 8-48 bis 70/4'2 | 45/3 72a ph seepies Cotton. EI Me 48/-. ei it 
{ ‘is a inkelhaak........ = - " 2 5, Mills cence due ~ 9/10! . 3, 
ae ee | abe] BS) Gemetetee |B | BO || AL he [aims | a2) 8 | Mime eri | ate | | be | I 
a nglo-Amer.. 10/- | 56/- : 4 by ' 8 West Ridi d .£1 | 73/6 5-71 
11/7!g | 7/10! 4'\\6a | 9 b) Rhod. Seltesion Tst. ‘rt a | 10/7'o | 6-44h 3 32/3 756 2 Won Riding Worst él 38/Aly Bail 7-05 5 
6/I"2 | 4/6 4'6a| 8 b_ Roan Antelope...... ee 4/10'2) 12-37h | tly | 20/712 | 12/1'g | 3 > ¢| 6. ¢]| Bradford Dyers ...... £1 | 13/6 | 13/9. 8-73 | Il, 
30/9 | 15/3 15 a: 17!2b Tanganyika Cons.. “i0y- 13/6 19/—- | W7-th | 4 | 16721 | 11/6 7!2a| 1334b | Calico Printers...... 5/—| 11/10} 12/1i, | 8-25** 31, 
81/6 | 46/- | 1334b| 334 | Consolidated Zinc....£1 | 48/3 49/3 7-1 134 | 55/10! | 38/6 ak 33, | Coats, Patons & B....-£1 | 41/10!2 | 41/4! 6:04** 2 
159/41. 110/- | 150 b| 100 a | De Beers Defd. Reg..5/~ |150/— |146/3 8°55 | 1% 113/712 | 9/102} 3 @| 10 b | Jute Industries... 10/— | 10/1'2 | 12-84 | 3 
ae siO/9 ag a Coenen, one “> $144 Pt a ol, i | yi, [35/3 | 22/72 | 10 €) 0 Tootal ..... Senne des £1 | 23/- | 23/3 8-60 | il, 
20 | 29 | London Tin......--. : 4 
45/- | 30/- | 20 c| 27!2¢| Rio Tinto.. ; 41/10'2 | 4-19 th 
44/3 | 17/9 | 52lz¢ | S| heck: | 27/6 | 985 | by ag 
| ou | | 70/- | 52/6 I2na | 25. b Alliance Trust....... 5/-| 65/9 | 66/- 2-84 | Il, 
' . *p’ Las Ls 4 
51/3 | 32/- | 16-94b | 42:78 British Petroleum ....£1 | 34/6 33/2 | 9-58 | 24 Sot | ie | e7e | ete | Calc a Wireless. 3 | We Lies | 299] 1 
Safe | aes | Reeth. tate, cere ON eens ena, 1 2- |aB | 9:49 | M4 | 6579 | 47/—" | 20 ¢| 23130 | City Centre Props. ..5/- | 59/3* | 59/6 | 2-13** 3 
Fees: | Shee foncebe | arte) mememae sear trons wo Bes, | tat, | EF | 2 [95/6 | 6473 | 71ab| 3129 | City Lond, Real Prop..£t | 78/- | 78/3 | 2-81 
lms oY awe | eee soe 7 8 8) eee | 34 [100/7'2 | 72/6 7-04a 77 | Hudson’s Bay ........ 85/- | 85/- 3-78 | 13, 
(39/7! 108/9 (20-8 c | {10 a | Shell Transport ...... £1 120/6 |120/6 ; 5 6&5 | 3 36/3 | 22/3 4h 2 a | Salad Sedusiatas.. 0 ior /- | 33/- 33/- 1-82 
41/3 23/9 | tee eee Uleramare. ood cssee 10/- 24/6 23/9 eve @) cas 38/3 | 26/6 12! 2¢ 3!3¢ Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- 32/3 32/- 3-78 i 
PAPER & NEWSPAPERS | 
14/7', | 9/10!2| 10 b| S$ a@| Daily Mirror........ 5/- 12/4, | 12/7', | 5:94 | Il, TEA & RUBBER 
9t/- | 57/6 | 8 b| 4 a|W.H.Smith&Son‘A’.£l 68/6 | 69/- 3-48 | 2 | 47/6 | 40/6 b| 4¢2!pa | Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 | 45/- | 45/3. | 19-85 | 1 
23/9 | 17/9 ... | 10 a! Thomson Org’n. ....5/— | 22/- | 22/- | 5-45*# 2 [35/6 | 28/9 6 a| ttl b | Jokai (Assam) ........ él 32/9 | 32/9 | 13-96 | 2" 
66/3 43/6 834b | 5 a} Bowater Paper....... £1 44/- | 44/3,— | «6-21 Ila | tt/- 7/6 , | Nuwara Eliya........ 7/9 8/- oud ibd 
56/6 40/6 | 16 c; 5 a/| Albert E. Reed....... £1 41/- 40/6 | 7:90 | Ih 6/10! 3/10!, 2 | 29i¢b 12!54 Highlands & eciesdaes 4/T', 4/93, | 17-32 it, 
54/3 | 37/3 | 8l2b| 4 a Spicers.............. ft 37/6 | 37/3 | 6-71 13, | 7/4! | 4/72 | 35 b| 7'2b | London Asiatic...... -2f- 4/\Oin% 4/11'4| 17-22 | 2 
68/9 46/6 10 b| 4 aj Wiggins Teape....... £1 | 47/- 50/6 | 5-54 2 93/- | 64/6 | 37'yb | 10 a | United Sua Betong . ety 74/- 73/6 12-93 I, 
} | | | t 
nee ee se eee LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 
a ‘The Economist indicator (1953=100) By Scat | UNIT TRUST PRIC ES. 
1961 | Indicator | Yield % | 196) | November 22 | December 27 | ‘ November 22 | December 27 
; ipa Allied a to/1" 10/10 104 ele | — & owe Se 7/6 s/s Sein 
| . : | \ Elect. & Ind. D.. - ° nsurance Units. 2 / 18/10 
Nov. 22 356-6 3°33 High Low | Metals & Mins. 14/4 15/3* | 14/5, 15/41 Bank Insurance. | 7/5!2 7/IIl2 | 7/4 7/10 
29 356-9 5:33 u 
Dec 6 347°3 | 5-53 OO | ene . ear, | Bank Units .... 9/10 10/6 10/1 10/9 
us Of tae 3.41 427-2 342:7 eae oe aa. | sim she Investment Tst...| 7/O'2 . 7/6* | 7/2 7/8 | 
ce al | 356-7 5-38 (May 10) (Oct. 18) | ae é / iy [42 —? a 14/1 15S/- | 14/2 15/1* | 
” } ; : | rosby Capital. 7/5 7/tl 7/4! 7/10!5* 
ae | | 8 ot 2 | Eroiby come. | 4/8. Mitt, | 47g? 47th | 
: son oe ; | AE&GUn.Tst. | 14/7'2 15/7! 15/I'y 16/1! cotbits ....... 2 2 /O', 5/412 
| Oe rae J tee Financial Times Indices a se | Commonwealth | iol 7 10/101,* 10/2 : 11 /Olg Scotshares..... 4/8 5/- 4/8 5/-* 
ees’ c. | saat Ord. Fixed oie, Bargains | | Orthodox Unit. | 13/4 14/4 13/3 14/3 
| ndex { * } onsols 
| Yield | Inte | “Yielg | Marked | | Municipal & Gen.: | Shield Fd. Mngrs.: 
Dec. 19 | 301-4 5-24 82:90 | 6-60 | 1370 | | SecondM&G. | 9/3 9/9'4 | 9/314 9/91," | Shield Un. Fund | 4/6 4/9 4/6 4/9 
20 301-4 5-24 82:90 | 6-60 9843 M & G Gen. Tst. | 12/2'4 12/10!4 | 12/3 t2/ttl, | 
j “. 21 | 302-1 5-22 } 82-88 6:60 9'024 Mid. Ind. & Gen. 9/1 I5 9/T'2 5/23, 9/9 
|B | SBF | SB LS | S| Sas | | Pema eee 
: . rlangers: ommunity Un. | 2/8! 2/tt! 2/8! 2/ttt 
see oar ; Brit, Sharehidrs. | 13/1  14/-* | 13/3 14/2 Falcon Trust... | 44g a/get | ais? 4/9," 
High, 365-7 (May 15). Low, 284-7 (Oct. 16). [92 
et july 1, 193¢=100. fo78 = 100. | B s Intera’t. / for 10/9 | 10/2 to7t0 Unicorn Trust . | 6/2'3 6/7! | 6 6/8 





ie Yields — on assumed dividends : — Mitchells z B., : 14%. Calico — 20%. City & a Props., 25! Ye Coats, Patons & B.; 12'2%. Guardian, Tea, 


Siddeley, 10:-6%. Ind Coope, T.A., 12% on merger terms. Lloyds Bank, 10%%. Midland Bank, I5%. Royal Aeveranee, 30%. Tate & Lyle, 12%. 
Woodall-Duckham, 21%. 


Hawker 
Thomson Organisation, 24%, 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 





























BRITISH 
UK Exte rnal Trade “Prités and Wages. ....... This week Externat Trade ........ eee This Week 
Imports are’ valued ‘dif’:’iekports fob. Manpower and Output.... Dec. l6th Industrial Profits........0. Oct. {4th 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Dec. 23rd RIMIGRe. SRB oss och ce bes Noy. Ith 
Monthly averages 1960 1961 
Unit : ; oe ee a Tee ae | rae ata ts eo le. Me Ree Te 
1958 {| 1959 1960 Sept. Oct. Noy. July | Aug | Sept | Oct. | Nov 
| i 
VALUE | | | 
ts: . 

WP ete Ose Latath oi Uacbueeclick £ million 312-3 331°9 379-9 363-4 378-7 419-8 350-2 358-8 343-1 378-0 373-0 
Food, drink and tobaccto;...... oveus 1 124-2 126<«5 128-8 123-9. 139-9 149-5 164-5 413-9 123-1 §36-2 128-8 
Basic Mistesisy: ak spa cewshesciaese * 74:1 77 +6 88-6 83-6 81-9 94-7 76-8 87:0 71-9 | 79-8 74-6 
SOM nach bAnheans doegpouceks ss bush | *» 36-6 38°9 40:2 38-t 38-4 45:5 41-3 38-7 38-3 40-0 40:3 
PAaNUMCHIINS. 5 oar occ gansccpycsscwas n 76:1 87:6 120-7 116-7 117-0 128-4 116-1 117-8 1ff-3 | 120-6 127°9 

Exports of UK produce: | 
Wea onto keccs. ‘ 264-7 | 277-5 '| 2963) | 261-2-| 250-9 | 344-0 | 308-7 | 305-2 | 260-5 | 319-4 | 319-4 
Manufactures—Total. . CER eee cdssn wy’ 9 222-5 234-5 | 250-1 . 219-2 213-3 287-9 263-7 259-6 215-6 265-7 2664 

és Metals...... iSndeneses ” 36:0 37-8 | 39:3 35-4 36-3 46-5 3 35-9 30:7 | 44-2 | 41-1 
Rs Engineering products.. ” 115-6 122-4 | 131-0 105-3 104: g-§ | 147-0 140- 148-3 112-0 139-9 140-8 
i Textiles ....ee0. odd VOs ” 21-2 20:7. | 21-8 24:2 24:f 21-4 19-1 18-1 20-8 | 21-5 
} 
Pa-OiPT ES): 5p cae s cgedgceiouscsese ; " - Tf-8 10:9 | 11-8 12:8 12-1 11-8 14:4 13-4 12-5 13-0 12-9 
Balance of trade (exports less imports) ” —35-8 | —43:5 | —7b-8 | —89-4 |~107-7 | —64:0 | —27-1 | —40-2 | —70-1 | —45-6 | ~40°7 
VOLUME(') | 

Imports : 

Ti. cnbke nk ath bh scab tenes bass vs | 1954=100 114 122 | 138 1354 esa 1415 and 1284 | ie 137 135 
Food, drink and tobacco ..........+ » 119 is . 121 1134 xe 1295 ca 6454 ee acy 
Basic MaMResis vicovccecvnsececcccvas ” 94 1o1 | 110 1124 Ae 1105 vee 944 ‘ “ 
Fuels SOHC Coe HOHE T eee e REE Eee eeeseees | ” 124 143 157: 1514 eee 1625 1554 . 
Manufactures ..cescoseeies eeeneew see ” 132 150 201 1994 ove 1995 1874 

Exports: 

MO teas nk cna hbice p00 ed op eo kbs 68550 is itt 116 122 1434 bs 1255 $194 |) at. 131 131 
Manufactures ....eseeeces hernte eswiek oe ” 13 17 124 164 ae 1245 #214 ‘ cee 
BY AREA . 

imports ; 

WS Asc Oi cioccudteb ccvrbe ce eeeeetee . £ million 29-2 30:9 47+3 49-5 57-4 60-5 23:3 ‘ 36:2 40:9 53-6 42:8 
Canada eee hese eres ehseeeHeeseeee % 25+7 26-0 3h 28:5 32-3 34-8 29°4 31-5 27-5 29-7 33:2 
Latin America... eevetbetoasee ‘ » 24:6 26°s 26-0 22°6 . 25°6 21-5 24-2 21-8 18-4 | 18-9 17°4 
West’n, Europé--Common Market .... Mi 44-4 46:6 55-2 53:2 53-5 58-9 57-2 56-3 53-7 58-3 64-4 

o« ~—- Free Trade Association (3) - 36:2 39° 46:7 50-7 47-1 50-2 48-8 47-2 46-3 45:3 46:5 
Soviet Eastern GPO Rs 0 0:05 cade ece eee ” 8-5 9-7 14-6 13°+4 15-3 13-5 13-5 16:7 14-9 17°6 14°5 
Other Non-Sterling.i..ecseees eoteces as . 30-9 32+7 35°S 29°3 31-3 43-1 27-7 28-5 27°8 33°6 34°6 
Starling area vccvcccevesescdeveese ‘» 112°8 120-2 126:3 116°2 115-9 137 +3 121+3 120-6 113-6 121-0 119-6 

Exports of UK produce: 

U CRP CSCC CEH Sere HEHE eeHerenece ” 22-9 30:3. 27:4 23-4 23:2 27:4 23-3 25-2 23-7 27-3 27°5 
Canada.. Ceeass seer eseeseneeesssere f " 15-7 17-3 17-9 13-0 13-4 25°5 18-1 18-7 12-3 17-2 20-8 
Latin Americayes..eseeees eadcnc enue » 12°6 12-9 14-3 11-9 13-4 18-8 14-7 12:7 12-2 15-5 15-9 
West’n. Europe-—Common Market. soa’ ” 34+9 33-8 43-3 38:0 44-3 45°7 53-2 46:4 44-7 58-6 52-4 

» Free Trade Association (3) ” 29+2 32-0 35°8 30-7 37-1 42-0 40-3 34:2 36-8 47-0 41-7 
Soviet Eastern Edrope...... Sittiee esa a 3-8 5: 6-4 6:3 3-9 7°5 8-7 9-7 7:7 9-6 9-3 
Other Noh-Sterling....ccccyesceeces oa 29°6 29:4 32:2 26°3 25°6 36:2 36°6 33-9 28:6 31-4 34-6 
Sterling BOR wcce sere ccceresenecane ”» 116-0 111-7 119-0 111-7 98-0 143-9 113-8 ’ 124:4 94°5 113-4 117-2 
TRADE tN SELECTED 

COMMODITIES 
imports : 
Whett: jiccccedgee s Wd ies oSetrvecc c's 000 tons 376+4 356:3 342-3 326-3 397-4 360-7 323-0 350-6 269: 1 332-0 318-3 
PON. BS gicc ile nc the OharcieRecee ” 69-4 67°6 70:3 66°6 716 74-7 68-0 51-4 53°6 52-9 39-8 
Sugar, unrefinedscccesseess Feesersrs , 219-3 201-8 184-1 156-5 180-0 143-3 140-2 172-1 148-2. |.204-0. | 161-5 
RAW LOGON 2 ns sis voice cides 0 ccieee pede b> i 21°5 22:5 22°6 8-4 11-7 19-6 98 } 16:0 10-9 5-5 | 13-7 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (2): mon. Ib. Ser | SSS 49-9 27:7 30°2 48-7 42-4 32-0 18-9 32-1 35-7 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (2)..... 2 7000 tons 17-0 | 17-0 16°4 6°5 15-5 19-6 11-5 18-9 12-2 3-5 | 5-0 
SOO in bcikhh9 8s 0a0 Chobe anecei 7000 stds, 106-4 121-7 | 150-1 189-9 179-3 173-9 179-0 | 202-3 171-1 158-1 143-9 
Woodpulp ........ ance CeAes tcnkccnw + 'QQ0 tons 175-4 {| 185-4 226-0 235-7 215-1 268-7 161-4 193-0 196-3 202:3 214-0 
Crude petroleume.....sescseseeeres mn. galls. 728 847 — 969 1,006 1,035 1,126 1,080 1,065 895 1,093 1,072 

Exports of UK produce: 

Coal, including bunkers........e000% 000 tons 403 343 $3 489 474 507 493 382 469 620 429 
Woven piete-goods—cotton,......... | mn, sq. yds. 32 29 Be 25 29 23 21 22 24 22 
te te =f WE eis 4 00.b0% ++ | 000 sq, yds, f 7,893 8,536 8.03 a 6,767 9,243 8,387 7,964 6,211 7,361 7,176 
Passenger cars and chassis ........; et number 0.38 47, Al4 47,493 29,795 24,937 35,993 31,497 27,988 28,180 | 33,791 | 32,226 
Commercial vehicles and chassis...... a 9,303 10,619 12,127 9,180 9,490 14,311 14,877 | 11,428 10,914 | 12,188 12,586 
Agricultural tractors ........ ee 5 8,709 9,474 11,964 12,274 10,354 11,771 13,318 | 11,470 10,163 | tt,464 9,720 
Machinery—electrical.....sacqesssees £'000 5,818 5,706 5,265 “4,321 4,332 6,016 5,729 | 4,758 4,199 | a 5,001 
ads 05 + haces 40ss dane s 42,773 47,264 52,926 44,217 45,828 61,244 62,323 | 56,925 53,605 | 3t8 | 64,990 

Chemicals diuseadas and campounds . ect 5,027 5,862 6,438 6,699 6,246 7,030 5,972 } 5,620 5,885, “dass | 6,634 





(') Trade with the Channel Islands is included in all- 1958 indices hut fram #959 anwards, only in the total i import and export indices. (2) Retained imports. 
&) Including Finland. (4) Average for third quarter. (5) Average for fourth quarter. 
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week 
3 Pri d W 
rices an ages 
Ith 
sates 1958 1959 | 1960 1961 
mid-June Dec. 12 | Dec. 19 | Dec. 27 
ieee oy } | 
v, WORLD PRICES j 
Commodity Price Indicator(‘) : : 
— Alb: itOMS: Scvids cccccccisceccsdcccceve’} pIseMsIOO 99-7 96-8 98-3 92°9 93-2 93-1 91-9 92-2 92-7 92-6 92-5 
WOE es eacetes es ste etecatesudege mA 100-0 95-8 93-0 90-2 90-3 90-9 89-3 89-5 90-2 90-1 90-0 
FIOPEB ss dcvcccicverectamd owen ces.ecednic ‘a 104-2 95-3 98-7 97-9 99-9 98-3 99-7 100-2 99-9 99-2 99-1 
Metals ..cccsccciccccdevebsccevcccece i 101-2 113-0 122-4 113-8 111-3 110°9 112-9 112-9 114-1 113-5 | 113-0 
-0 
. ‘ Monthly averages 1960 
3 SRETOS RicES. ESALE isa | 1959 | 1960 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | july | Aug. | Sept. 
Materials used in: | | 
All manufacturing industries .......... | 1954=100] 100-8 101-7 101-8 100-6 100-6 101-0 100-6 100-7 100-2 99-3 99-8 
4 Mechanical engineering ....seseeseees * 123-5 124-5 126-2 126-2 126-1 126-0 128-6 128-7 128-6 128-4 128-3 
| Electrical machinery .......seeeeeeees “ 114-5 115-6 116-9 116-7 116-4 116-4 118-9 118-9 118-9 118-8 118-8 
1 Building and civil engineering ........ ‘i 114-2 113-4 H5-1 H5-5 H5-6 115-8 118-8 118-9 118-9 119-4 119-2 
8 House building.....cccccccccccccccer ts 111-9 111-0 114-0 114-8 114-9 115-3 118-6 118-6 118-6 118-9 119-0 
5 Products of : 
All manufacturing industries .......... si Vite! 11-5 113-0 113-5 113-6 113-8 116-1 116-9 117-1 7-1 117-3 
9 Chemicals and allied trades..........- ‘i 105-6 106-6 106-0 105-4 105-1 -105-1 104-7 105-2 105-0 105-2 105-3 
TOR. SHG, MOBO). viccccge scceccqpmesanrp> * 129°9 129-0 128-5 128-7 128-6 128-6 130-2 130-2 130-2 130-2 130-3 
7 Textile industry <6. ccwecciiccdens see as 97°9 96-0 100-8 101-5 102-2 102-6 104-2 103-9 104-0 103-8 103-5 
Food manufacturing. .....cccccccccees *s 104-9 106-9 106-9 107-0 106-8 107-2 107-2 107-2 107-1 107-1 107-9 
Commodities : 
COON, PEW (Fee deb ck de cccisivdeclacost és 76-8 68-6 75:0 74:7 75-1 75:7 - 74-3 73-7 73-9 74-0 74-2 
5 WOOL, SOW cnadcenecinecageneuus cate e 72-4 76-6 76-3 71-2 70-2 72-3 77-8 78-6 77-2 74-2 74:6 
} Rubber, No. | RSS, one month future. i 118-2 148-1 158-0 146-3 140-8 131-0 123-4 125-0 126-7 125-2 112-3 
Softwood, imported Whe Cea caine eae a 102-1 95°4 104-9 106-6 106-8 107-0 107-7 107-6 107-3 106-6 106-7 
Copper, ex-warehouse ...sseeeeeeees ° + 79-4 95-6 99-0 94-4 89-4 91-0 92-4 92-9 92-2 92-0 92-2 
UK RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17, i 
All items (')...... Geaadett ectuadeokvn 1956=100 | 109-0 109-6 110-7 110-5 111-4 111-9 114-6 115-7 115°5 115-7 116-9 
| WOME c carndicae + omdkeneey Ni dtak secu ‘ 107-1 108-2 107-4 106-1 107-4 107-6 110-7 109-9 108-5 108-0 wi 
AN: WN cbs bo 56k Re tees 1938= 1002 271 273 276 275 277 279 285 288 288 288 . 291 
FEO as cadxiee ace vp jure cates aunaeneeee ae 282 285 282 279 282 283 291 289 285. 284 ee 
Housing ...... PET ore Cee oe : Po 172 180 186 187 187 188 195 195 196 197 
3 Clothing..... eine Skin eee a . 269 268 271 272 272 273 276 276 277 a vss 
} Fuedaind ‘light’. 5 <0 0.06 d20. dhe oc sii doiole overs . 281- 284 291 281 292 309 302 303 304 305 Sp 
Household durable g00ds = 2. 85 iS. OE ee? 307 300 300 302 303 303 305 307 308 309 ies 
‘ Dries s.csice¢ye 0 cer ik tripe dibs 276 261 256 256 257 257 265 277 279 * 282 na 
‘ SU Satta cscvcnbavecnesss ies ‘ 428 428 444 449 449 449 455 491 491 491 Ge 
: ®urchasing power of £ (based on all 
; consumer spending)... seseeeseceeees 1938= 100 35-9 35-7 35-4 35-5 35-2 35-1 34:2 33-9 34:0 33-9 33-6 
UK TERMS OF TRADE ; 
5 import prices : . 
Pe SE aaa cS aceneuee ss eb Pan seliets - | 1954=100 FF: 98 99 98 99 99 97 95 95 96 96 
: Food, drink and tobacco ........essee. * 97 +5 98 97 97 99 99 92 91 91 9i 93 
, Basic materials .....ccccccce Scawuane’ * 96 93 96 95 95 95 97 %6 95 95 93 
3 PURUE OPES ddd kd cle Ucatcbdc sinc betas os 1" 112 104 98 96 96 96 | 96 93 95 96 97 
Manufactured go0ds .00s.cccccccsccce f 101 104 107 108 107 107 107 | 106 106 106 106 
Export. prices : : 
PNT More:tia i.e 4 Seine 6 << Se4.e 6 a4 a 110 109 il 112 112 Hi 112 112 112 112 112 
All cmantefactures 00 cceirecctsccdiveces és il i 114 115 115 114 115 115 5 15 15 
, Metals... 00% etic cas gesanemecks ans - H18 115 118 118 117 119 118 119 117 118 118 
, Engineering products .......e.seeeees % 115 117 120 122 122 119 121 122 123 122 122 
; Textiles ee clothing) ..... saves 3 10] 98 102 103 105 103 105 107 106 106 | 104 
Terms of trad 
Ratio of import to export prices ..... ‘ 90 90 89 88 88 89 86 85 85 85 85 
| SHIPPING FREIGHTS(®) 
| Tramp shipping freights............. 1960= 100 90:4 96:9 100-0 96°5 94-7 99-8 105-8 107-2 110-6 108-0 109-3 
: UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates: Jan. 31, 
All workers (3) .ccceccccccccccsscssee | 1956=100] 114-0 117-0 120-0 120-8 120-7 121-0 125-1 125-2 125-4 126-2 iad 
O76 35 000 Meuse ec naee ce pasemeets ea - 113-8 116-8 119-7 120-4 120-3 120-6 124-6 124-7 124-9 125-8 ea 
WOME osc cc cRechireees bce We eUPeccs ta 114-0 117-0 120-8 121-3 121-5 121-8 125-8 126-1 126- ; 126-4 oe 
NUNRMTERC cance gacecteeesdcaticces oe 115-8 119-0 123-2 125-0 124-8 125-4 130-7 130-8 131- 131-7 Sag 
ept., 
AU: Wbrheiscsivccssiiccccctvecescdccs | HIsamIGD 296 304 312 314 314 314 325 325 326 328 — eee 
Weekly earnings 7 
Men ami ion dead eee ad 256 8 | 271 | | 290 8 290 8 301 49 aoa es nb asa 
Women. (full ‘time) . SG Tile wets nee A me 134 | 140 11 148 4 148 4 152: 79 wee die am sen 
WOON, GC ccc cased cheeks choeteeees ad 112 O | 117 6 | 130 0 130 0 135 99 ae eae de ey 
RMENUES Yogic s tuncepedingheaceccacquce of 8 9 90 10 96 10 96 10 99 119 ide oid aa con 
ct. 3 
Me ethvicecccesecachvesenuiees 1938= 100 372 393 421 ase 421 ee 4379 sé sive wa ed 
Worthen MEA CINE). coicbdccccscisecsss re 412 432 456 sa 456 <4 470° eee San 3 con 
(') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (3) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout 
a by 1-561. (4) In general, males under 21 and females under 18 years of age. (5) Surveys made twice a year ; annual figures relate to October survey. (*) index revised 


and rebased on 1958=100 (see The Economist, January 7, 1961, page 59). (7) Revised series.. (®) Revised series: 1958 and 1959 figures on the old basis of 1952=100 
have been linked to 1960=100 by multiplying by. 1-348. (%) April. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MARKET STATISFIGS 


A vacancy has arisen for a Statistical Officer in the Market 
Research department of a leading company concerned with the 
oe ion of Castings, Forgings. -Rolled and Extruded Products 
in aluminium. ; 


The successful candidate will be a gradgate in either economics 
or commerce or have equivalent qualifications, and will be between 
27 and 32 years of age. 


He will have a specialised knowledge of 
Statistical analysis, and some years’ experience in the market 
research field. Above all he must have initiative, and the ability 
to provide statistical information in losidal afd understandable 
patterns. 


The position will be based in South Bucks and will carry a 
starting salary of. around £1,200 per year. The prospects for 
advancement are very good indeed for a man of the right calibre. 


Applications, which should give full details of qualifications 
and experience, will be treated in» the strictest confidence, and 
should be sent to Box 1576." 





ENINS for intelligent and eager young 
man with good knowledge of economics in 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
small . old-established international business 


concern (City), cheaned in commodities, as oe ata OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
tant t irector, Starting salary 
£900 7. £1,000 with aéod pasepacts tor mesnere. ipPpbcatiéns are invited for the post of 
ment.—Some comumetcial experience of advan. |b , 2 cate ae a rrr with ¥.8.8.U. 
tage.—“Detailed ‘apeiications.: to Box - child allowance and Cane allowance. Placing 
according tO qualifications and experience, 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
Secretary, The University, Aberdeen, with 
whom ‘applications (eight copies) should be 
lodged not Jater than January 19, 1962, 


FOURAH BAY COLLEGE 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SIERRA LEONE 


Applications are invited for the posts of 
(A) Senior Lecturer and Lecturer in 


CO-ORDINATION % 
Economics, Salary scales: (A) £1,700 x £75 — 
£2,150 p.a.; (B) £965 x £50 — £1, 415 x £75 — 
£1,790 p.a._ Negotiations in progress for salary 
revision, F.S.S.U. Outfit and family allow- 
ances (maximum £300). Passages for appointee 
and family on appointment, annual leaye and 
normal termination. Part-furnished _ accom- 


modation at re: ble rent.—Detailed applica- 
tions (six ¢ naming three referees, by 
January 31 ores tee Secri , Inter-University 


is looking for a young assistant—| Council "for ion Overseas, 
29 Woburn Square, London, .C.1, from whom 
an economics graduate not more further can be obtained: Dean 
of the Faculty of ‘Economic Studies, Professor 


than 25 with a ist or upper 2nd. [5. H. Davies, will also answer direct enquiries. 


He is to help in work on general 

business trends, energy studies) © UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

and petroleum economics. IBADAN, NIGERIA 
Applications are invited for following posts 


For the ight man this would be in Department of Extra-Murai Studies for 

an excelient starting point in our work in Westera, Nigeria: (a) Tutor or Assis- 
ani 

business and there would be of ieslhans Tutor in ‘Engl *hinvry; Econo 

early opportunities to branch out |™<,0%., Rolitical Science; Appointments, to 


soon 
i T £1,2 £75 — £1, bar); £1,725 
— oan fields ot poten - a Es Ets a, “hianan os ee 1350, 2 
ompa rtm = A. (0 or. ho! 
Write . = in ts “er ¢ : a pisher gree £1,050 x org 28,0 150 p.a). 
= ssage 
rite giv 9 riet initia e children under al years on 


for appointee, wife and up to five 
tails to: Head of Recruitment, |icsve and termivstion. Parcturnished. accom: 
(Reference 394), Esso Petroleum | 74 “Enllaren's, car Mand sank, leek: 
Company, Limited; 16 Charles H | topifcations ‘Gig. copies), amine hice ‘Telerees, 
Street, London, S.W. 1 oo ig a 








by 

University Looe for Higher Soon Over-° 
seas. 29 We@burn Square, London, W.C,1, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 






















Australia ..ccccdvebsece Beypt . ve 


Canada :— 









| Europe . 
Quebec and Ontario i PGR sscabhcts > 
Provinces ....002+++ a £8 5s. | Gibraltar, Malta... £5 Os. 
Other Provinces.:.... _ £9 Os. Hongkong ...... _ 
Ceylon .......4+ is bwons. oie £7 «5s. Indie 3. ..5 sakes Sa 
China. sanpthes £10 6s. eee og sbeebibe 
East Africa. sieho ais d iraq.. 


NOTES: Air Freight is normally 24/48 hours slower than air- 
mail. Proportionate Rates are acceptable for ad aaa for 
SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: 5: fUETRALiAg 

Co., 50 Miller Street, Sydney, New South Wales. W. H. Smith & Son, 71 Boulevard 
Adolphe Max, Brussels, BRAZIL: J. de Caae Rua Daakics 70, 7 ti 10, Rio de Janeiro. 
CANADA: Wm. Dawson Subscription Service, 587 Mount ppennent Road, ene 7, Ontario. 


Jobn Hinton & 


CEYLON : The Lake House Bookshop, 100 Parsons d, Fort, Colombo, MARK: Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 6 Notregade, Copenhagen K. EGYPT: Avatis, 8 Ibrahim El an Heliopolis. 
Cairo. FINLAND: peetecrnions Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskato, Helsinki. FRAN : W. Smith 


& Son, 248 Rue de Rivott, GERMANY: Ai Seertach Gorerpdensnase 96, Hein T 3 
H, E. Braumueller, Zoantos 34, Hamburg 22, GHANA: Travel Service Ltd., P.O. Box 401, 
Accta, GREECE: Liysisie eautimeny 28 Rue du 2 Ae * AR FEAR 


Hoofdkantoor, Nz. ae ee 

i 7ol-706 Howse. spedicus, Private Ltd., Gole 
/lA *Tinieay” tect, Ika. a N: Iranian Amal amated 

Merion Building, So se “ISR. ‘ ptic "22 Allenby rad, Tel A ‘Aviv 
erjan, , e, sons. viv, 
ITALY: Messaggerie Heatiene’ a 4 ISRAEL * Mh Milan ar “its : Maruzen eat p . Box 
605, Tokyo Central. JORDAN : Joseph I. Bahous & Co., P.O. Box és. pee. KeNy&: : East 
African Standard, P.O. Box 30080, Nairobi, LEBANON: Livraivies Antoine, A, Naufal & Fréres, 


one than a yee (minimum four weeks). 
service addresses can enter Airmail Subscriptions in Europe at 
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At A.D.L., 
INDUSTRIAL 
» OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH 


began-in 1949 


Arthur D. Little, Inc., has 
pioneered in research areas of 
interest. to industry. since 1886. 
Today, ADL has a staff of 1,400 
and is one of the world’s oldest, 
most versatile consulting 
research. organisations. 

‘Within this framework, the 
work of all staff members— 
including that of the O.R. group 
—is: oriented toward | excep- 
tionally high professional stan- 
dards with an optimum of 
independence. 

The O.R. activities at ADL 
allow uncommon freedom for 
the professional to pursue his 

. Own interests and to establish 


his own success through his 
own efforts. 


ADL is now developing a 


British .Operations- Research 
Staff. If you have advanced 
training in the physical sciences, 
mathematies, mathematically- 
oriented engineering or peri- 
pheral areas; are versatile, able 
to assume increasing responsi- 
bilities and have an interest in 
working with the top level 
managements of large corpora- 
tions, send a brief description of 
your education and experience 


to 
Donald E, Sweet, 
Manager Staff Employment. 


Successful applicants will 
spend approximately year 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
before returning to a permanent 
assignment in England, 


ARTHUR D. LITTL 
35 Acorn Park, C 
Massachusetts, 


‘An Equal Opportunity Employer . 


INC. 
ridge, 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


PACU, OF co ERCE AND 
OCIAL SCIENCE 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT, hy the fel are 
invited from graduates for Te the fields of 
—— and commerce. Some knowledge of 
tics or mathematics Prabie. The appoint- 
men may full-time part-time and the 
salary will ke according to qualifications and 
experience within the range £425 to £675. 
Applications, with the names 6f not more 
than_ two referees, to the Clerk tg the Faculty 
of Commerce and Social Science, the Univer- 
Sity,. Birmingham 15, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 


Lebanon ........ 
he, a Os. 
New Zealand .. ‘£10 6s. 
Nigeria Ps xeriec £9 Os, 


+ oss ass 


H.M, Forees at official £5. 


Road, Singapote, 


ND : Gordo: 


Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail UK and Canada £4. 10% 
By air see below 










elsewhere overseas at. £7 = a. year: 
apd airmail rates for Gibraltar and Malta are as shown above. 


BB REQUIRES two Current Affairs 

Talks Producers (Sound). Post (a) 
will be a member of “ Ten O’Clock ” Editorial 
Group and_ will share responsibility for 
initiating and producing commentaries, inter- 
views, discussions, etc., for “‘ Ten O’Clock ” 
and for the weekly Current Affairs series in 
Home Service, also for “‘ Tonight’s Topic” in 
Light Programme. Good education essential 
and journalistic experience a great advantage 
since the work is associated with the news of 
the day and_ successful candidate will often 
work with BBC News Departments. Special 
knowledge of a relevant subject an asset and 
successful candidate will be expected to handle 
technicat making -facitities“ at ‘high 
speed. Late evening work not more than twice 
a _week, Post (b) will have regular responsi- 
bility for providing ‘* Woman’s Hour” and 
” oy ” with items of current affairs interest, 
taiks, interviews and discussions. Will also 
have the opportunity to put forward ideas and 
produce programmes in the current affairs field 
for other outlets: Good education and wide 
interest in. events and ir background essential 
and some journalistic experience desirable. 
Salary (both posts) £1,380. (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by five annual 
increments to £1,780 max, p.a.—Requests for 
application forms: (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference 61.G.574 Ect.) -should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. Please indicate 
post applied for. 


. THE UNEVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 


The University offers 2 namber of Simon 
Fellowships for advanced study or research in 
the social sciences, This term is used in a 
wide sensé to include not only Economics, 
Government, Sociology, Economie and Social 
Statistics, etc., but equally fields such as, the 
Organisation of Business, Education, Jurispru- 
dence and Social Medicine. Values within the 
range of £1,150+£2,050 per annum (Simon 
Research Fellowships) or within _ the range of 
£2,150-£2,550 per annum (Simon _ Senior 
Research Fellowships), according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. They are open to members 
of the public services as well as to persons with 
academie experience. Applications should be 
sem, by January_15, 1962, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, and who 
will be pleased to answer any enquiries regard- 
ing the stope of the Fellowships. 


EDUCATION 








TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ., B.Sc,Econ, 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1,431 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
Univ. B.Sc. Economics Sams, 1950-60. Tuition 
also for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams, 
—Prospectus (mention’ examination) from E, W. 
Shaw . Fletcher,. .C.B.E.,. .LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. 'P.17, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Drea ts peedinig able office staff tm. 
and f.).—Consult Stella Fisher Bureau, 436 
Strand, W.C.2, TEMple Bar 6644, 








ECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for 

university graduates and older students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week _courses.— 
rite, Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 153 
Heotand Park Avente, W.11, PARK ae: 4. 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION _ 


for Examinations—B. Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil vice. 
Management, Export, Commercial, 
Certificate . of Education, etc, Also many 
practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write' today for © free prospectus 
and/or. advice, mentioning examination or sub- 
jects in which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


_METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Oucen Victoria Street, 
E.C.4; - Established 1910; 


elsewhere overseas £5 





London, 









Philippines... 


BOE C6308 ; ae 
“South Africa .... °° £9° ‘Os. ° £7 10s, 
South and Central : 
sak £6 15s. 
25 or £9 





surface mail rates 


4, 75 Anzac 


Rue VEmir, Bop. Fay Pep na Messrs. Marican & Sons, Subscription Dept., 74 Orchard 


Avenue, Auckland ; s rdon & Gotéh (NZ), Ltd., 


Auas ato. es 3 6 Sig. Onl, Lan BHIt Ye B. 2120. 


BO AND: R. S. 
P.O. Box iss, Bulawayo, Southe 


Rhodesia. 


olona Krakowskie Przedmiescie 7, Warsaw. 
SOUTH AFRICA: Ammenlcad & Overseas Publica: 
+ Distribuidora International, de» 


tions; Box 3025, Port Elizabeth. Duaue 
Apartado 9156, ea, SUDAN: Sudan Bookshop, P.O. Box 156, Khartoum. SWEDEN: 


7 &° Gotch (NZ), Ltd., P.O. Box '58: 


2 Waring-Taylor Street, Wellington. NIGERIA: 
Lagos, NORWAY: A/S Narvesens Litteraturt- 
Morris * Corporation. 1 P.O, ‘Box 1451, Manila, 
DESIA + Kingstons Ltd.. 


36, 
Wen- 


er ps Au B, Fight SERN aNvKCA 70, «ie ‘Fund SWITZERLAND : i ence a hard, 


Sree 
Aariven Standard, bb” Box Beatie ee ‘Kampala. 
60th Street, New: York 22 


N Yu: Eastern N 
York 14, N-¥.; The Economist, Nationa) Press Building, W 
Publications Co., ” 4055 Wilshire lvd.,.Los Angeles 5, California, 
Quinta, Oasis, Sesundp Trapavertel Norte, Urbanizacion Guacaipuro, Apartado, 
’ , 0. 25 ‘a 


Santiago C€.A. 


nyika Standard; 

1 Caddesi,, Bey: 
STATES: 
ews Distributors: inci, 306 West ‘ 
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ith Street, New 
ington 4, D.C.; National 
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ANNUITIES 


For 

HIGH RETURNS 
with 

SOUND ADVICE 


and 


FINE SERVICE 


ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW. LANE ~ LONDON - EC2 


Rene at 


Saal dls Soci rey) 


For individuals (or nations Pelasmialz tata’ 
earn means disaster. Saving the other hand 
ensures progress. Saving brings independence, self 
sa —« a 4etcmer- teliiie. ( ach i ser ¥ 
Burniey interest is genero. S ithe ted Laks 
are Gare >, Ine service fT 


Keep something Dy 


HEAD OFFICE Burnley : LONDON OFFICE 129 Kingsway wee 








1321 


3 ale lo 


seat 





LUCERNE 


MILANO 
LAUSANNE 


GENEVA 


the ancient city on the beautiful Lake of 
Geneva. Although known in every country of 
the world as a meeting place for conferences 
of international importance, Geneva is also 
renowned for its great humanitarian, banking, 
commercial, industrial and tourist activities. 


when there, to contact the Geneva Branch 

of the Union Bank of Switzerland, whose 

great experience in all financial matters is at 
* your disposal. 

Travellers’ Cheques and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit can, needléss to say, also be negoti- 

ated there. 





SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
UNIONE DI BANCHE SVIZZERE 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Conltll Giis CR ce Swiss Franes 160,000,000 
Reserves ........... ..Swiss Franes 162,000,000 

Cable Aditi for ‘all Offices ‘oe italiane BANKUNION 
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THE LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 
















We are the 
Financial Backbone 
of Japanese Industries 





Under the provisions of th 
Long-Term Credit, Ban 
Law. our Bank specialize: 
in supplying industries witl 
long-term capital and 
authorized to ‘issue bank 
debentures forthis purpose 






Unipulver Mills grind raw 
materials finer, faster and 
more economically than 
any other machine in the 
world. Unipulversuccess- 
fully grinds previously- 
ungrindable materials too. If your product and your sales 
could be improved by finer grinding than your competitors 
can achieve, consult Unipulver, 


| UNIPULVER 


UNIPULVER LIMITED * 38 PRYME STREET * HULL ° Tel: Hull 20074 


-_, 












Through such activities 
our Bank plays a vital role 
in developing Japanes 













industries 


HEAD OFFICE : 









return on savings en- 
cision is influenced by 
made a profit in every 
to security and open a 
the Lincolnshire ? Fill 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND 


Since 1876 we have pro- 
trusted to us by shrewd 
the fact that we have 
year without fail. Why 
deposit account wit 

the coupon below for 

RESERVES £223,998 

PROPERTY BUILDING AND GENERAL FINANCE CO. LTD. 


videdasecure, profitable O 
investors. Their  de- 
not take your first step 
‘ O 
Giiincuasec™” “INTEREST 
ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 
AKRILL HOUSE, CLASKETGATE, LINCOLN. Phone 23314 


es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee NE T° 


| 


Please send brochure EC 5261 and balance sheet. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NAITONAL BANK 


MEMBER OF THE FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 





| 
| 
| 
| 
ADDRESS . are oe aT Bib! | 
I 
I 
J 
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NOW 
AVAILABLE 


“OPPORTUNITY 
AUSTRALIA” 


New book gives facts and figures . 
on Australia’s Rapidly Expanding 
“OPPORTUNITY AUSTRALIA” fs the title of a 
book recently published by The Commercial 

Bank of Ausivalla Limited for the information of investors 
and businessmen contemplating investment in, oF 
esta ing trade relations with Australia. - 
The ‘book reson. in 19. informative eopters, 20 overadl 
‘picture ° U a’s economy, major elopmental - 
works, and many facets of primary, secondary and tertiary 


‘A copy will be forwarded gladly to you on request 
without charge or obligation. = 


You are cordially invited to write to: 


= 
= 
= 
= 
os 
= 
= 
2 
= 
= 
= 
= 


Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 





(Incorporated in Victoria) 
London Office: 12 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. Telex 22652 


GROWTH OF A NATION: IN A SERIES 


EVEN THE 
“SHACHO” 
CAN RELAX... 


Inthe gay tempo engendered by a boomiug ‘prosperity, 
the Japanese “Shacho” has no,difficulty in finding pleasure. 
We're proud of him, and of hig-aec hieveménts —~ though” oe 
must claim some of the credit for his’Success, too! For t 
Nippen Kangyo Bank plays an important partiin fits Jife. He 
wanted suggestions for improving his business, information 
on advanced equipmentfand on current export» fegulations, 
and how to improve foréign trade. Naturally, ,sinee he is 
fully aware of the implications behind the word “Kangyo” 
-- whieh literally means “industrial and ¢ommerciak promo- 


tion” he turned tothe Nippon Kangye Bank for:his needs.” 


Yes, the “Shacho” fully deserves his day off, srt our 
hats are off to him! 


World-wide Ba nking ‘Facilities 





Head Office: Stortorvet 7, OSLO - NORWAY 
Offices outside Oslo: Arendal - Dokka - Elverum - Hamar 
3 N. 


INSURE 
YOUR 





INCOME | 


National Insurance Statistics ititee that every day 1! out of every 27 
employed men between the ages of 30 and:65 are away from work 
on account of incapacity which has lasted more than six months. 


Sickness and accident strike without warning—YOU need to protect 
your earnings. 


INSURE 
YOUR 
INCOME 


with a permanent policy which cannot be cancelled on account 


of heavy claims. 

The 7:10, CHANDOS ST., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1686 


- {25-lines) 
Fill in the coupon below for full particulars. : 


ermanent 
ickness 


nsurance Co. Ltd. 








NIPPON KANGYO BANK [fF [were i 
HEAD OFFICE: Hibiya, Tokyo 122 branches throughout Japan | : 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 1 Royal Exchange Ave., London, €.C.3, England 5 Ss ijl acercnsgereonniscntibcetnsiedionenilpheaeibai iain neimd ania wits | 
TAIPE] BRANCH - NEW YORK OFFICE TEL: MANSION HOUSE 1797 | 
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HANDLE WITH CARE... finest powder in 
paper sacks! Titanium pigment, brilliant 

basis of today’s bright colours in paints, papers 
plastics, fibres and cosmetics seen above at 
British Titan, Europe's largest producer, and.yet 
another:important industry where Coventry 
Climax fork lift teucks keep large tonnages 
smoothly onthe move. 


7m 


INES LIMITED (Dept —) COVENTRY 
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